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ON THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Part I, 


Tue lively but painful interest exci- 
ted among the friends of the Church of 
Scotland by recent judicial proceed- 
ings, which, in the opinion of many of 
her most zealous lay and clerical mem- 
bers, threatened her independence, 
or even her existence, imposes on us 
the duty of reviewing the past history 
of the question involved in the Auch- 
terarder Case, and of endeavouring to 
present, in a short and intelligible 


form, the result of what we believe to 


have been a patient and dispassionate 
consideration of the subject. Some 
months have elapsed since the decision 
of the House of Lords in the Auch- 
terarder Case, the judgment of the 
Court of Session in the Lethendy 
Case, and the discussions in the Gen- 
eral Assembly respecting the course 
to be pursued by the Church, with a 
view to the removal of the difficulties 
with which she is beset. All undue 
excitement, therefore, may be suppo- 
sed to have so far subsided as to render 
the present occasion well fitted for our 
purpose; and we entreat the attention 
and the favourable construction of our 
readers, while we endeavour, in the 
first place, to remove certain erroneous 
impressions, as they appear to us, tend- 
ing materially to increase the difficul- 
ties inseparable from the discussion of 
this subject, and to expose certain fal- 
lacies respecting the true position and 
functions of the Church, as a compo- 
NO. CCLXXXIX. VOL, XLVI. 


nent part of the British Corstitution— 
fallacies which have obtained the more 
ready currency, because presented in 
a captivating form, couched in loose 
and popular language, and addressed, 
principally at least, to that portion of 
the community, of whom we shall be 
pardoned for saying, that neither their 
education nor their mental habits have 
fitted them to sit in judgment on a 
question of constitutional law. 

The most directly important and 


interesting enquiry, no doubt, relates — 


to the practical expediency of that 
legislative measure to which the 
Church has resolved to ask the sanc- 
tion of Parliament. But it is impos- 
sible duly to appreciate the merits of 
the proposed law, unless we first un- 
derstand the proceedings which have 
placed the Church in her present po- 
sition, and thus ascertain the motives 
of this application to the Legislature, 
and the true intent and object of those 
who advocate a change. Our obser- 
vations, however, on this part of the 
case, shall be as concise as possible. 
It is said that a collision has taken 
place between the Civil and Ecclesias- 
tical Courts, as separate and indepen. 
dent jurisdictions — that neither of 
these co-ordinate powers can, without 


a violation of its duty, consent to aban. ° 


don the independent ground which it 
has assumed and seeks to maintain— 
that therefore no executive power has 
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the means of interposing, or the right if 
it had the means—and that an altera- 
tion of the existing law, or, it may be, 
of the existing constitution, is the only 
possible remedy—the only possible 
mode of preventing what, in colloquial 
language, is called a dead lock. But 
* we.doubt very much whether this be a 
true or correct statement of the ques- 
tion. We more than doubt that a col- 
lision, in the proper meaning of the 
term, can take place between the Civil 
and Ecclesiastical Courts of this coun- 
try. To render a collision possible 
between two separate branches of the 
same eoustitution, it is not necessary, 
we admit, that both should be conver- 
sant exclusively with the same subject- 
matter, or that the zerritory, or the na- 
ture of the two jurisdictions, should be 
altogether the same. Civil, criminal, 
fiscal, or ecclesiastical matter, may 
equally furnish the materials of a col- 
lision. But both courts must be arm- 
ed with equal powers, or powers the 
same in kind, if not equal in extent, 
constitutionally if not actually equal, 
for enforcing its orders and maintain- 
ing its authority, otherwise that which 
is constitutionally weaker must yield, 
just because the constitution has given 
it no adequate means of resistance, and 
because the theory of the constitution 
must therefore be presumed to be, that 
the one shall be subordinate to the other. 
This is a most grave and serious sub- 
ject ; and we should be sorry to be 
supposed to have broached so import- 
ant a doctrine unnecessarily, or with- 
out due consideration. Let us be 
judged, therefore, by the sequel. 

The majesty of the Law is supported 
and vindicated by the exercise of certain 
powers which the Constitution has in- 
trusted to the civil courts. To give 
redress for wrong done, and to punish 
the wrongdoer —in the exercise of 
preventive justice, to prohibit the per- 
petration of meditated or threatened 
injury—is the peculiar province of 
such courts, and the free and un- 
restrained use of these powers is 
essential to the maintenance of law 
and order inthe state. But it would 
have been in vain to vest such powers 
and such discretion in any body of men, 
by virtue of statute or otherwise, if 
the means of enforcing their own de- 
crees, and compelling obedience to 
their own orders, had been at the same 
time withheld, Therefore it is, that 
the Constitution has conferred on the 


judge the power of execution, or, in 
other words, has permitted to him the 
use of physical force, to secure the 
infliction of the punishment which he 
has awarded, the payment or perform- 
ance of the recompense which he has 
decreed, and the execution of all or- 
ders whatsoever, which he in his dis- 
cretion has seen fit to pronounce. Be- 
tween any two Courts, armed with 
such powers as these, a collision (how- 


ever improbable the occurrence) may © 


take place, as, for example, between 
any two of the three Courts of Ses- 
sion, Justiciary, and Exchequer. If 
contradictory orders be issued by two 
such courts, the unfortunate indivi- 
dual, to whom they are both address- 
ed, has only the alternative of obeying 
one or the other ; he cannot obey both; 
and his imprisonment will be the ap- 
propriate punishment of his inevitable 
disobedience of the one or the other. 
The court whose order he has obeyed, 
may then direct his liberation; and 
thus, and thus only, a proper collision 
arises. Let us not be supposed to 
maintain that both of these two courts 
must necessarily be right or justifiable, 
in a moral point of view, in the means 
adopted to maintain their own dignity, 
or the authority of the law. On the 
contrary, either one or both may have 
erred in judgment, and abused the 
discretion committed to it. But be- 
cause a Court has done iniquity, it has 
not therefore exceeded its constitu. 
tional powers ; nor dues it therefore fol- 
low that its commands are brutum ful. 
men, and may be safely disregarded or 
despised. Every human institution is 
necessarily imperfect: and it is in con- 
sequence of the impossibility of finding 
a better tribunal, that judgment has 
been committed to fallible men, who, 
like their brethren, may from error in 
judgment, or even from other and less 
excusable causes, do grievous and irre- 
parable wrong. But the power being 
once conferred, by reason of the overs 
whelming necessity of the case, it fol- 
lows as an inevitable consequence, that 
for the wrong done in the exercise of 
that power there is no remedy, but only 
a preventive safeguard against its com- 
mission in the moral and constitutional 
responsibility of the judge, which gl- 
ways bears exact proportion to the’éx- 
tent of his power. 

The Court of Session, then, as the 
supreme civil tribunal of this country, 
being invested with powers such as 
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we have endeavoured to deseribe, are 

there any materials for a collision be- 
tween that court and a Church Court? 
Is there in the latter any power which 
can control the proceedings of the 
former, or any power which is equal 
in hind, that is, constitutionally if not 
actually equal, to the powers of the 
civil court ? 

Ist, It will be readily conceded to 
us, that the Church Courts have no 
powers of execution, no means of en- 
forcing their own orders. Disobedi- 
ence of such orders infers no penal 
consequences, by imprisonment or 
otherwise. But, 2d, It necessarily 
follows from this defect, as well as 
from the confined and exclusive char- 
acter of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
that a Church Court cannot compe- 
tently issue any decree which may be 
carried into effect only by the use of 
physical force. To ordain payment 
or performance is, therefore, clearly 
beyond the power of such a spiritual 
court ; and it is equally so to provide 
a remedy, or to give redress for any 
personal or patrimonial wrong. 34d, 
From the defect of power first noticed, 
it also follows that Church Courts 
have no preventive or prohibitory 
power; for an interdict or an in- 
junction which cannot be enforced, is 
something like a contradiction in 
terms. Lastly, we take leave to doubt 
whether Church Courts have any pe- 
nal jurisdiction, properly so called. 
Not that we would venture to dispute 
the powers of the Church to inflict 
ecclesiastical censures, and to proceed 
to deprivation or suspension of mini- 
sters and licentiates, on certain well 
ascertained and peculiar grounds. In 
this popular sense, the Church Courts 
may be said to punish members of the 
Church. But that is a very different 
matter from the infliction of punish. 
ment by a court of law—different both 
in character and effect. That is not 
the administration of public justice ; 
but ratheris closely analogous to, if not 
identical with, the management of the 
internal concerns of an exclusive body, 
incorporated by statute, and invested 
with certain privileges and immuni- 
ties. 

We know that this view of their 
position is by no means palatable to 
many zealous and influential members 
of the Church, and it may, at first sight, 
stagger even some of our most un- 
biased: readers, But far from dread- 
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ing to subject our opinions to the test 
of discussion, we are satisfied that the 
theory which we now propound is at 
once so simple, so intelligible, and so 
rational, that any thing like a dispas- 
sionate consideration of the subject 
must ensure its cordial reception. 
Tue Cuurcn, then—that is, the 
Church of Scotland—in connexion 
with the State, whose ministers have 
by law an indefeasible right to a main- 
tenance out of the teinds, and are re- 
cognised as the accredited organs of 
the State in teaching the national re- 
ligion and superintending the educa- 
tion of the people—to the benefit of 
whose ministrations every Scottish 
subject has by law an undoubted title 
—the Church, which the Sovereign 
has solemnly sworn to maintain as am 
integral part of the Constitution, and 
which, on the other hand, has sworn 
allegiance to the Sovereign, not only 
as an individual, but as representing 
the majesty of the law—the Church, 
which looks to the law to provide for 
the security of her privileges and im- 
munities, and demands from the State, 
as matter of right, an extension of her 
means of usefulness, at the expense of 
the State, to meet the wants of an in- 
creasing population—this Church, we 
say, as distinct from the Catholic 
Church of Christ, of which she isa 
noble branch, is in law an incorpora- 
tion, created by the law for the achieve- 
ment of most important ends, subject, 
like every other individual or body 
corporate, to the supreme civil at- 
thority, in all cases where she does not 
enjoy some express privilege or exemp- 
tion. The distinction at which we 
point, has been eloquently and forei- 
bly explained by the venerable Presi- 
dent of the Court of Session, in his 
late solemn and most impressive ad- 
dress to the Presbytery of Dunkeld. 


‘* I think,” he says, ‘‘ much confusion 
has lately arisen from the Church not dis- 


-tinguishing between her situation as a 


portion and member of the Universal or 
Catholic Church of Christ; and her situa- 
tion as the Established Church of Scot- 
land. In the first view, that you are a 
branch, and a most numerous and most 
respectable one, of the Universal Church 
of Christ, you are on the same footing— 
but on no better footing—with all the 
other bodies adhering to the Presbyterian 
form of church government throughout 
the country. Taking you in your charac- 
ter as merely members of the Church-of 
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faithful and uncompromising minister 


Christ, the Synod of Burghers, and the 
Synod of Anti-Burghers, or any other 
Synod, have the same powers and privi- 
leges as you have, and you have no greater 
powers than they have. But, considered 
as having been adopted by Parliament to 
be the Established Church of Scotland, 
you neither had nor can have any powers 
or privileges except what Parliament gave 
you when it adopted you as the Established 
Church.” 


From the obvious and indisputable 
soundness of this reasoning, it might 
fairly be presumed that the Church’s 
claim to exclusive and independent ju- 
risdiction, must be rested entirely on 
the statutes to which she owes herexist- 
ence as a national establishment. But 
of late some doctrines have been ob- 
scurely hinted at, and some opinions 
pretty freely indicated, which, as they 
are startling in the announcement, 
are still more alarming in their conse- 
quences. It seems to be maintained, 
that there resides in the Church of 
Scotland some undefinable, but inhe- 
rent andindefeasible authority, derived 
from the Saviour himself as Head of 
the Church, in the exercise and main- 


‘tenance of which, all considerations of 


expediency, and all reverence for civil 
government, must be abandoned and 
forgotten. We are deeply anxious 
to understand this doctrine, and we 
shall analyse it with care. If the 
Church have a duty to perform to her 
spiritual head, which is inconsistent 
with obedience to the civil law of the 
country, one of two conclusions is in- 
evitable—either the Church has allied 
herself with a Government which is 
unfit for union witha Christian Church, 
or there is something in the character 
of the Christian religion itself, which 
renders an alliance of the Church with 
the State improper or inexpedient. 
The element of disunion must reside 
in the one party or the other. Now, 
the latter of these alternatives, it will 
be observed, is directly subversive of 
the whole argument in support of civil 
establishments of religion ; butit is also 
something worse—it is obviously a libel 
on the Gospel to say, that Jesus Christ 
founded a church which could not 
exist in union with the freest and most 
perfect civil government that the world 
ever saw. It is irreverent, if not 
blasphemous, to maintain or believe 
that the Gospel dispensation, the 
Gospel of peace, imposes duties incon- 
sistent with civil obedience—that the 





of Christ may, or must, be a rebellious 
and disobedient subject. No minister 
of the Church of Scotland, we are well 
assured, will persevere in entertaining 
or promulgating such an opinion. But 
is there any thing in the constitution 
of this country, or in its existing laws, 
which renders it unfit for an alliance 
with a branch of the Catholic Church ? 
There is no new element in the Con- 
stitution, no fundamental principle of 
Government, which did not exist when 
the alliance was formed in 1592, or 
when it was renewed at subsequent 
periods; and the rights and privileges 
of the Church are, down to the present 
day, regulated by the statutes passed 
on these occasions. We shall consider 
by-and-by how far the Church herself 
has recently maintained and performed 
the conditions on which she originally 
received the protection and support of 
the State. 

But we may, after all, misunder. 
stand the views of some of our cleri- 
cal friends as to the nature of the duty 
imposed, and the authority conferred 
on them by their Divine Master, to 
resist the civil power in certain cases. 
It may be, that no more is meant than 
the duty and authority to preach-the 
Gospel in spite of all opposition, and 
to maintain and defend the faith in 
the face of the cruelest intolerance 
and persecution. Surely this is not 
the day when such doctrines need be 
pressed on the public attention, or the 
mind of the Legislature. Fear of 
persecution can hardly be the induc- 
tive cause of any recent movement in 
the Church. But, besides, if such be 
the true meaning of the opinions to 
which we have referred, what connec- 
tion have they with the recent pro- 
ceedings of the Church, or how can 
they be used in defence of the Church’s 
present disobedience of the civil law? 
There is no question of doctrine raised. 
There is no proposal on the part of 
the Court of Session to remodel the 
Confession of Faith, or to interfere 
with the office of the Church in ex- 
pounding its doctrines. That standard 
of orthodoxy is part and parcel of the 
Treaty of Union between England and 

* Scotland ; and an invasion of the 
Church’s exclusive privileges, as the 
National Teacher of Religion, would 
be high treason against the Constitu- 
tion. But it is not alleged that any 
such violence is threatened, The sub- 
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ject of contention is not matter of doc- 
trine, but admittedly matter of disci- 
pline. The proceedings of the Church 
Courts, which were made the subject 
of litigation in the Court of Session, 
related to the internal management of 
the Church of Scotland, as a body 
corporate, created by statute. 

It may still be argued, however, that 
one part of the Church's duty to her 
spiritual head, consists in asserting and 
maintaining to the utmost all the pri- 
vileges conferred on her as a national 
establishment. This we freely admit. 
It is her duty to maintain the privi- 
leges and independence conferred on 
her by law—according to law—by 
all lawful means. But it cannot be her 
duty to assert or maintain privileges 
inconsistent with law, which the law 
has withheld or not conferred. And 
accordingly the argument just returns 
to the point from which we set out. 
The only question which has truly 
arisen, regards the nature and extent 
of the privileges and jurisdiction con- 
ferred on the Church by statute. 

Let us shortly advert, then, to the 
nature and extent of the Church’s séa- 
tutory powers and privileges. In the 
first place, she is the teacher of the 
fational religion, and superintendent 
of all educational institutions; and in 
these matters her powers are exclusive. 
By common law, independent of any 
special enactment, she would, as a 
corporation, be entitled to pass reso- 
lutions, and to make rules and regula- 
tions for the guidance of her members, 
so long as they were not inconsistent 
with the public law of the country. But 
these consuetudinary privileges are not 
extended, or even expressly recog- 
nised by any statute; far less has the 
Legislature conferred on the Church a 
power of making ordinances, which 
shall be at once against the law and 
above the law. * Then as to the com- 
position of the Church itself, some 
powers are conferred by the statutes 
relative to the induction of ministers, 
or (as would be said in the case of any 
other incorporation) relative to the 
admission of new members ; but these 
are not very extensive or various, 
(though certainly most important,) be- 
ing confined to taking trial of the qua- 
lifications of candidates, and granting 
or refusing induction or admission, ac- 
cording to the opinion which the Pres- 
bytery, as the executive officer of the 
incorporation, shall form respecting 
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these qualifications. Some such power 
as this is to a greater or less extent 
enjoyed by every body. corporate.. 
Previous to the recent Municipal Re- 
form Act, the absolute and irrespon- 
sible power of election was vested in 
the corporations of the Scotch burghs 
—a power far more extensive and pecu- 
liar than that conferred on the Church 
by statute, of taking trial of the quali- 
fications of candidates. Many corpo. 
rations also exist, both in Scotland and 
England, possessed of special privileges 
and immunities, in which candidates 
for admission are presented or nomi- 
nated by some third party, indepen- 
dent of the corporation, but are tried 
and admitted by the corporation itself, , 
Every step that we advance tends 
to confirm and illustrate the proposi- 
tion with which we started, that the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland is in law 
nothing but an incorporation, however 
harsh the phrase may sound. Let 
there be an end of mystification on 
this subject. If the Church has any 
power or privilege inconsistent with 
the character of a corporation, any ex- 
traordinary and anomalous exemption 
from civil jurisdiction or civil obedi- 
ence, which raises her in law above the 
character of an incorporation, let it be 
fairly announced, and let all men un- 
derstand from what source it is derived, 
or to what source at least it is ascribed. 
But it is unbecoming the dignity or 
the honesty of a national establish- 
ment, to indulgein vague and meaning- 
less boasting of powers undefined and 
undefinable, too subtle for the compre- 
hension of ordinary understandings, 
conferred for unexplained purposes, 
productive of unascertained effects, 
ascribed at one time to divine autho- 
rity and commission, at another to 
the statutes of the realm, and at an- 
other still, to some immemorial usage 
of which the evidence is not extant. 
Again, we say, this is neither honest 
nor decorous. If the advocates of the. 
opinions to which we refer, will fairly _ 
put their case on the Acts of Parlia- 
liament (to which they are now com- 
pelled if our, reasoning be sound), 
the whole case may very soon be 
brought to issue. Be it observed, 
we have not in the remotest degree 
touched on the merits of the Auchter- 
arder cause—we have not said a word 
on the construction of the statutes. 
But we hope we have brought our op- 
ponents to admit, that their case de-. 
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pends on the construction of the sta- 
tutes. This admission once made, our 
task, or at least one portion of it, is 
near a close, 

But the powers conferred on the 
Church by the Acts of Parliament are 
said to be so extensive, that though no 
Presbytery may directly interfere with 
civil rights, yet in the exercise of these 
powers they may, and often must, so 
act, that important civil consequences 
will follow—patrimonial benefit to one, 
and patrimonial loss or injury to an- 
other. The Presbyteries do not main- 
tain, that they can simply refuse to re- 
ceive any candidate who is defiled with 
what has been somewhat indecently 
denounced as the “ leprosy of patron- 
age; but they so read the Acts of 
Parliament as to extract from them 
power to make the veto law, and there- 
by indirectly to allow the people to 
defeat the choice of the patron. This 
we hope and believe is a fair represen- 
tation of their construction of the sta- 
tutes. But it does not concern our 
present argument to enquire, whether 
it be aright, and sound, and legal con- 
struction, or whether the Parliament 
of Scotland really intended to confer 
such powers as the Church claims. 
It is enough for our purpose, that the 
claim now advanced depends on the 
construction of statute. The Church, 
of course, cannot be surprised to find 
that an Act of Parliament may bear 
two constructions, or that some other 
party interested should think the 
Church’s construction wrong. What 
is the consequence? The most Quix. 
otic champion of the Church's powers, 
we should think, will hardly venture 
to maintain, that among the other 
privileges conferred by these Acts 
of Parliament, the Legislature has 
made Church Courts interpreters of 
statutes. ‘This is the office of the civil 
court in all countries, which, so far as 
we know, has never been abolished, 
derogated from, or transferred to other 
hands; and it would surely require 
enacting words of special foree and 
stringency, to create in the Church a 
rival power which should control the 
Civil Court, or reign in conjunction 
with it over a divided empire. No 
implication, at least no provision of 
doubtful meaning, could be permitted 
to abrogate a principle which lies at 
the foundation of every known system 
of jurisprudence. If, then, the Chureh 
be not made its own judge in the in- 
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terpretation of statute law—if the con» 
struction of the Church be not conelu. 
sive and binding on all the lieges— 
there must necessarily be some higher 
tribunal to which the Church is amen. 
able, and whose interpretation she is 
bound to receive and adopt. Whena 
patron and a presbytery, therefore, dif- 
fer as to the limits of their respective 
rights and powers as regulated and de. 
fined by Acts of Parliament, they must 
of necessity submit their dispute to the 
decision of the court whose jurisdiction 
is privative in the interpretation of 
statutes—that is, to the Court of Ses- 
sion. 

But it is said that the present is a 
question of jurisdiction, and that, in a 
competition of jurisdictions, neither of 
the courts claimingis the proper judge. 
We do not admit either the truth of 
the premises or the legitimacy of the 
conclusion. Ist, There is no question 
of jurisdiction ; for the Presbyteries 
under the statutes are acting minis- 
terially, not judicially. But let that 
pass. 2d, Supposing there were a 
question, whether the jurisdiction of 
the Court of Session be excluded by a 
privative jurisdiction vested in the 
Church Courts by statute—so far from 
the Court of Session being an incom- 
petent tribunal for the disposal of that 
question, the nature of the case ren- 
ders it the only competent tribunal. 
Every lawyer knows, and all men may 
be made to understand, that the Su- 
preme Civil Court is the proper tribu- 
nal for disposing of questions of juris- 
diction, and that all matter of jurisdic- 
tion is matter proper for the decision 
of that Court. Wereit otherwise, no 
such case could ever be extricated. 
The Supreme Civil Court is entitled 
and bound to take cognisance of all 
complaints, except where it can be 
shown that its jurisdiction is excluded. 
The party who pleads the exclusion of 
the Court’s jurisdiction, of course sub- 
mits that question to the decision of 
the Court. He does not stand aloof 
and refuse to plead at all, because he 
knows well, that, if he were so obsti- 
nate or so ill advised, judgment must 
go against him by default, and the 
strong arm of the law would compel 
him to give obedience to that judg- 
ment. But he appears and pleads, 
and the Court disposes of the question 


of jurisdiction, either by dismissing the — 


complaint, or by sustaining its own ju- 
risdiction and giving redress. In the 
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latterevent, wasit ever heard of that the 
party who had pleaded the exclusion 
of the Court's jurisdiction, refused to 
abide by the Court’s decision, or solicit- 
ed the interference of the other Court 
whose jurisdiction he had unsuccess- 
fully attempted to support? This may 
be illustrated by a familiar example. 
Justices of Peace are by a certain sta- 
tute (the Small Debt Act, 6 Geo. LV.) 
empowered to dispose of actions for 
sums under £8:6:8 in a summary 
form, and all review of their judg- 
ments by the Court of Session is spe- 
cially excluded. It would be in vain, 
therefore, for the party defeated be- 
fore the Justices, to apply to the Court 
of Session for an alteration of their 
judgment, on the general ground that 
it was contrary & law or evidence, 
But suppose such an application to be 
made, the Court of Session would be 
called upon to decide the question of 
jurisdiction, and this they would do by 
reading and interpreting the statute. 
Again, suppose the party who lost his 
cause before the Justices, applied to the 
Court of Session to set aside that 
judgment, on the ground that the Jus- 
tices had exceeded their powers, or had 
violated the provisions of ,the statute, 
the Court would, as before, decide the 
question of jurisdiction, by reading 
and construing the statute ; andif they 
found that the Justices had exceeded 
their powers, they, as interpreters of 
the statute, would determine accord- 
ingly, and set aside the judgment com- 
plained of, notwithstanding the exclu- 
sion of review by the statute. The 
Justices might have read the statute 
differently ; but their opinions. could 
not interfere with the judgment of the 
Court of Session, as supreme and un- 
controlled interpreter of the law. Just 
so is it with Presbyteries of the 
Church. By virtue of certain statutes 
they exercise (on the hypothesis) cer- 
tain jurisdiction in the trial and admis- 
sion of ministers. If a rejeeted pre- 
sentee brought a judgment of the Pres. 
bytery under review of the Court of 
Session, and pleaded that he was 
wrongously rejected on the ground of 
heresy, praying the Court to take trial 


— of his orthodoxy, and reverse the judg- 


ment of the Presbytery, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the application would be 
dismissed, and the Court would find 
that their jurisdiction is excluded by 
statute. But would they decide this 
without. reading the statute, or are 
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they to sit in judgment on the statute, 
with power to interpret it only in.one 
way? On the contrary, their judgment 
would be pronounced in respect of the 
construction which they themselves, as 
supreme interpreters of the law, put on 
that statute. But, again, ifa rejected 
presentee complained that the Presby- 
tery had violated the statute, and ex~ 
ceeded its powers, what principle or 
what consideration, in the name of law 
and of common sense, could exclude 
the Court from again, as before, judg- ~ 
ing of the construction of the statute? 
They would read it again, and, if they 
thought the complaint well founded, 
they would give redress just as they 
had done in the case of the Justices of 
Peace. Such was the complaint of 
Lord Kinnoul and Mr Young in the 
Auchterarder case, and such is the 
mode in which the Court disposed of it. 

The powers and privileges of the 
Church Establishment rest exclusively 
on statute law ; and the Court of Ses- 
sion is the proper and legally consti- 
tuted interpreter of statute. Is it pos- 
sible then to dispute, that the statutes 
of the realm, as interpreted by the 
Court of Session, dre the measure of 
the Church’s powers—that the sta- 
tutes, as interpreted by the Court, must 
command the obedience of the Church 
as completely as if the Legislature had 
spoken so unambiguously as not to re- 
quire the intervention of an interpre- 
ter? The construction of the Court is 
part of the statute—it is law. : 

What then becomes of the coxzt- 
ston between the civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal courts? The latter are bound to 
obey the statute as interpreted by the 
former, and the Church may be com- 
pelled to obedience by physical force, 
which the constitution has furnished 
her with no means of resisting. Col- 
lision! This is the collision between a 
sovereign and his subject, between the 
law and the lieges, between the judge 
and the litigant. 

Our readers cannot fail to have ob- 
served, that we have avoided entering 
on the merits of the Auchterarder 
case, and our motive to this course 
must be obvious ; for if the Court be 
entitled, as we venture to think we 
have demonstrated, to instruct the 
Presbyteries of the Church in the 
meaning of Acts of Parliament, and to 
define and explain the duties thereby 
imposed on Presbyteries, it is enough 
for our present argument, that judg. 
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ment has been given to a certain ef- 
fect on the import of these statutes. 
That judgment must, of course, com- 
mand the obedience of Presbyteries as 
subjects of the realm. But, in order 
to a precise understanding of the po- 
sition assumed by the Church since 
the judgment of the House of Lords, 
. it may be necessary in a few words to 
state, what we conceive to have been 
the question raised and determined in 
the Auchterarder case. 

By the Act 1592, ¢. 116, which has 
always been considered and looked 
up to as the great charter of the Pres- 
byterian Church in this country, the 
trial and admission of ministers is 
committed to Presbyteries, with full 
powers to judge of the qualifications 
of any party presented to them by a 
patron, but under this most emphatic 
and significant proviso, ‘* Provided 
the foresaid Presbyteries be bound 
and astricted to receive and admit 
quhatsumever qualified minister pre- 
sented be his Majesty or laick pa- 
trones.”” This Act is admitted to be 
in force, and we need not trace the 
history of the law of patronage in the 
interval between 1592 and 1690. But 
in the latter year the Presbyterian 
Church was again made the Church 
of the State, and the rights formerly 
vested in patrons were transferred to 
other hands, viz. to the heritors and 
elders. A new machinery was called 
into existence for the extrication of 
these new rights and arrangements ; 
but the whole system worked so ill, that 
it was declared “ inconvenient” by 
the statute 10 Anne, which restored 
patrons to their “ ancient rights” of 
presenting ‘ qualified ministers” to 
the various benefices, and of new 
bound and obliged the Presbyteries, 
as under the Act 1592, c.116, to “ re- 
ceive and admit” them, after taking 
trial of their qualifications. In 1834, 
the General Assembly declared the 
Church’s resolution not to receive and 
admit any minister who should prove 
to be unacceptable to a certain portion 
of the people of the parish to which 
he should be presented, and there was 
at the same time framed a set of re- 
gulations, by which Presbyteries are 
enjoined to reject every presentee to 
whom a majority of male heads of fa- 
milies, communicants within the pa- 
rish, shall object, without the necessity 
of their assigning reasons, or of the 
Presbytery judging of the reasonable- 





ness or relevancy of the grounds of 
objection. Such was the Veto Act. 
Under its operation, Mr Young,.who 
was duly presented by Lord Kinnoul 
to the church and parish of Auchtere 
arder, was objected to by a majority 
of the male heads of families, com- 
municants within the parish, (who 
assigned. no reasons in support of 
their objections,) fand in respect of 
these objections he was rejected by the 
Presbytery, who refused to proceed to 
take trial of his qualifications, in terms 
of the Acts of Parliament. Lord Kin- 
noul and Mr Young were advised that 
this rejection was unauthorized by 
law, and that the Presbytery had no 
warrant for refusing to perform its 
statutory functions. They according- 
ly complained of this alleged breaking 
of the law to the Supreme Civil Court, 
as the only tribunal in Scotland compe- 
tent to the decision of such a question of 
statutory duty and statutory privilege. 
The patron and presentee pleaded on 
the statutes, maintaining that the 
powers of the Presbytery were limited 
to the matter of qualification. Zhe 
Presbytery also pleaded on the sta- 
tutes, contending for a different and 
more liberal interpretation, and Spe- 
cially justifying the rejection of Mr 
Young, on the ground that the Church 
had power, under the statutes, to give 
such effect to the Veto of the congre- 
gation. The Court of Session found, 


‘* That the defenders, the Presbytery 
of Auchterarder, did refuse, and continue 
to refuse, to take trial of the qualifications 
of the said Robert Young, and have re- 
jected him as presentee to the said church 
and parish, on the sole ground (as they 
admit on the record) that a majority of 
the male heads of families, communicants 
in the said parish, have dissented, without 
any reason assigned, from his admission 
as minister,—Find that the said Presby- 
tery in so doing have acted to the hurt 
and prejudice of the said pursuers, illegally, 
and in violation of their duty, and contrary 
to the provisions of certain statutes 
libelled on, and, in particular, contrary to 
the provisions of the Statute of 10 Anne, c. 
xii., entituled, ‘ An Act to restore patrons 
to their ancient rights of presenting minis- 


ters to the churches vacant in that part of, 


Great Britain called Scotland.’ ” 


The House of Lords have unhesita- 
tingly, and without qualification or re- 
servation, affirmed this judgment, and 
it is therefore now settled law, that the 
General Assembly’s Act of 1834 can- 
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not be enforced consistently with the 
performance of the duty of presbyte- 
ries under the statutes. It is solemnly 
decided, after a full, deliberate, and 
unprecedentedly laborious discussion, 
that the circumstance of a presentee 
being unacceptable to the people of a 
parish, forms no legal bar to his in- 
duction, and that no Presbytery is en- 
titled to give effect to the people’s dis- 
like, by rejecting the presentee who is 
its object. If this, then, be intrusion— 
if being unacceptable to a majority be, 
in the eyes of the Church, a sufficient 
disqualification, though no grounds of 
objection are stated—and if, in such a 
case, they consider it intrusion to in- 
duct a presentee, then the import of 
the Court's judgment is, that no 
Presbytery can legally refuse (if so 
required) to INTRUDE a duly presented 
and duly qualified minister into a pa- 
rish, on the general ground of his 
being unacceptable to the people, ora 
portion of the people. 

By thejudgmentin the Auchterarder 
case, therefore, the Church was suffici- 
ently certiorated that the passing of the 
Veto Act was contrary to law, and ultra 
vires of the Assembly ; and that the re- 
jection of a presentee by a Presbytery, 
under the operation of that Act, is il- 
legal. In these circumstances two 
courses were open, either of which, 
we apprehend, would have been con- 
sistent with the dignity and theindepen- 
dence of the Church, neither of which 
would have subjected her tothe charge 
of disobedience and rebellion. View- 
ing the existing state of the law as an 
intolerable evil, she might fairly, 
honourably, and consistently apply to 
Parliament for an alteration of the law, 
and for a legislative sanction of what is 
called the principle of non-intrusion, 
On the other hand, if a recurrence 
to the practice which obtained before 
1834, turned out after all no such 
mighty evil as in the heat of contro- 
versy it,had been represented, or if the 
succes§ of an application to Parlia- 
ment seemed doubtful or hopeless— 
full, unqualified, ungrudging obedience 
to the law, and to the Civil Court as the 
interpreter of the law, was the high 
imperative duty of the Church, both 
as a Christian Church and as the 
Church of a Christian State. And is 
this submission, this Christian obedi- 
ence to the civil power, the less ne- 
cessary or the less obligatory, because 
the Church has resolved to approach 
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Parliament as a humble suppliant ? 
Did any subject of a state ever apply 
to the Legislature for powers and pri- 
vileges, which in the mean time, 
without the Legislature’s sanction, and 
in despite of thesupreme civil authority, 
he was exercising by masterful usurp- 
ation? Would it be decorous, would 
it be expedient, would it be consistent 
with the principles of morality and 
religion, would it tend to further the 
great end of the Church's existence 
in connexion with the State, that while, 
with an arrogant assumption of inde- 
pendence, the Church bid defiance to 
the supreme executive authority, and 
contemned its orders, she should at 
the same time humbly solicit, or re- 
spectfully importune, the Legislature 
to make new Jaws for the regulation 
of ecclesiastical concerns, to which, of 
course, she will conform so long only as 
it suits her own views of ecclesiastical 
expediency or ecclesiastical ambition 
—as if laws were made only to be 
broken, or as if Parl:ament would lend 
a ready ear to the petition of him who 
has already set at nought the power of 
Parliament, by re‘using obedience to 
the statute law of the realm? We 
have put this case hypothetically only ; 
but let us see what is the attitude 
which the Church has in fact assumed. 
The General Assembly, in May 
1839, took into their consideration the 
judgment of the House of Lords in the 
Auchterarder case, and this is their 
deliverance :— 


‘* The General Assembly having heard 
the report of the Procurator on the Auch- 
terarder case, and considered the judgment 
of the House of Lords, affirming the deci- 
sion of the Court of Session, and being 
satisfied that by the said judgment all 
questions of civil right, so far as the 
Presbytery of Auchterarder is concerned, 
are substantially decided, do now, in ac- 
cordance with the uniform practice of the 
Church, and with the resolution of last 
General Assembly, ever to give and in- 
culcate implicit obedience to the deci- 
sions of Civil Courts, in regard to the civil 
rights and emoluments secured by law to 
the Church, instruct the said Presbytery 
to offer no farther resistance to the claims 
of Mr Young or the patron, to the emolu- 
ments of the benefice of Auchterarder, 
and to refrain from claiming the jus devo- 
lutum, or any other civil right or privilege 
connected with the said benefice. 

“ And whereas the principle of non-intru- 
sion is one coeval with the Reformed Kirk 
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of Scotland, and forms an integral part of 
its constitution, embodied in its standards 
and declared in various Acts of Assembly, 
the General Assembly resolve that this 
principle cannot be abandoned, and that 
no presentee shall be forced upon any parish 
contrary to the will of the congregation.” 


This, it must be admitted, is ingeni- 
ous enough; but it is not manly or 
straightforward —it is unworthy of 
the Church of Scotland. The first 
and paramount duty of the General 
Assembly, in the circumstances, was to 
instruct the Presbytery of Auchterar- 
der as to their future course in the 
matter of Mr Young's settlement. The 
Court of Session and the Hovse of 
Lords had found that, in refusing to 
take that gentleman on trial, the Pres- 
bytery had broken the law—the Gen- 
eral Assembly do not instruct them 
to retrace their steps and obey the law. 
Bat neither, on the other hand, have 
they the manliness or the courage in 
direct terms to enjoin them to set the 


daw at defiance. They instruct them, 


in the first paragraph above quoted, to 
*‘ offer no farther resistance to the 
claims of Mr Young or the patron to 
the emoluments of the benefice ;’’ but 
this does not meet the exigency of the 
ecase—this does not dispose of the diffi- 
culty raised by the judgment of the 
Court of Session. What that Court 
denounced as illegal, and contrary to 
the provisions of statute, was not “ re- 
sistance to the claims of Mr Young or 
the patron to the emoluments of the 
benefice,” but refusal to take trial of 
the qualifications of Mr Young. Had 
the resolution, therefore, stopped with 
the first paragraph, the Presbytery of 
Auchterarder might have been puzzled 
to know how the General Assembly 
wished or expected them to act. But 
then they go ontosay, that they cannot 
abandon the principle of non-intrusion, 
and resolve “that no presentee shall 
be forced upon any parish contrary to 
the will of the congregation.’’ This 
language, as addressed to the Presby- 
tery of Auchterarder, is perfectly in- 
telligible. No intrusion, they say, shall 
take place, and of course the Presbytery 
sanderstand that they are not to violate 
this general resolution in the case of 
Mr Young. The General Assembly 





thus instruct the Presbytery, the des 
Jenders in the Auchterarder case, to 
persist in that refusal, which has been 
solemnly adjudged to be illegal, and 
a violation of the statutes. They dis 
rect and enjoin the Presbytery to dis- 
obey the law. Will the framer of that 
resolution, will any member of Assem- 
bly who supported it, venture to say, 
that such is not, or was not intended 
to be, the meaning of the clause which 
we have quoted? Will any advocate 
of the Church’s recent measures tell 
us, that if the Presbytery of Auchter- 
arder were now proceeding to the set- 
tlement of Mr Young, in obedience to 
the civil law, they would not be held 
by the General Assembly directly to 
have violated the instructions delivered 
to them in ‘that resolution ? 

The Church having been compelled, 
for conscience sake as is alleged, to 
assume this attitude of defiance, and 
for a time so far to abandon her duty 
as to set the evil examiple of disobedi- 
ence, it might have been expected, at 
least, that her leading members and 
her most prominent supporters would 
have been ready to join with us in de- 
ploring the necessity which led to so 
painful and so mischievous a result s 
and, above all, that they would not 
have hesitated to admit the true char- 
acter of their own conduct and con- 
dition asaChurch. But with a glaring 
inconsistency, which nothing can ex- 
plain or justify, at the very moment 
that they are thus declaring war in the 
parish of Auchterarder, and reading 
this lesson of rebellion to the Presby- 
tery, their language to the Legislature 
and the country is moderate and bland 
and peaceful, and, alas, most deceitful! 
They say that they are ready “ ever 
to give and inculcate implicit obedi- 
ence to the decisions of Civil Courts;” * 
and one writer, who seems to have 
been instructed tospeak the sentiments 
of the dominant party in the Church, 
gravely maintains that the Church 
hast * deferentially suspended all pro- 
ceedings that might conflict with the 
actings of the Civil Court,” and com- 
plains of the charge of disobedience 
brought against the Church as “ wan- 
ton and absurd.” { Is it possible, then, 
that the Church designedly speaks to 





* Dr Chalmers’s Resolution. 


+ ‘* The Present Position of the Church of Scotland Explained and Vindicated.” 


By a Lay Member of the Church. P, 14, 


{ Ibid. p. 42. 
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the Legislature and the country in lan- 
guage different from, and inconsistent 
with, that in which she addresses her 
own inferior judicatories? Or is this 
resolution of set purpose couched in 
terms so equivocal as readily to bear 
a double meaning? We most sincerely 
hope that the leaders of the Church 
have not so far forgotten their own 
dignity—nay, abandoned the princi- 
ples of common honesty. We cannot 
for one moment, even in argument, 
assume the possibility of such conduct 
or such motives. ‘The Church must 
elect one of two courses: If she sin- 
cerely desire to yield obedience to the 
law, let her instruct the Presbytery of 
Auchterarder to proceed with the set- 
tlement of Mr Young. Till this be 
done—cheerfully, unqualifiedly, and 
because the law requires it—the sup- 
porters of the Church’s recent pro- 
ceedings must smother their indigna- 
tion, when they are denounced as re- 
bellious and disobedient subjects. 

On general grounds, whatever tends 
to interrupt the harmony and good 
understanding which ought to subsist 
between Church and State, or to lessen 
or destroy their cordial co-operation 
in promoting the cause of peace and 
order and religion, is in itself a na- 
tional calamity. At the present mo- 
ment too, the scheme of Church Ex- 
tension, in support of which the mem- 
bers of the Church of Scotland have 
displayed such noble energy, confess- 
edly depends for its ultimate and full 
success on the pecuniary assistance of 
the Government. Jn a manner and 
on grounds which must, render the 
application irresistible, the .Church 
demands endowments for those new 
places of worship which the liberality 
of her own sons has enabled her to 
erect. But no man in his senses can 
doubt that the course pursued in re- 
gard to the Veto Act, is a material 
bar to the advancement of the claim 
for additional endowments. Many 
men, and these not the least influen- 
tial portion of the community, look 
on that course with something more 
than disapproval. Parliament must 
pause, and inquire into the truth of 
the charge of rebellion and disobe- 


dience brought against the Church by 


a large and most respectable minority* 


_ of her own members. No Government 


Be hor 
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ean reasonably be asked or can safely 
consent to confer new boons, and te 
make new grants in favour of the 
Church, while such heavy suspicions 
lie against her loyalty, and good faith, 
and obedience. ; 

Add to this, that the agitation of 
any such question as the present is 
calculated to withdraw the attention 
of the clergy from the performance 
of their pastoral duties, and to engen- 
der animosities and disunion in the 
Church. There is here surely abun- 
dance of present immediate -evil re- 
sulting from the course which the last 
General Assembly have resolved to 
pursue, 

But what is there to account for 
such zeal, or to justify such sacrifices ? 
Previous to the passing of the Veto 
Act in the General Assembly of 1834, 
there were many discussions in the 
Church Courts as to the expediency 


‘of that measure, independent altos 


gether of its legality; but to the 
Church Courts these discussions were . 
entirely, or almost entirely, confined. 
Now, however, it is high time that 
the attention of all men who are 
friendly to the Church, and especially 
of those who may be called to legis- 
late on this subject, should be closely, 
anxiously, and impartially directed to 
the enquiry, whether such a modifiea- 
tion of the law of patronage as the 
Veto Act was intended to accomplish, 
would be a practical benefit to the 
Church and people of Scotland. 3 
The discussion of every question of 
policy is materially facilitated by 
ascertaining in the first place the pre- 
cise nature and limits of the matter im 
dispute, and by a clear short state- 
ment, in unequivocal terms, of the 
question to be solved; for, as Mr 
Locke remarks, “there is no such 
way to give defence to absurd doc- 
trines, as to guard them round with 
legions of obscure, doubtful, unde- 
fined words.” : 
We understand, then, that there is 
no proposal now on the part of the 
Church to abolish patronage. The 
parliamentary enquiry on this subject 
in the year 1834, afforded an opportu- 
nity to many of the most distinguished 
and best qualified members of the 
Church of Scotland to put on reeord 
their valuable opinions, and the result 





* The number of members of Assembly who voted for Dr Cook’s motion was 155, ; 


in a house consisting of 359 members, 
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seems to be, that a very great majority 
of all classes in Scotland are convin- 
ced that a measure for the abolition 
of patronage is neither expedient nor 
desirable. In 1834, Lord Moncreiff 
informed the Committee of the House 
of Commons, that * beyond all doubt 
a large proportion, at least more than 
one-half ofthewholeclergy in Scotland, 
must be supposed to be adverse to the 
motion for repealing the law of pa- 
tronage.”’ * Again, in speaking of the 
people of Scotland generally, he 
says,—t 

. I think that there has been great ac- 
tivity used, and strong measures used; 
measures, some of which I own have ex- 
cited my great surprise, and my very great 
regret, fur exciting the people to come 
forward in this matter; and that great 
exertions have been made to procure 
those petitions, and to obtain the signa- 
tures of persons who have little under- 
standing on the subject, who have never 
contemplated the difficulties, who are 
moved almost entirely by what I have 
already mentioned as the still remaining 
strong prejudices and hereditary feeling, 
rather than any thing else, against the law 
of patronage. 

** In this state of things, I find it not 
only difficult, I must say impossible, for 
me to infer that the feeling of all, or of 
any thing like all, the intelligent people of 
Scotland is against the law of patronage. 
I very strongly suspect that if the city of 
Edinburgh, and many other of the large 


‘places within the country, if the counties 


even, and even the Royal burghs were 
polled, it would be found that there is a 
large mass of the population that are de- 
cidedly hostile to the measure, and that 
the population of the highest intelligence, 
in particular in Scotland, are very much 
against it.” 

If such were the state of feeling in 
1834, it is not surprising that hostility 
to the existence of patronage in the 
Church should have beeome more and 
more uncommon, when, in the report 
already referred to, we find such 
menas Lord Moncreiff and Mr Bell 
on the one hand, and Dr Cook and 
Mr Whigham on the other—men dia- 
metrically opposed in their general 
views of Church polity—concur in 
holding that patronage forms a most 





important element in the union of 
Church and State, a most powerful 
** connecting link” in the maintenance 
of that union.{ It is not surprising 
that the General Assembly should, re- 
peatedly since that time, have nega- 
tived by very large majorities proposi- 
tions for the abolition of patronage ; 
on the last occasion by a majority of 
166 to 96.§ For all practical pur- 
poses, therefore, this question may be 
fairly considered as settled ; and in the 
present controversy the Church must 
be held not to contemplate in any event 
the total repeal of the patronage law. 

On the other hand, there is no ques- 
tion raised as to the right of a con- 
gregation to state objections to the 
life, literature, and orthodoxy of a 
presentee, or the right of the Presby- 
teries to dispose of these objections, 
and if they be well founded to give 
effect to them by refusing to induct. 
Under the existing law, the congrega- 
tion are afforded two separate oppor- 
tunities in the course of every settle- 
ment of advancing such objections ; 
the first, at the moderation in the call ; 
and the second, immediately before 
ordination; | and no one disputes 
the competency of Presbyteries to 
judge and determine in this matter, or 
the power of the General Assembly 
to make such rules*and regulations as 
will give the greatest practical effect 
to the-privilege of objection, provided 
that no attempt be made to extend the 
people's right beyond its proper sub- 
ject matter, viz. the qualifications of 
the presentee properly and technically 
so called. 

The whole controversy then turns 
on the propriety and expediency of 
giving to a congregation a right to 
reject-a presentee without assigning 
any reasons, a power of exercising an 
absolute veto on the patron’s choice, 
to which the Presbytery are bound to 
give effect, without enquiry as to the 
reasonableness of the grounds of ob- 
jection. It matters little to the argu- 
ment whether the people's will be ex- 
pressed in the form of a consent or a 
dissent. The question relates to the 
nature and extent of the power which 
should be conferred on the people ; and 





* Report on Church Patronage, p. 196, In. 1346. 

¢ See Report on Patronage, pp- 115, 190, 191, 353, 434. 
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we understand the principle main- 
tained by the majority of the Church 
to be, that no presentee ought to be 
settled in any parish where the people 
say in simple terms, ‘ we do not like 


“him,” or © we will not have him,”’ 


without any explanation whatever. 
We have been the more anxious to 
arrive at a very clear understanding 
of the question at issue, because there 
are obvious symptoms of a wish on 
the part of the Church to avoid the 
real difficulty of the subject. For 
example, the pamphleteer already 
quoted has the following passage :—* 
*¢ Upon this motion” (Dr Chalmers’s) 
*‘ Lonly further observe at present, 
that while it distinctly pledged the 
Assembly to adhere to the fundamental 
law of the Church against the intru- 


sion of ministers, it did not pledge the: 


house to adhere ¢o the particular mode 
of giving effect to that fundamental 
law by the Veto of the majority of the 
heads of families, but left it open to 
the Church hereafter to modify or 
alter that branch of the law as might 
yet seem to be advisable.” Again, 
he speaks of “calling in the con- 
trol of the Presbytery” where op- 
position is stirred up against a presen- 
tee upon groundless prejudices, or 
from motives positively unworthy.” — 
P. 45. Nay, he says, “ the very first 
duty of the Presbytery in such circum. 
stances would necessarily be to sup- 
port the hands of the patron, and to 
put down the unworthy and scanda- 
lous opposition.” —Pp. 47,48. Now 
we repeat our admission, that the pre- 
cise form in which the people’s abso- 
lute right is exercised does not affect 
the question of principle, nor would it 
alter the course of our argument, if, in 
place of the male heads of families 
within the parish, the Church had 
seen fit to commit the right of Veto to 
the females under fourteen years of 
age. But the moment that our op- 
ponents begin to speak or to write of 
the “ control” or the “‘ judgment” of 
the Presbytery in this matter, they 
necessarily and at once abandon their 
broad principle, that the people’s dis« 
like, expressed in a negative monosyl- 
lable, shall exclude—that being unac- 
ceptable, no matter from what cause, 
shall constitute a disqualification. 


Having so far cleared the way to« 
wards a full understanding of the 
question truly at issue, we proceed to 
enquire into the merits of the principle 
of non-intrusion as thus explained and 
defined, and to examine the arguments 
chiefly relied on by its supporters. 

In the Act of 1834, “* The General 
Assembly declare, that it is a funda- 
mental law of this Church, (i. e. of 
the Church of Scotland,) that no 
pastor shall be intruded on any con- 
gregation contrary to the will of the 
people.” This is at once the indue- 
tive cause and the justification of the 
enactment which follows. The prin- 
ciple of non-intrusion therefore is de- 
fended, not only on the general ground 
of its expediency or necessity, but also 
by reason of its antiquity and its fun- 
damental character. We are told that 
it is “ coeval with the existence of 
the Christian Church,” t and that the 
Veto Act is therefore no innovation, 
but the revival of an old law. This 
is perhaps not the most important 
branch of the subject ; but we are un- - 
willing to omit the consideration of an 
argument so confidently advanced by 
the supporters of the General Assem~ 
bly’s enactment. 

We directly and utterly deny that 
there ever existed in the Church of 
Scotland, or in any Established Chureh 
whatever, such a fundamental law as 
is now sought to beenforced. Neither 
during the centuries which have elap- 
sed since the Reformation, nor at any 
earlier period, have the people in the 
Church of Scotland possessed or ex- 
ercised a right of negativing the 
choice of the patron, without stating 
special grounds of objection for the 
consideration of the Presbytery—a 
right of having the bare expression of 
their will given effect to as against 
the presentee, without explanation and 
without enquiry. The people, it is 
true, have always borne some part in 
the ceremony of induction, their pre- 
sence and concurrence being thought 
conducive to the decency and solem- 
nity of the occasion, and their right to 
state and prove objections to the life 
and doctrine of the proposed new pas- 
tor, necessarily implying that their 
presence was recognised and desired, 

The rule of the Canon Law is ** Ple- 
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bis non est eligere, sed electioni con- 
sentire.” But this consent, so far from 
being essential to induction, was a 
mere formal part of the proceedings ; 
and wherever it was unreasonably 
withheld, the officers of the Church 
were instructed to proceed notwith- 
standing, and by admonition, and, if 
need were, by Church censures, to 
compel the consent of the people—as- 
siduad admonitione compellere ut omnes 
in unum consentiant.* To the same 
purpose is the instruction of the Pon- 
tiff Stephanus to the Archbishop of 
Ravenna :—* Veruntamen in hoc tuam 
plurimum oportet adhiberi solicitudi- 
nem, ut convocato clero et populo talis 
ibi eligatur per Dei misericordiam cui 
sacri non obvient canones. Sacerdo« 
tum quippe est electio, et fidelis populi 
consensus adhibendus est ; quia docen- 
dus est populus, non sequendus.”’+ The 
text of the canon law is thus clearly 
contradictory of the existence of any 
right of control in the people; and so 
these texts have been understood by all 
the commentators, and by the later 
canonists. Thus Zoesius, after men- 
tioning the presence of the people as 
a usual part of the ceremony of elec- 
tion and induction, adds :—“ Verum 
hoc non ita accipiendum, quasi popu- 
lus suffragia daret, sed quod vel popu- 
lus aliquem postularet aut desideraret, 
quem postea -clerus pro populi voto 
eligeret, non tamen necessario: vel 
quod postea consentiret in electum per 
elerum populus, ut gratior esset.”+ So 
that the people were at liberty to ex- 
press either their wish for the election of 
a particular person, or their approval of 
the person elected; but neither their 
desire nor their opinion had any legal 
or necessary effect on the election. 
But it is not in the canon law alone 
that we find authority for the opinion 
which we have so distinctly expressed ; 
for the Protestant churches generally 
have received the doctrine of the 
people’s assent to precisely the same 
effect, and in the same spirit. Boeh- 
mer, in a work which is of great 
authority in all Protestant churches, 
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describes the general in 
terms almost exactly descriptive of 
our own system, which allows the 
people to state special objections :— 
‘* Preterea nec ipsi parochiani, quibus 
presentandus preeficiendus, prorsus 
excluduntur, sed itidem voto negativo 
gaudent, salvo jure presentandi soli 
patrono debito. Audiendi itaque sunt, 
et hunc in finem; antequam presen- 
tetur candidatus Episcopo, sistendus iis 
est in cathedra sacra ad concionem 
Soxiuearrixiy habendam ; alibi etiam, e& 
habita et finita, superintendens, qui 
eidem interesse jubetur, sententiam 
parochianorum de candidati mori- 
bus et vita exquirit, et que forsan in 
eo reprobata ipsique objecta fuerint, 
consistorio refert.”§ In the next sec- 
tion, he tells us what effect the Con- 
sistory give to such objections. “‘ Ope- 
ratur vero hoc votum negativum, ut 
probata inhabilitate aliisque defectibus 
candidato objectis demonstratis, re- 
pellatur, etpatrono injungatur ut magis 
idoneum presentet.” || The same au- 
thor, in another and a later work, (as 
quoted by Lord Corehouse in the 


‘Auchterarder case,) repeats the same 


doctrine in terms equally express ; and 
we make no apology for the length or 
the number of our quotations, becatise 
the presumption arising from the ab- 
sence in all Protestant churches, other 
than our own, of any provision for 
giving effect to the unexplained dissent 
of the people in settlements, appears 
to be conclusive against the alleged 
antiquity of the principle of the Veto 
Act. In his Jus Parochiale, Boeh- 
mer says, “ Equidem in omni jure 
patronatus non quidam excluditur con- 
sensus populi, sed ita ut patrono votum 
decisivum in electionetribuatur, populo 
negativum ut possint dissentire; non 
tamen aliter quam si justas dissensus 
causas allegare queant.” F 

It would be an easy matter to mul- 
tiply authorities on such a point, but we 
refrain, the rather because we appre- 
hend that our opponents in the argu- 
ment will hardly venture on this field 
of enquiry. They will, we think, hardly 
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affect to find traces of their funda- 
mental principle, either in the Canon 
Law or in the ecclesiastical polity of 
the continental Protestants. For the 
same reason we shall assume, without 
argument, that no such principle exists 
in the Church of England. 

But the assertion of the fundamental 
principle is rested mainly, we pre- 
sume, on the history of the Reformed 
Church of Scotland, and the claims 
and pretensions to exclusive power and 
jurisdiction which that Church has 
from time to time advanced. To a 
consideration of these we accordingly 
proceed. 

In the year 1558, on the eve of the 
Scottish Reformation, but while the 
Canon Law was still the law of the 
Church, and as such the law of the 
land, immediately after the accession 
of Elizabeth to the English throne, 
and while the Queen Regent in Scot- 
land was * labouring what she could 
to make up the differences that had 
arisen in point of religion,” * the 
grievances of the ConcREGaATION (as 
the Reformers were called) were pre- 
sented in an articulate form to the 
Regent, and by her remitted to a con- 
voeation of all the ecclesiastics within 
the kingdom. Among other demands, 
there is one relating specially to the 
settlement of ministers; “* That Bi- 
shops be elected by the consent of the 
gentry of the diocese, and parish priests 
by consent of the parishioners.” f 
This is the first regular and formal 
intimation, so far as we know, of a de- 
sire on the part of any section of the 
Church of Scotland for the introduc- 
tion of a new principle into this branch 
of Ecclesiastical Law. The answer 
of the Convocation is, “* That what is 
decreed by the Canon Law concerning 
the election of bishops and pastors, 
ought to be maintained entire. And 
moreover, seeing the election of pre- 
lates was a privilege belonging to the 
Crown, which required only the con- 
sent of the Pope to determine any 
thing in opposition thereto, at a time 
when the Queen was so young, would 
be a piece of very high indiscretion 
and insolence, and a treasonable en- 
croachment upon the royal preroga- 


tive.” 


But the demand on the part of the 
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people, thus, for the first time, an- 
nounced in general terms, was not lost 
sight of, when the triumph of the re- 
forming principles in 1560 gave to 
Jobn Knox and his brethren a fa. 
vourable opportunity of pressing on 
the notice of Parliament such views 
as they deemed necessary to the pro- 
motion of the Reformation. It was 
under these circumstances that the 
* First Book of Discipline” was com- 
piled, and submitted to Parliament as 
a system of ecclesiastical polity suited 
to the improved principles and con- 
dition of the Church, Many of its 
provisions, however, were so dise 
tasteful, especially to the nobility, . 
that it never obtained the sanction 
of the Legislature, but, on the con- 
trary, was generally denounced as 
a ‘devout imagination.” { The au- 
thority of this book therefore is, to 
say the least, extremely questionable ¢ 
nor could it, with any show of reason, 
be relied on as evidence of the exist- 
ence of a fundamental law. But, as 
illustrative of the views entertained on 
many important questions of polity, 
by the fathers of the Reformation in 
Scotland, it is beyond doubt a valuable 
monument, and well worthy of notice 
in such a discussion as the present. 
The fourth chapter concerns the sets 
tlement of ministers, and the subject 
is thus introduced :— 


** In a church reformed, or tending to 
reformation, none ought to presume either 
to preach, or yet to minister the sacra- 
ments, till that orderly they be called to 
the same. Ordinarie vocation consisteth 
in Election, Examination, and Admission. 
And because that election of ministers, 
in this cursed Papistrie, hath altogether 
been abused, we think expedient to ine 
treat it more largely.” 


The initiative, or the right of elec- 
tion, is then committed to the people: 
‘It appertaineth to the people, and to 
every several congregation, to elect 
their minister.” But if the people did 
not exercise their right within forty 
days after the vacancy, the election 
was to devolve upon the superintendent 
and his council, in whose place the 
presbytery now stands. In the first 
case of course, that of absolute popu- 
lar election, no minister could be elect- 
ed who was unacceptable to a majority 
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of the congregation, and no collision 
could take place between the right of 
nomination and the mera voluntas, 
the unreasoning dislike, of the people. 
But when the election fell to the 
Church Court, let us see what provi- 
sion was made for consulting the wishes 
of the people. In the first place, it is 
said that ** the admission of ministers 
to their offices” (as distinct from elec- 
tion, and forming the third part of 
« ordinarie vocation”) “ must consist 
in [the] consent of the people and 
church whereto they shall be appoint- 
ed, and approbation of the learned 
ministers appointed for their examina- 
tion.” And if the “learned ministers” 
approve of the candidate; if his “ doc- 
trine be found wholesome, and able to 
instruct the simple, and if the Church 
justly can reprehend nothing in his 
life, doctrine, nor utterance, then we 
judge the church (¢. e. the congre- 
gation) which before was destitute, 
unreasonable, if they refuse him whom 
the Chureh did offer; and [that] 
they should be compelled, by the cen- 
sure of the councell and church, 
to receive the person appointed and 
approved by the judgment of the god- 
ly and learned.”—* For altogether 
this is to be avoided, that any man be 
violently intruded or thrust in upon 
any congregation; but this liberty, 
with all care, must be reserved to 
every several church to have their 
votes and suffrages in election of their 
ministers. But violent intrusion we 
call not, when the councell of the 
Church, in the feare of God and for 
the salvation of the people, offereth 
unto them a sufficient man to instruct 
them, whom they shall not be forced 
to admit before just examination, as 
before is said.” 

Violent intrusion therefore, accord- 
ing to the “ First Book of Discipline,” 
does not consist in compelling the con- 
gregation to receive a minister whom 
they wish to reject without stating 
relevant objections to his ‘life, doc- 
trine, or utterance; for this latter 
course is recommended to the Church 
Court, while violent intrusion is de- 
nounced as inexpedient. Between 
the Reformers of that day at least, and 
the framers of the Veto Act, there is 
but small sympathy. The stern and 
manly mind of John Knox must have 
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Church of Séotland. Pirt if. (Nov. 
revolted from the idea of giving effect 
to objections, the grounds of which the 
people would not or could not state. 

Ii the First Book of Discipline is to 
be taken as an exposition at length of 
the views of those men who, in 1558, 
required the consent of the people in 
the settlement of ministers, the earliest 
Reformers clearly looked to popular, 
or a mixture of popular and clerical, 
election as the most desirable system, 
and must, of course, have aimed at 
the total abolition of the ancient rights 


agar 


of patronage. Indeed, it is impossible . 


to read the above quoted passages, and 
to observe the studious omission of all 
allusion to the patron’s right and in- 
terest to interfere, without arriving: at 
the conclusion, that the authors of the 
First Book of Discipline wished and 
intended that lay patronage should 
form no part of the new code of eccle. 
siastical law. With the wisdom of 
the design we have at present no con- 
cern; suffice it to say, that the at- 
tempts to abolish patronage in the 
sixteenth century were eminently un- 
successful. For not only was the First 
Book of Discipline rejected by Parlia- 
ment, but in five years after its com- 
pilation, the leaders of the Church 
found themselves compelled to admit 
and acquiesce in the patron’s right to 
present to benefices. In 1565, the 
General Assembly solicit her Majes- 
ty ‘that the Benefices now vaikand, 
or has vaikit since the moneth of 
March 1558, or that hereafter sall 
happin to vaike, be disposed to quali- 
fied and learned personis, able to 
preach God's Word, and to discharge 
the vocatioun concerning the ministrie, 
be the tryall and admissioun of the 
superintendents.’"* This seems modest 
and reasonable enough, but the Queen’s 
answer betrays considerable jealousy 
of the designs of the Church :—* To 
the second article it is answerit, That 
her Majestie thinks it na wayes rea- 
sonable that scho sould defraude her- 
self of sa great a Pairt of the Patri- 
monie of her Crowne, as to put the 
Patronage of Benefices furth of her 
awin hands.’’t The explanation of the 
General Assembly, in their * Answers 
to the Queen's Answers,” is a com- 
plete submission and acquiescence in 
the existence and exercise of patronage 
within the Church :— 
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** Our mind ig not that her Majestie, the office that vaiks be the judgment 
or any uther Patron of this Realm, sould of the elderschip and consent of the 
be defrauded of their just Patronagesi; congregation.” And a little after (§ 
but we mean, quhensoever her Majestieor 5):—<« In this ordinar election it is to 
any uther Patron does present any person be eschewit that na person be intrusit 
toa Benefice, that the person presentit jn ony of the offices of the kirk, cons 
sould be tryit and examineit be the judg@ trary to the will of the congregation to 
ment of learned men of the Kirk, sick as whom they ar appointed, or without 
presently are the superintendents ap- the voce of the elderschip.” This is 
pointed thereto: and as the presentatioun a very broad doctrine, boldly stated ; 
of Benefices pertains to the Patrone, sa and, if it had been represented as a de- 
anes ae cemmenn Carver, Se Tew and claration of the existing law, it might 
reason, pertain to the Kirk: of the quhilk have been.n difienlt tack to. seetenl 
collatioun the Kirk sould not be defraudit, . burials tin adhiihonl f the Church i 
more nor the patrones of their presenta- 5) TED SRR AEN ARORE GS 0 <a 
tioun: For utherwayes, if it sal be lesum their answer 6 to the Queen in 1565, 
to the Patrone absolutely to present quhom But it is not a little remarkable that, 
ever they please, without Tryall or Exa- im a subsequent part of the book, 
minatioun, what, then, ean abyde in the Melville and his coadjutors admit, that 
Kirk of God bot meere Ignorance without the system which they propose and 
all Ordour ?** admire is altogether impracticable in 

conjunction with patronage—that the 

All, therefore, that the Church here two are positively incompatible. In 
proposes as a check on the absolute a subsequent chapter (Chap. XII. § 
exercise of patronage, is the trialand 9) they say:—‘* The libertie of the 
examination of presentees; and the election of persons callit to the eecle- 
motive for insisting on this is perfect-  siastical functions, and observit with- 
ly satisfactory—viz. to prevent the out interruption swa lang as the Kirk 
intrusion of ignorant men into the was not corruptit be Antichrist, we 
ministry. desyre to be restorit and retenit with. 

Then follows the Act 1567, c.7, in this realme, swa that nane be in- 
which, in the spirit of the above com- trusit upon ony congregation, either 
munications, statutes and ordains— be the prince or ony inferior person, 
*« That the examination and admission without lawful election and the assent 
of ministers within this realme be only of the people ower quham the person — 
in the power of the Kirk, now openlie is placit; as the practice of the apos- 
and publickly professed within the sa- tolical and primitive kirk and gude 
min, the presentation of laick patron- order craves. And because this order, 
ages alwaies reserved to the just and quhilk God’s word craves, cannot stand 
auncient patrones.” with patronages and presentations to ° 

Various attempts, however, stillcon- _benefices usit in the Paip’s kirk, we de- 
tinued to be made, to substitute the syre all them that trewlie fear God, ear- 
election of the people or of the nestly to consider that, for swa meikle 
Church Court for the presentation as the names of patronages and bene- 
of the patron. Of these, one of the  fices, together with the effect thairof, 
most celebrated, and historically the have flow’d fra the Paip and corrup- 
most important, is contained in The tion of the cancn law only, in so far 
Second Book of Discipline, compiled as thereby ony person was intrusit, 
by Andrew Melville and others in or placit owir kirks having curam ani- 
1578—a work of which it is only ne- marum,” therefore they beseech all 
cessary to say, that, though some of true Protestants to join them in the 
its provisions received a partial and . crusade against patronage. 
doubtful sanction from Parliament, On this passage we remark, in the 
that portion to which our attention is _ first place, that there is a clear admis- 
at present directed, (Chap. III. §4,) sion, by the framers of Zhe Second 
was certainly never admitted as law: Book of Discipline, that a right of 
“ Ordinar and outward calling (itis election in the people cannot exist in 
said) hes twa parts, election and ordi- union with the exercise of the patron's 
nation. Election is the chusing out right of nomination; and if thissbe 
of a person, or persons, maist abile to morally true, we maintain, in the se- 
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cond place, that it must be historically 
untrue that the liberty of election in 
the people was * observit without in- 
terruption swa lang as the Kirk was 
not corruptit be Antichrist.” For 
this seems to imply that the introduc- 
tion of patronage and the corruption 
by-Antichrist were contemporaneous ; 
that the one did not exist before the 
other. Now, in what church is it as- 
serted that patronage did not exist, 
and that the liberty of election in the 
people was observed without inter- 
ruption? Is it in the Church univer- 
sal during the first ages, or at least 
before Constantine? The history of 
those days, one would think, can be 
of little value in this question. The 
absence of patronage, where its exer- 
cise was impossible, in a Church not 
recognised by law and not possessed 
of benefices or endowments of any 
kind, is a fact of no force or relevancy 
in a question of ecclesiastical history 
or policy in a Church established and 
endowed. But if it be in the Church 
of Scotland that the liberty of election 
in the people is said to have been ob- 
served without interruption, we chal- 
lenge the supporters of this doctrine 
in the present day to point out any 
period, previous to the compilation of 
The Second Book of Discipline, in 
which patronage did not exist, and was 
not acknowledged in this Church. 
There is a distinct statement made 
that it did not exist till the age of cor- 
ruption ; and, to justify this statement, 
there must be some record, there must 
be some authority, to which we can be 
referred for proof of the fact. 

But if the challenge be declined, and 
no attempt made to produce authority 
in support of the statement contained 
in The Second Book of Discipline, we 
think there is abundant means to show 
that that statement is historically false. 
It is contradicted by the language of 
the Act 1567, which reserves the an- 
cient right of patronage. It is contra- 
dicted by the admission of the General: 
Assembly in 1565, already quoted, 
that “the presentation .of benefices 
pertaines to the patrone.” But the 
proofs on this subject are both numer- 
ous and direct. The oldest and most 
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venerable authority in Scottish law or 
Scottish history, the Regiam Ma, 
jestatem, speaks of patronage as an 
undoubted, ancient, and well-recog- 
nised part of the ecclesiastical consti- 
tution: —** Sed caveat sibi Patronus 
Riicus, quod vacante Ecclesia vel vica- 
ria, presentet personam idoneam, in li- 
teratura sufficientem, vita laudabili et 
sane morigeratum, et quod presentet 
illum infra quatuor menses, ne dilatio 
ulterior sue presentationis prejudi- 
care sibi valeat.”* And the same 
book, in another place, states the neces- 
sity of qualification (¢doneitas) in the 
presentee as the sole check on the 
patron’s absolute right.t It is sufii- 
cient for our purpose thus to advert 

to the antiquity of patronage and 

its recognition in the law, Its ori- 

gin is ascribed to a very remote period 
by the learned Selden.t So early as 
the sixth century, we have traces of 
its existence in the Roman law.§ Be- 
fore there was a church in Scoiland, 
the canon law had received the maxim 
** Patronum faciunt dos, edificatio, 

fundus,’’ and till the Reformation the 

canon law was the only law of the 

Church of Scotland. But in the days 

of Melville, it is impossible that such 

ignorance as he exhibits, whether_pre- 

tended or real,.on the subject of 

Church History, could have been at 

all common among the educated class. 

es; for Sir James Balfour of Pitten- 

dreich, an eminent contemporary of 

Melville’s, devotes a chapter of his 

‘*‘ Practicks of the more ancient law 

of Scotland,”’ || to the subject of ** Ad- 

vocatioun and Patronage of Kirkis,” 

every sentence of which goes to satis- 

fy the reader that he is treating of a 

right which must have existed and 

been recognised from the earliest pe- 

riod in the law of Scotland. Sir Tho- 

mas Craig, too, who was alive in 1578, 

though his celebrated treatise had not 

yet been published, gives the most 

direct testimony to the same effect. P 

The result, then, of our examination 

of the two Books of Discipline, seems 

but little conducive to the support of 

the principle of the Veto Act. John 

Knox treats the unreasonable or un- 

explained objections of the people with 
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wonderfully little respect, in recom- 
mending their removal by the compul- 
sitor of Church censures ; and the in- 
consistency of this rule with the pro- 
fession of a desire to place the election 
of pastors absolutely in the hands of 
the whole congregation, naturally ex- 
cites a suspicion, either that the First 
Book is, in this matter at least, a com- 
pilation as crude and ill-considered as 
might be supposed from the haste with 
whch it was prepared; or, on the 
other hand, that the true purpose of 
the early Reformers was to procure the 
transference of patronage into their 
own hands—a purpose which they 
veiled, in the mean time, under the pre- 
text of giving a voice to the people, 
and thus apparently diberalizing the 
constitution of the Church. The Se- 
cond Book of Discipline, no doubt, 
maintains the propriety of popular 
election in unqualified terms. But 
this is accompanied by an admission 
of its incompatibility with patronage, 
which nullifies the authority of Zhe 
Book in the present argument ; while 
the historical inaccuracy of the state- 
ment respecting the previous existence 
of patronage in the Church, whether 
arising from ignorance or design, ob- 
viously renders it an unfit source from 
which to extract evidence of the anti- 
quity or fundamental character of any 
law, and tends, in no small degree, to 
bring both the work itself and its 
authors into disrepute. 

Fourteen years elapsed between the 
publication of the Second Book of 
Discipline and the final settlement of 
the Reformed Ecclesiastical Constitu- 
tion in 1592. In this interval, many 
attempts were made to enhance the 
influence both of the Church Courts 
and of Congregations in the settlement 
of ministers; and the uniform want of 
success which attended these attempts, 
shows the determined purpose of the 
Sovereign and the Parliament to re- 
sist the introduction of any element 
which should interfere with the exer- 
cise of the right of patronage. The 
Act 1592, ¢, 116, had specially in view 
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the numerous recent discussions on this 
subject; and the Legislature doubt- 
less saw the necessity of fixing, by 
some unambiguous enactment, the 
limits of. the Church's power in the 
matter of collation. The Statute, ac- 
cordingly, in exact conformity with 
the tenor of the communications be- 
tween the Queen and the General 
Assembly in 1565, ‘* ordainis all pre- 
sentations to benefices to be direct to 
the particular presbyteries in all time 
cumming, with full power to give cola- 
tion thereupon ; and to put ordour to . 
all. maters and causes ecclesiasticall 
within their boundes, according to the 
discipline of the Kirk: providing the 
foresaid presbyteries be bound and 
astricted to receive and admit quhat- 
sumever qualified minister presented 
be his Majesty or laick patrones.” 

By this Act, therefore, the qualifica. 
tion of the presentee is the sole re- 
striction on patronage—the single par- 
ticular in which the Church is pri- 
vileged to interfere. There is no 
concession to the demand for popular 
election, and still less is there any 
recognition of a right in the people to 
dissent, without cause shown, from 
the nomination of the patron. 

Our conclusion then is, that in the 
Reformed Church of Scotland, in the 
sixteenth century, there existed no 
fundamental law which authorized the 
rejection of a presentee on the ground 
of the dissent of a majority, or any 
part of the people, without objections . 
stated and verified. We have already, 
we hope, sufficiently demonstrated the 
absence of any such law or prineiple 
in the polity of the Church before the 
Reformation ; and the history of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
may, in the present question, be 
dismissed with a very few remarks. 
For the present, however, we must 
pause, and reserve for another ocea- 
sion our observations on the later 
periods of the history of the Chureh, 
as well as the discussion of the more 
practical and important part of this 
great subject. 
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BY WILLIAM E. AYTOUN. 


Hermotimus, the hero of this ballad, was a philosopher, or rather a pro- 
phet, of Clazomenz, who possessed the faculty, now claimed by the animal 
magnetists, of effecting a voluntary separation between his soul and body ; for 
the former could wander to any part of the universe, and even hold inter- 
course with supernatural beings, whilst the senseless frame remained at home. 
Hermotimus, however, was not insensible to the risk attendant upon this dis- 
union, since, before attempting any of these aérial flights, he took the precau- 
tion to warn his wife, lest, upon the return of his soul, the body should be ren- 
dered an unfit or useless receptacle. This accident, which he so much dreaded, 
at length occurred ; for the lady, wearied out by a succession of trances, each 
of longer duration than the preceding, one day committed his body to the 
flames, and thus effectually put a stop to such unconnubial conduct. He re- 
ceived divine honours at Clazomenz, but must nevertheless remain as a terrible 
example and warning to all husbands who carry their scientific or spiritual 
pursuits so far as to neglect their duty to their wives. 

It is somewhat cnrious that Hermotimus is not the only person (putting the 
disciples of Mesmer and Dupotet altogether out of the question) who has pos- 
sessed this miraculous power. Another and much later instance is recorded 
by Dr George Cheyne, in his work entitled, Zhe English Malady, or a 
Treatise of Nervous Diseases, as having come under his own observation ; and, 
as this case is exactly similar to that of the Prophet, it may amuse the reader 
to see how far an ancient fable may be illustrated, and in part explained, by 
the records of modern science. Dr Cheyne’s patient was probably cataleptic; ° 
but the worthy physician must be allowed to tell his own story. 

«* Colonel Townshend, a gentleman of honour and integrity, had for many 
years been afflicted with a nephritic complaint. His illness increasing, and his 
strength decaying, he came from Bristol to Bath in a litter, in autumn, arftl lay 
at the Bell Inn. Dr Baynard and I were called to him, and attended him 
twice a-day; but his vomitings continuing still incessant and obstinate against 
all remedies, we despaired of his recovery. While he was in this condition, 
he sent for us one morning; we waited.on him with Mr Skrine, his apothe- 
cary. We found his senses clear, and his mind calm: his nurse and sever, 
servants were about him. He told us he had sent for us to give him an a® 
count of an odd sensation he had for some time observed and felt in himself ;~ 
which was, that, by composing himself, he could die or expire when he pleased; 
and yet by an effort, or somehow, he could come to life again, which he had _ 
sometimes tried before he sent for us. We heard this with surprise; but, as 
it was not to be accounted for upon common principles, we could hardly believe 
the fact as he related it, much less give any account of it; unless he should please 
to make the experiment before us, which we were unwilling he should do, lest, 
in his weak condition, he might carry it too far. He continued to talk very 
distinctly and sensibly above a quarter of an hour about this surprising sensa- 
tion, and insisted so much on our seeing the trial made, that we were at last 
forced to comply. We all three felt his pulse first—it was distinct, though ° 
small and thready, and his heart had its usual beating. He composed himself 
on his back, and lay in a still posture for some time, while I held his:-right 
hand, Dr Baynard laid his hand on his heart, and Mr Skrine held a clean look- 
ing-glass to,his mouth. I found his pulse sink gradually,‘till at last I could 
not fiad“any by the most exact and_nice touch. Dr Baynard could not feel 
the Jeast motion in his heart, nor Mr Skrine the least soil of breath on the 
bright mirror he held to his mouth; then each of us by turns examined his 
arm, heart, and breath, but could not by the nicest scrutiny discover the least 

‘symptom of lifein him. We reasoned a long time about this odd appearance 
as well as we could, and all of us judging it inexplicable and unaccountable; and, 
finding he still continued in that condition, we began to conclude that he had 
indeed carried the experiment too far ; and at last were satisfied he was actually 
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dead, and were just ready to leave him. This continued about half an hour. 
As we were going away we observed some motion about the body ; and, upon 
examination, found his pulse and the motion of his heart gradually returning. 
He began to breathe gently and speak softly. We were all astonished to the 
last degree at this unexpected change; and, after some further conversation 
with him, and among ourselves, went away fully satisfied as to all the particu- 
lars of this fact, but confounded and puzzled, and not able to form any rational 
scheme that might account for it.” —Curyne’s English Malady. 

It may be proper to state, that the metrical form of this ballad, although 
hitherto unemployed by English writers, is well known in Germany, and was 
exhibited in-perfection by Goethe, in the composition of that beautiful poem 
“ The Bride of Corinth.” It never can become a favourite metre with our 
poets, on account of the paucity of double rhymes in our language, or at least 
of such double rhymes as can be used without exciting ludicrous associations. 
Still it is well worth a trial; and any German scholar willing to carry the 
experiment further, is recommended to try his-powers upon Goethe’s ballad, | 
which has always as yet assumed a very different shape in passing through the 
alembic of translation. 


IL. 
‘* Wilt not lay thee down in quiet slumber? 
Weary dost thou seem, and ill at rest; 
Sleep will bring thee dreams in starry number, 
Let him come to thee and be thy guest. 
Midnight now is past— 
Husband! come at last— 
Lay thy throbbing head upon my breast.” 


I. 
** Weary am I, but my soul is waking; 
Fain I'd lay me gently by thy side, 
. But my spirit then, its home forsaking, 
* Through the realms of space would wander wide— 
Every thing forgot, 
What would be thy lot, 
If I-came not back to thee, my bride? 


. Wi. 
ya «* Music, like the lute of young Apollo, 


Vibrates even now within mine ear ; 
Soft and silver voices bid me follow, 
Yet my soul is dull and will not hear. 
Waking it will stay, 
Let me watch till day, 
Fainter will they come, and disappear.” 


Iv. : 
“‘ Speak not thus to me, my own—my dearest! 
These are but the phantoms of thy brain ; 
Nothing can befall thee which thou fearest, 
Thou shalt wake to love and life again. 
Were this sleep thy last, 
I should hold thee fast, 
. Thou should’st strive against me but in vain. 


v. 

‘‘ Eros will protect us, and will hover, 
Guardian-like, above thee all the night, 
Jealous of thee, as of some fond lover en 
Chiding back the rosy-finger'd light— 

He will be thine aid: — - 
Canst thon feel afraid - 
When fis torch above us burneth bright? 


. 
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Vi. 
‘Lo! the oressets of the night are waning= 
Old Orion hastens from the sky ; 
Only thou ef all things art remaining 
Unrefresh'd by stumber—thou and I. 
Sound and sense are still ; 
Even the distant rill 
Murmurs fainter now, and languidly. 


Vil. 
“ Come and rest thee, husband !""—and no longer 
Could the young man that fond call resist ; 
Vainly was he warn’d, for love was stronger, 
Warmly did he press her to his breast. 
Warmly met she his; 
Kiss succeeded kiss, 
Till their eyelids closed with sleep oppress’d. 


Vill. 
Soon Aurora left her early pillow, 
And the heavens grew rosy-richs and rare ; 
Laugh’d the dewy plain and glassy billow, 
For the Golden God himself was there ; 
‘And the vapour sereen 
Rose the hills between, 
Steaming up, like incense, in the air. 


‘ 1X3 
O’er her husband sate Ione bending— 
Marble-like and marble-hued he lay ; 
Underneath her raven locks descending, 
Palerseem’d his face, and ashen-grey, 
And so white his brow— 
White and cold as snow— 
‘‘ Husband ! Gods ! his soul hath pass’d away !” 


x. 
Raise ye up the pile with gloomy shadow— 
Heap it with the mournful cypress bough— 
And they raised the pile upon the meadow, 
And they heap’d the mournful cypress toos 
And they laid the dead 
On his funeral bed, 
And they kindled up the flames below. 


XI. 
Swiftly rose they, and the corse surrounded, 
Spreading out a pall into the air ; 
And the sharp and sudden erackling sounded 
Mournfully to all the watchers there. 
Soon their force was spent, 
And the body blent 
With the embers’ slow-expiring glare. 


xm. 
Night again was come ; but oh, how lonely 
To the mourner did that night appear! 
Peace nor rest it brought, but sorrow only, 
Vain repinings and unwonted fear. 
Dimly burn’d the lamp, 
Chill the air and damp, 
And the winds without were moaning drear. 
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Xs 
Hush! a voice in solemn whispers speaking, 
Breaks within the twilight of the room; 
And Ione, loud and wildly shrieking, 
Starts and gazes through the ghastly gloom. 
Nothing sees she there— 
All is empty air, 
All is empty as a rifled tomb. 


XIV. 
Once again the voice beside her sounded, 
Low, and faint, and solemn, was its tone— 
“‘ Ner by form nor shade am I surrounded, 
Fleshly home and dwelling have I none. 
They are pass'd away— 
Woe is me! to-day 
Hath robb’d me of myself, and made me lone. 


xv. 
“ Vainly were the words of parting spoken ; 
Evermore must Charon turn from me. 
Still my thread of life remains unbroken, 
And unbroken ever it must be ; 
Only they may rest 
Whom the Fates’ behest 
From their mortal mansion setteth free. 


XVI. 
«¢ T have seen the robes of Hermes glisten— 
Seen him wave afar his serpent-wand ; 
But to me the Herald would not listen— 
When the dead swept by at his command, 
Not with that pale crew 
Durst I venture too— 
Ever shut for me the quiet land. 


XVII. 
“* Day and night before the dreary portal, 
Phantom-shapes, the guard of Hades, lie ; 
None of heavenly kind, nor yet of mortal, 
May unchallenged pass the warders by. 
None that path may go, 
If he cannot show 
His last passport to eternity. 


XVIII. 
‘* Cruel was the spirit-power thou gavest— 
Fatal, O Apollo, was thy love! 
Pythian! Archer! brightest God and bravest, 
Hear, O hear me from thy throne above! 
Let me not, I pray, 
Thus be cast away— 
Plead for me—thy slave—O plead to Jove! 


XIX. 
“« I have heard thee with the Muses singing— 
Heard that full melodious voice of thine, 
Silver-clear throughout the ether ringing— 
Seen thy locks in golden clusters shine ; 
And thine eye, so bright 
With its innate light, 
Hath ere now been bent so low as mine. 





Hermotimus.«. 


XX. 
‘ Hast thou lost the wish—the will—to cherish 
Those who trusted in thy godlike power? 
Hyacinthus did not wholly perish ! 
Still he lives, the firstling of thy bower ; 
Still he feels thy rays, 
Fondly meets thy gaze, 
Though but now the spirit of a flower. 


XXL 
«* Hear me, Phoebus! Hear me and deliver ! 
Lo! the morning breaketh from afar— 
God! thou comest bright and great as ever— 
‘Night goes back before thy burning car ; 
All her lamps are gone— 
Lucifer alone 
Lingers still for thee—the blessed star! 


XXII. 
«¢ Hear me, Phoebus !”—and therewith descended 
Through the window-arch a glory-gleam, 
All effulgent—and with music blended, 
For such solemn sounds arose as stream 
From the Memnon-lyre, 
When the morning fire 
Gilds the giant's forehead with its beam. 


XXIII, 

«¢ Thou hast heard thy servant’s prayer, Apollo! 
Thou dost call me, mighty God of Day! 

Fare-thee-well, Ione!”—And more hollow 
Came the phantom voice, then died away. 


When the slaves arose, 
Not in calm repose— 
Not in sleep, but death, their mistress lay. 
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Att that has hitherto been related; 
indicates that fortunate and easy state 
which is enjoyed by countries during 
_ along peace. But nowhere, probably, 
does so fair a season yield more hap- 
piness than in towns which live un- 
der their own laws, which are large 
enough to include a considerable body 
of citizens, and are well situated for 
enriching these by traffic. Strangers 
find their advantage in passing to and 
fro, and are compelled to bring profit 
if they would gain it. And if such 
towns rule no extensive district, they 
can the better secure their internal 
opulence, because they have no out- 
ward relations obliging them to costly 
undertakings and alliances. 

Thus the Frankforters enjoyed du- 
ring my childhood a series of fortu- 
nate years. But scarcely had the 
28th of August 1756 completed my 
seventh year, when instantly that 
celebrated war broke out which was 
to exert great influence on the next 
seven years of my life, as well as on 
the world at large. Frederick IL., 
King of Prussia, had broken into 
Saxony with sixty thousand men; and 
instead of a previous declaration of 
war, a manifesto followed, said to be 
written by himself, explaining the 
causes which prompted and justified 
him in so monstrous a step. The 
world, which found itself addressed 
not only as audience but as fribunal, 
split immediately into two parties, 
and our family was an image of the 
great whole. 

My grandfather, who, as a Frank- 
fort magistrate, had supported the 
‘coronation-canopy over Francis IL, 
and had received from the Empress 
a weighty golden chain with her like- 
ness, was, with some of his sons-in- 
law and daughters, on the Austrian 
side. My father, named by Charles 
VII. imperial counsellor, and cordial. 
ly interested in the fate of this un- 
happy monareb, inclined with the 
smaller half of the family towards 
Prussia. Very soon our meetings, 
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which had continued uninterruptedly 
on Sundays for several years, were 
disturbed. The discords common 
between brothers and sisters-in-law, 
now first found a form in which they 
could express themselyes. There was 
dispute, discord, silence, separation. 
The grandfather, generally a cheer- 
ful, quiet, and easy man, was impa- 
tient. The women sought in vain to 
put out the fire; and, after some un- 
pleasant scenes, my father was first 
separated from the society. And now 
at home we could rejoice unchecked 
in the Prussian victories, which were 
commonly proclaimed with great ex- 
ultation by that vehement aunt. 
Every other interest necessarily gave 
way to this, and we passed the re- 
mainder of the year in constant agita- 
The occupation of Dresden, 
the moderation with which the King 
began his slow, indeed, but secure 
progress, the victory of Lowositz, 
the capture of the Saxons, were so 
many triumphs for our party. All 
that could be alleged in favour of the 
adversaries was denied or lessened ; 
and as the opposing members of the 
family did the same, they could not 
meet each other in the street without 
disputes arising, as in Romeo and 
Juliet, : 

Thus I, too, was at that time a 
Prussian, or rather a Fritzian, [ Fritz 
for Frederich.] For what had we to 
do with Prussia? It was the great 
King himself who influenced all 
hearts. I rejoiced with my father at 
our victories, and very willingly 
copied out the songs of conquest, and 
almost more willingly fhe satirical 
songs against the adverse party, stu- 
pid as the rhymes were. 

As eldest grandson and godchild, I 
had, since my childhood, dined every 
Sunday with my grandfather and 
grandmother. These were my plea- 
santest hours in the whole week. 
But now I could no longer enjoy a 
single mouthful; for I was compelled 
to listen to the most horrible defama, 
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tions of my hero. Here blew another 
wind—here sounded another tone 
than at home. My liking, even my 
respect for the old people, diminished. 
To my parents I could say nothing of 
this. I avoided it both from my own 
feeling, and also because my mother 
had warned me. Thus I was thrown 
back upon myself; and as in my 
sixth year, after the earthquake of 
Lisbon, the goodness of God had be- 
come, in some degree, doubtful to me, 
so now, on account of Frederick II., 
I began to question the justice of the 
public. My heart was naturally dis- 
posed to veneration, and a great shock 
was requisite in order to unsettle my 
faith in any thing venerable. Un- 
happily good manners and seemly 
behaviour had been recommended to 
us, not for their own sake, but for 
that of people about us. What 
people would say, was always the 
language ; and I thought they must 
therefore be good people, and would 
know how to value all and every 
thing. But now I found the con- 
trary. The greatest and most evident 
merits were defamed and disliked ; 
the highest deeds, if not denied, yet 
at least defaced and lessened. And 
this contemptuous injustice was done 
to the one man who was obviously 
superior to -all his contemporaries, 
and who daily showed and made good 
his capacity. This, too, was the fault 
not at all of the vulgar, but of distin- 
guished men, which I could not but 
reckon my grandfather and uncle to 
be. That there could be such a 
thing as parties, and that even he 
himself belonged to a party, the boy 
had no conception. He was the more 
persuaded he was in the right, and 
might hold his opinion for the better 
one; as he, and those of the same 
mind, did justice to the beauty and 
other good qualities of Maria The- 
resa; and even did not charge the 
Emperor Francis with his fondness 
for jewels and gold. They believed 
themselves not to blame for often call- 
ing Count Daun a nightcap. 

But when I now consider the mat- 
ter more closely, I find in this the 
germ of the disesteem, nay, disdain of 
the public, which stuck to me for a 
long period of my life, and was only 
late, and by insight and culture, re- 
duced within due bounds. In fine, 
the experience of the injustice of par- 
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ties was even then very disagreeable 
to the boy, nay, injurious, as it accus- 


tomed him to separate himself from ~ 


persons whom he loved and valued. 
The deeds and events of war always 
following each other, left no peace to 
either party. We found a vexatious 
comfort in reanimating and sharpen- 
ing afresh those imaginary evils and 
self-created quarrels ; and thus we 
continued to torment each other 
mutually, until some years afterwards 


the French occupied Frankfort, and | 


brought a real discomfort into our 
houses. 

Now, although most regarded these 
important events proceeding at a dis- 
tance only as a means of eager amuse-~ 
ment, yet there were others who well 
discerned the seriousness of the times, 
and feared that, by the entrance of 
France into the quarrel, a scene of 
the war might also be opened in our 
neighbourhood. They kept us ‘chil- 
dren at home more than hitherto, and 
tried in many ways to oceupy and 
divert us. For this purpose they had 
brought out again the puppet-show 
left us by our grandmother, and had 
so arranged it that the spectators sat 
in my gable-room, while the acting 
and directing persons, and the theatre 
itself, as far as the proscenium, had 
their place in the next room. By the 
special permission which I obtained to 
admit now one set of boys and now 
another, I at first gained many friends, 
But the restlessness inherent in chil« 
dren would not let them long continue 
patient spectators. They disturbed the 
representation, and we were obliged 
to seek a younger public, which could 
still at the worst be kept in order by 
maids and nurses. We had learned by 
heart the original chief play for which 
the puppet-show properly was ar- 
ranged ; and it was this which at first 
we exclusively represented. But this 
soon tired us. We changed the dresses, 
the decorations, and ventured on dif- 


ferent pieces, which, in truth, were - 


too extensive for so sma a stage. 
Now, although by these bold under- 
takings we confused, and at last de. 
stroyed, that which we might a 
have accomplished ; yet this childis 

amusement and occupation exercised 
and advanced in many ways my power 
of invention and presentation, my 
fancy, and a certain technical skill, to 
a degree, which, perhaps, could not 
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have been secured by atiy other means 
in so short a time, so small a spacey 
and with so slight expense. 

I had early learned to handle com- 
passes and ruler, as I immediately 
turned to practice all the instruction 
which was given us in geometry ; and 
as I particularly liked to employ 
myself in pasteboard work. But I 
did not stop at geometrical bodies, 
little boxes, and the like, but devised 
for myself pretty pleasure houses, 
adorned with pilasters, outer steps, 
and flat roofs; of all which, however, 
but little ever came to pass. 

I was much more persevering in 
setting up, with the help of our ser- 
vant, by profession a. tailor; an ar- 
moury for the service of the dramas 
and tragedies which, after we had out~ 
grown the puppets, we ourselves took 
pleasure in performing. My playfel- 
lows, indeed, also prepared for them- 
selves similar armouries, which they 
held for as fine and good as mine. 
But I had provided not merely for the 
wants of a single person, but could 
furnish several of the little host with 
every kind of requisite, and so made 
myself more and more necessary to 
our little circle. That such games 
pointed towards factions, wars, and 
blows, and issued in frightful catas- 
trophes of quarrel and chagrin, may 
well be conceived. In such cases, 
eertain comrades usually sided with 
me, others opposed us, though often, 
also, there were many changes in the 

arties. One single boy, whom I 
shall call Pylades, left only once my 
party at the instigation of the others ; 
but could hardly hold out for a minute 
in confronting me. We made it up 


THE NEW PARIS: 


Lately; in the night before Easter- 
Sunday, I dreamt that I stood before 
a mirror, and busied myself with the 
new summer clothes which my dear 
parents had given me for the festival. 
The dress consisted, as you know, in 
shoes of smooth leather, with large 
silver buckles, fine cotton stockings, 
black lower garments of serge, and a 
coat of green baracan with gold but- 
tons. The waistcoat of gold cloth was 
made out of my father’s bridal dress. 
My hair had been dressed and powder- 
ed, and my curls stood out like little 
wings from my head. But I could not 
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with many tears, and held together 
faithfully for a long while. 

I could give great pleasure to him 
and my other friends by relating to 
them stories. They were particularly 
glad when I spoke in my own person, 
and rejoiced much that such wondrous 
things could have happened to their 
companion; with no little surprise 
that I could find time and space for 
such adventures, as they knew pretty 
well how I employed myself, and 
where I usually was. Nevertheless, 
localities were requisite for such events, 
if not from another world, yet assured« _ 
ly from another region ; and yet all 
had happened only to-day or yester- 
day. It was therefore more that they 
deceived themselves than that I took 
advantage of them. And if I had not 
gradually learned, suitably to my char- 
acter, to work these air-shapes and 
wind-bags into artistic presentations, 
such swaggering beginnings would 
certainly not have remained without 
an evil conclusion. 

If this tendency is accurately con- 
sidered, there will be discerned in it 
that claim to authority with which the 
poet utters even what is most impro- 
bable, and requires every one to 
acknowledge as real, that which has 
seemed in any way true to him, the 
inventor of it. 

But that which has here been told 
only in general terms, and as matter 
of reflection, will perhaps become more 
agreeable and apparent by an example 
and model. I therefore subjoin such a 
tale, which, as I had often to repeat 
it to my companions; still floats entire 
before my imagination and in my 
memory. 


A BOY'S LEGEND, 


finish dressing myself, because I al- 
ways mistook the different articles, 
and the first always. fell off my body 
when I was about to put on the next. 
In this great perplexity, a young and 
.handsome man approached, and ad- 
dressed me in the friendliest manner. 
s*©Q! you are welcome!” said I; 
‘7 am very glad to see you here.” — 
#¢ Do you know me then ?” replied he, 
smiling.—* Why. not?’ was my no 
less smiling answer; “you are Mer. 
cury—I have often enough seen fi 
ofyou.”—* Lamhe,” replied the other; 
s¢ and sent to you by the gods on ap 
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important errand. Do you see these 
three apples ?”’—Hestretched his hand, 
and showed me three apples which it 
could hardly grasp, and which were 
as wonderfully beautiful as they were 
large, the one of a red, the other of a 
yellow, the third of a green colour. 
One could not but suppose them pre- 
cious stones, shaped into the likeness 
of the fruit. I would have taken them ; 
but he drew back, and said, “ You 
must, in the first place, know that they 
are not for you. You must give them 
to the three handsomest youths of the 
city, who then, each according to his 
lot, will find brides suitable to their 
utmost wishes. Take them and pros- 
per !”-_So saying, he departed, and 
left the apples in my open hands. 
They appeared to me to have become 
still larger. I lifted them up instantly 
against the light, and found them quite 
transparent. But soon they stretched 
upwards in length, and became three 
beautiful—so beautiful little women of 
the stature of middle-sized dolls, with 
clothes of the colours of the apples. 
So they glided smoothly up my fin- 
gers, and when I caught at them, to 
seize at least one, they hovered up- 
wards so far away, that nothing re- 
mained to me but the disappointment. 
I stood there all amazed and petrified, 
and still held up my hands, and stared 
at my fingers, as if there had been 
something on them to see. But sud- 
denly I beheld upon my finger-ends 
a delightful maiden dancing, smaller 
than those, but graceful and lively ; 
and, as she did not fly away like the 
others, but remained, and moved 
about, dancing now on onefinger- point, 
now on another, I looked at her for 
a while with admiration. But, asshe 
pleased me so much, I thought that at 
last I could grasp her, and made the 
snatch, as I fancied, adroitly enough. 
At the moment, however, I felt such 
a blow on my head, that I fell down 
stunned, and did not awake from this 
stupefaction till it was time to dress 
myself and go to the church. 

During the service I often re- 
called those images; and afterwards 
at my grandfather’s table, when I 
dined. In the afternoon, I wished to 
call on some friends, both to show my- 
self in my new dress, with my hat un- 
der my arm, and my sword by my side, 
and because I owed them visits. I 
found no one at home, and, as I heard 
that they were gone to the gardens, I 


resolved to follow them, and pass my 
evening pleasantly. My way led to. 
wards the mound of the fortifications, 
and I came to the part which is rightly 
called the Bad Walls ; for it is never 
quite right there. I walked but slowly, 
and thought of my three goddesses, 
but especially of the little nymph; 
and often held up my fingers, in hopes 
she. might be kind enough to poise 
herself there again. With such 
thoughts I was proceeding, when I 
saw on my left hand in the wall a little 
door, which I did not remember to 
have ever noticed before. It looked 
low; but its pointed arch would have 
let the tallest man pass. Arch and 
walls were chiselled out in the hand- 
somest way, with carved work and 
sculpture. But the door itself was 
that which drew all my attention. 
Brown, most antique wood, but little 
decorated, was crossed with broad 
bands of brass, wrought with both 
raised and sunken patterns, the foli- 
age of which, with the most natural 
birds sitting in it, I could not suffi- 
ciently admire. But, what I thought 
strangest, no keyhole could be 
seen, no latch, no knocker; and I 
supposed, therefore, that the door 
could be opened only from within. I 
was not mistaken ; for when I went 
nearer, in order to touch the orna- 
ments, it opened inwards, and there 
appeared a man whose dress had some- 
thing long, wide, and odd. about it. 
A venerable beard, also, clothed his 
chin ; whence I was inclined to con- 
sider hima Jew. Buthe, as if he had 
guessed my thoughts, made the sign 
of the Holy Cross, by which he gave 
me to understand that he was a good 
Catholic Christian. ‘ Young gentle- 
man, how came you hither, and what 
are you doing?”’—he said to me, 
with friendly voice and demeanour. 
*« I am admiring,” I replied, the 
workmanship of this door; for I have 
never seen any thing like it, unless it 
were on small pieces in the collections 
of amateurs.” ‘ I am glad,” he an- 
swered, “ that you like such works. 
The door is much more beautiful in- 
side. Comein, if you are so disposed.” 
I was not in very good spirits about 
the matter. The extraordinary dress 
of the doorkeeper, the seclusion, and 
a something else, I know not what, 
that seemed to be in the air, oppressed 
me. I lingered, therefore, under the 
pretext of examjning the outside bet- 
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ter; and at the same time I looked se- 
cretly into the garden, for a garden it 
was which had opened itself to me. 
Close within the door I saw a space. 
Old lime-trees, at regular distances 
from each other, entirely covered it 
with theirthickly interwoven branches, 
so that the most numerous companies, 
in the hottest of the day, might have 
refreshed themselves in the shade. 
Already I had reached the threshold, 
and the old man contrived to win me 
on step by step. Nay, properly speak- 
ing, I did not resist ; for I had always 
heard that a prince or sultan in such 
a case must never ask whether there 
be danger beforehim. At all events, 
too, I had my sword by my side; and 
could I not soon have finished with the 
old man in ease of his showing himself 
hostile? I therefore entered with per- 
fect confidence : the keeper closed the 
door, and the bolt shot too so smooth- 
ly, that I scarcely heard it. He now 
showed me the workmanship employed 
on the inside, which in truth was 
of much richer art, explained it to 
me, and at the same time exhibited re- 
markable good-will. Being thus en- 
tirely tranquillized, I let myself be 
guided into the shaded space by the 
wall, which ran in a curve, and I found 
there much to admire. Niches taste- 


fully adorned with shells, corals, and’ 


metallic ores, poured abundant waters 
from triton-mouths into marble ba- 
sins. Between them were aviaries and 
other lattices, in which squirrels frisk- 
ed about, guinea-pigs ran hither and 
thither, and many other pleasant little 
creatures. The birds called and sung 
to us as we advanced; the starlings 
particularly chattered the absurdest 
stuff. One cried always Paris! Paris! 
and the other Narcissus! Narcissus ! 
as distinctly as a schoolboy can say it. 
The old man‘seemed to continue watch- 
ing me earnestly while the birds called 
out thus, but I pretended not to notice 
it, and had in truth no leisure to at- 
tend to it ; for I could easily perceive 
that we were moving ina curve, and 
that this shaded space was in fact a 
great circle, which enclosed a much 
more important one. Indeed we had 
actually reached again the small door, 
and it seemed as though the old man 
would let me out. But my eyes re- 
mained directed towards a golden rail- 
ing, which seemed to surround the 
centre of this wonderful garden, and 
which I had found sufficient opportu- 
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nity to observe during our walk, al-— 
though the old man contrived to keep 
me always towards the wall, and there- 
fore pretty far from the middle. And 
now, just as he was going to the door, 
I said to him, with-a bow, * You have 
been so extremely kind to me, that 
I would fain venture to make one more 
request before I part from you. Might 
I not look more closely at that golden 
railing, which appears to surround, 
with a very large circle, the interior 
of the garden?” —* Very willingly,” 
replied he; “ but in that case you 
must submit to some conditions.” 
** In what do they consist?” I asked 
hastily. ‘* You must leave here your 
hat and sword, and cannot let go my 
hand while I accompany you.”— 
** Most willingly,” I replied; and laid 
my hat and sword on the nearest stone 
bench. Immediately he grasped my 
left hand with his right, held it fast, 
and led me with some force straight 
forwards. When we reached the rail- 
ing, my wonder changed into amaze- 
ment. I had never seen any thing 
like it. On a high vase of marble 
stood innumerable lances and parti- 
sans ranged beside each otlier, con- 
nected by their strangely ornamented 
upper ends, and so forming an entire 
circle. I looked through the intervals, 
and saw just behind them a softly 
flowing water, bounded on both sides 
by marble, and having in its clear 
depths a great number of gold and 
silver fish, which moved hither and 
thither, now slowly, now swiftly, now 
singly, now in troops. And now I 
would also fain have looked beyond 
the canal, to see what there was in the 
heart of the garden. But I found, 
much to my discontent, that the other 
side of the water was bordered by a 
similar railing, and that with so much 
art, that each interval on this side was 
exactly covered by a lance or partisan 
on the other; and that, by these and 
the other ornaments, it became impos- 
sible to see through, shifting one’s 
place as one would. Besides, the old 
man, who still continued to hold me 
fast, prevented me moving freely, 
Meanwhile my curiosity, after all that 
I had seen, still increased more and 
more; and I took courage to ask the old 
man whether one could not pass over. 
«Why not?” answered he: “‘butonnew 
conditions.” When I asked him what 
these were, he gave me to understand 
that I must change my dress, I wag 
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well contented ; and he led me back to- 
wards the wall, into a small neat room, 
having on the walls many kinds of 
garments, which all approached the 
Oriental costume: I was soon changed. 
He crushed my powdered hair under 
a many-coloured net, after having, to 
my horror, violently cleared-it of the 
powder, Now, standing before a great 
mirror, I thought myself quite hand- 
some in my disguise, and pleased my- 
self better than in my stiff Sunday 
clothes. I made some postures and 
leaps, such as I had seen among the 
dancers at the Fair theatre. At the 
same time I looked in the glass, and 
saw, by chance, the image of a niche 
behind me. On its white ground hung 
three green cords, each of them twist- 
ed up in a way, which, from the dis- 
tance, I could not clearly distinguish. 
I therefore turned round rather hastily, 
and asked the old man about the niche 
as well as the cords. He very cour- 
teously took one down, and showed it 
to me. It was a band of green silk, of 
moderate thickness; andthe endsjoined 
by a green leather, with two holes in 
it, gave it the appearance of an instru- 
ment for no very pleasant purpose. 
The thing struck me as suspicious, 
and I asked the old man the meaning. 
He answered me very quietly and 


kindly—This is for those who abuse ~ 


the confidence which is here shown 
them. He hung the cord again in its 
place, and immediately desired me to 
follow him; for this time he did not 
hold me, and so I walked freely beside 
him. 

My chief curiosity now was to 
know the place of the gate and of the 
bridge, for passing through the rail- 
ing and over the canal; for as yet 
Ihad not been able to find out any 
thing of the kind. I therefore watch- 
ed the golden circuit very accurately 
as we hastened towards it. But in a 
moment my eyes seemed to fail me; 
for suddenly lances, spears, halberts, 
and partisans began to shake and 
quake, and this strange movement 
ended by. all the points sinking to- 
wards each other, just as if two an- 
cient hosts, armed with pikes, were 
lowering their weapons for a charge. 
The confusion for the eyes, the clatter 
for the ears, were hardly bearable ; 
but endlessly surprising was the sight, 
when, having fallen quite level, they 
covered the circle of the canal, and 
formed. the most beautiful of all 


ee 


now the most varied garden-parterre 
lay before my sight.. It was laid out 
in eurved beds, which, looked at to- 
gether, formed a labyrinth of orna- 
ments; -all with green borders of a 
low plant of woolly growth, which I 
had never seen before; all with 
flowers, each division of different col- 
ours, which, being likewise low and 
on the ground, made it easy to follow 
the lines of the design. This deli- 
cious view, which I enjoyed under the 
full sunshine, altogether enchained 
my eyes. But I hardly knew where 
I was to set my foot ; for the serpen- 
tine paths were most accurately laid 
with blue sand, which seemed to form 
upon the earth a darker sky, or a sky 
seen in the water. Thus I walked 
for a while beside my conductor with 
my eyes fixed upon the ground, until 
at last I was aware that, in the middle 
of this round of beds and flowers, 
there was a great circle of cypresses 
or poplar-like trees, through which 
one could not see, because the lowest 
branches seemed to spring out of the 
ground. My conductor, without tak- 
ing me exactly the shortest way, yet 
led me immediately towards that 
centre; and how was I astonished 
when, on entering the grove of high 
trees, I saw before me the peristyle 
of a costly garden-house, which seem- 
ed to have similar prospects and en- 
trances on the other sides! Still more 
than this model of architecture did 
the heavenly music delight me, which 
streamed from the building. I thought 
that there was now a lute, now a 
harp, now a guitar, and then anon 
something jingling which suited none 
of these instruments. The door which 
we approached opened soon after a 
light touch of the old man, But how 
was I amazed when thé doorkeeper, 
who came out, was seen to resemble 
perfectly the delicate maiden who had 
danced upon my fingers in my dream ! 
She greeted me, moreover, as if we 
were already acquainted, and invited 
me in, The old man remained be- 
hind, and I went with her through an 
arched and finely decorated short pas- 
sage to the middle hall, of which the 
splendid domed ceiling drew my gaze 
on my first entranee, and threw nie 
into admiration. Yet my eye could 
not long linger on this, for it was 
allured away by a more attractive 
spectacle, Ona carpet, directly un- 
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women, forming a triangle, clad in 
three different colours; the one red, 
the other yellow, the third green, 
The seats were gilt, and the carpet a 
perfect flower-bed, In their arms lay 
the three instruments which J had 
been able to distinguish from the out- 
side ; for, being disturbed by my arri- 
val, they had stopped in their playing. 
«‘ Welcome to us!” said the middle 
one, she who sat with her face to the 
door, in a red dress, and with the 
harp. ‘ Sit down by Alert, and listen, 
if you are a lover of music.” 

Now first I remarked that below, 
obliquely before them, was a rather 
long bench, on which lay a mando- 
line. The pretty maiden took it up, 
sat down, and drew me to her side, 
Now I also looked at the second lady 
on my right. She had the yellow 
dress, and the guitarin her hand ; and 
if that harp-player was dignified in 
form, grand in features, and majestic 
in demeanour, one-might observe in 
the guitarist a lightly pleasant and 
cheerful character. She was slender, 
and with fair hair; while that of the 
other was dark brown. The variety 
and concord of their music could not 
prevent me from now also remarking 
the third beauty, in the green dress, 
whose lute-playing had something 
which at once affected and impressed 
me. She was the one who seemed to 
notice me the most, and to direct her 
music to me; only I could not make 
up my mind about her; for she ap- 
peared to me now tender, now whim- 
sical, now candid, now capricious, 
according as she changed her gestures 
and playing. Now she seemed to 
wish to touch, now to teaze me; but 
do what she would, she made little 
progress with me; for my little 
neighbour, by whom I sat elbow to 
elbow, had won me entirely for her- 
self, And while I clearly recognised 
in those three ladies, the Sylphids of 
my dream, and the colours of the 
apples, I knew well that I had no 
motive to detain them. I would 
rather have made prize of the pretty 
little one, if only I had not too feel- 
ingly remembered the blow which she 
had given mein my dream. Hitherto 
she had remained quite quiet with her 
mandoline ; but when her mistresses 
had ceased, they commanded her to 
perform some pleasant little piece, 
Scarcely had she jingled off some 


der the middle of the cupola, sat three 
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lively dancing-tunez, when she sprang - 
on high; I did the same. She played 
and danced; I was hurried away to 
accompany her steps, and we executed 
a kind of little ballet, with which the 
ladies seemed pleased ; for as soon as 
we had done, they commanded the 
little one to refresh me with something 
good in the interval till supper should 
come in. In truth, I had forgotten 
that there was any thing else in the 
world beyond this paradise. Alert 
led me back immediately into the 
passage by which I had come in, 
On one side of it she had two well. 
arranged chambers. In the one in 
which she lived she set before me 
oranges, figs, peaches, and grapes ; 
and I enjoyed, with much appetite, 
both the fruits of foreign lands and 
those proper to months not yet come. 
Of sugared things there was a super- 
abundance. She filled, too, a goblet 
of polished crystal with foaming wines 
but I had no need to drink, for I had 
restored myself enough with the 
frnits. ‘* Now we will play,” said she, 
and led me into the other chamber. 
Here all looked like a Christmas-fair. 
But things so precious and exquisite 
were never seen in a booth at a festi- 
val.. There were all kinds of dolls, 
dolls’ clothes, and doll furniture ; kit- 
chens, parlours, and shops, and single 
toys innumerable. She led me round 
to all the glass-cases, for in such were 
these ingenious works preserved. But 
she soon shut up again the first cases, 
and said,—‘‘ That is not for you; I: 
know it well. But here, she said, we 
could find building materials; walls 
and towers, houses, palaces, churches, 
to put together a great city. That, 
however, does not amuse me. We will 
try at something else, which will be 
equally pleasant to you and me.” 
Then she bronght out some boxes, in 
which I saw a little army’piled upon 
each other, but of which I must needs 
confess that I had never seen any 
thing so beautiful. She did not leave 
me time to examine more in detail, 
but took the one box under her arm, 
and I seized the other.—“« We will 
go,’’ she said, “upon the golden bridge, 
There one plays best with soldiers. 
The lances give at once the direction 
in which one must oppose the armies 
to each other.” — Now we had reached * 
the golden trembling floor. Below me 
I heard the water gurgle, and the 
fishes leap, while I knelt down to 
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force a couple of agate balls that I 


range my lines. All, as I now saw, 
were cavalry. She boasted that she 
had the Queen of the Amazons for 
leader of her female host. I, on the 
contrary, found Achilles and a stately 
Grecian cavalry. The armies stood 
facing each other, and one could see 
nothing more beautiful. They were 
not at all flat leaden horsemen like 
ours, but man and horse round and 
solid, and most finely wrought. Nei- 
ther could one well conceive how they 
kept themselves balanced; for they 
stood up independently, without a base 
under their feet. 

Now when each of us had surveyed 
our hosts with much self-satisfaction, 
she announced to me the moment of 
onset. We had also found missiles in 
our chests ; they were little boxes full 
of well-polished agate balls. With 
these we were to fight against each 
other from a certain distance, while, 
however, it was an express condition 
that we were not to throw more vio- 
lently than was necessary to upset the 
figures, for none of them were to be 
injured. Now the mutual cannonade 
began, and at first it succeeded to the 
satisfaction of both. But when my 
opponent observed that I aimed better 
than she, and at last should win the 
victory, which depended on the majo- 
rity of those remaining upright, she 
came nearer, and her girlish throwing 
had then the desired result. She laid 
low a multitude of my best troops, and 
the more I protested the more eagerly 
did she shoot. This at last vexed me, 
and I explained that I would do the 
same. In fact, | not only came nearer, 
but in anger threw much more vio- 
lently, so that it was not long before 
a pair of her little centauresses flew in 
pieces. In her eagerness she did not 
at once notice it ; but I stood petrified 
when the broken figures joined toge- 
ther again vf themselves, Amazon and 
horse again one whole, and at the 
same time became quite alive, gal- 
loped from the golden bridge under 
the lime-trees, and, careering swiftly 
hither and thither, disappeared at last 
against the wall, I know not how. 
My fair opponent had hardly per- 
ceived this, when she broke out into 
loud weeping and lamentation, and 
exclaimed that I had caused her an 
irreparable loss, which was far greater 
than could be uttered. But I, who 
was by this time provoked, was glad 
to annoy her, and blindly flung with 





had left into the midst of her army. 
Unhappily I hit the queen, who, in 
our temperate sport, had hitherto been 
excepted. She flew in pieces, and her 
nearest officers were also shivered. 
But they swiftly set themselves up 
again, and started off like the others, 
galloped very merrily about under 
the lime-trees, and disappeared against 
the wall. 

My opponent scolded and abused 
me. But I now; once at work, stooped 


‘to pick up some agate-balls which 


rolled about upon the golden lances. 
It was my ferocious wish to destroy 
her whole host. She, on the other 
hand, not idle, sprang at me, and gave 
me a box on the ear, which made my 
head dizzy. I, who had always heard, 
that a downright kiss suits a girl's box 
of the ear, took her by the ears and 
kissed her over and over. But she 
gave such a piercing ery as frighten- 
ed even me. I let her go, and it was 
my good-luck that I did so; for, ina 
moment, I knew not where I was, the 
ground beneath me began to quake 
and rattle. I soon remarked that the 
railings began to move again; but I 
had no time to consider, nor could I 
find footing to escape. I feared at 
every instant to be pierced, for the 
partisans and lances, which lifted 
themselves up, were already cutting 
my clothes. In fine, I know not how 
it was, my hearing and sight failed, 
and I recovered from my stupefac- 
tion and from my terror at the foot 
of a lime-tree, against which the pikes 
in springing up had thrown me. With 
my awakening my anger awakened 
also, which violently increased when 
I caught from the other side the gibes 
and laughter of my opponent, who had 
there reached the earth somewhat 
more nimbly than I. Upon this I 
sprung up, as I saw the little host, with 
its leader Achilles, scattered round 
me, having been driven over with me 
by the rising of the rails. I seized the 
hero first and threw him against a 
tree. His restoration and his -flight 
now pleased me doubly, as the mali- 
cious pleasure was united with the en- 
joyment of the prettiest sight in’ the 
world; and I was on the point of send- 
ing allthe other Greeksafter him, when 
suddenly whizzing waters spurted at 
me on all sides, from stones and walls, 
from ground and branches; and wher- 
ever I turned, discharged at me with 
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cross-streams. My light garment was 
soon’ wet through; it was already 
rent, and I did not delay to tear it en- 
tirely off my body. I cast away my 
slippers, and so one covering after an- 
other. Nay, at last I found it very 
agreeable in the warm daylight to let 
such a flood of rays pass freely over 
me. And now, being quite naked, I 
walked quietly along between these 
pleasant waters, and fancied that I 
should be able long to enjoy them. 
My anger cooled itself, and 1 wished 
for nothing so much as a reconcilia- 
tion with my opponent. But, in an in- 
stant, the water stopped, and so I stood 
drenched upon the soaked ground. 
The presence of the old man, who un- 
expectedly appeared before me, was 
by no means welcome. I could have 
wished, if not to hide, yet to clothe 
myself. The shame, the shivering, 
the effort in some degree to cover 
myself, made me cut a most piteous 
figure. The old man employed the 
moment to vent on me the greatest re- 
proaches. ‘* What prevents me,” he 
exclaimed, “ from taking one of the 
green cords, and fitting it, if not to 
your neck, yet to your back ?’’— This 
threat I received very ill. ‘* Refrain,” 
I cried, * from such words, even from 
such thoughts, for otherwise you and 
your mistresses will be lost.” —** Who 
then are you,” he asked defyingly, 
‘‘ who dare to speak thus ?”’—** A fa- 
vourite of the gods,” I said; ‘ one on 
whom it depends whether those women 
shall find worthy mates, or be left to 
pine and wither in their magic cell.” 
The old man stepped some paces back. 
—‘* Who has revealed that to yqu?” 
he enquired, with wonder and concern. 
“ Three apples,” I said—* three jew- 
els.” ** And what reward do you ask?” 
he exclaimed.—* Before all things, the 
little creature,” I replied, ** who has 
brought me into this miserable state.” 
The old man cast himself down before 
me, without shrinking from the wet 
and miry soil. Then he stood up, 
unstained by it, took me kindly by 
the hand, led me into that room, clad 
me again quickly, and I had soon my 
Sunday finery on, with my hair dress- 
ed as before. The-gate-keeper did 
not speak a word more ; but before he 
let me pass the entrance, he stopped 
me, and showed me some objects on 
the wall over the way, while, at the 
same time, he pointed backwards to 
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the door. I understood him well; 
for he wished to impress the objects 
on me, that I might the more certain- 
ly find the. door again, which unex- 
pectedly closed behind me. I now 
took good notice of what was opposite 
me. Above a high wall rose up the 
branches of extremely old_nut-trees, 
and partly covered the cornice at the 
top. The boughs hung down to a 
stone tablet, of which I could per- 
fectly recognise the ornamented bor- 
der, but could not read the inscrip- 
tion. It rested on the corbel of a 
niche, in which a finely wrought foun- 
tain poured from cup to cup into a 
great basin of water, which formed, 
as it were, a little pond, and lost itself 
in the earth. Fountain, inscription, 
nut-trees, all stood perpendicularly 
one above another. I could paint it 
as I then saw it. 

Now, it may well be conceived how 
I passed this evening and many fol- 
lowing days, and how often I repeated 
to myself this story, which even I 
could hardly believe. As soon as it 
was at all possible, I went again to 
the Bad Wall, in order at least to 
refresh my remembrance of these 
signs, and to look at the precious 
door. But, to my great amazement, 
I found it all changed. Nut-trees, 
indeed, overtopped the wall, but they 
did not stand close together. A 
tablet also was built in, but far to the 
right of the trees, without ornament, 
and with a legible inscription. A 
niche with a fountain is seen far to ~ 
the left, but with no resemblance to 
that which I had seen. Thus I could 
hardly believe but that the second 
adventure was, like the first, a dream; 
for of the door itself there is not the 
slightest trace. The only thing which 
consoles me is the remark, that those 
three objects seem always to change 
their places. For, in repeated visits 
to the place, I think I have noticed 
that the nut-trees have drawn a little 
nearer, and that the tablet and the 
fountain seem likewise to approach 
each other. Probably, when all is ~ 
again combined, the door, too, will 
once more be visible ; and I shall do 
my best to renew the old adventure. 
Whether I shall be able to tell you 
what further happens, or whether it 
will be expressly forbidden me, I can- 
not say. 
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- Phis tale, which my companions 
vehemently strove to persuade them- 
selves was true, received great appro- 
bation. Each alone, without impart- 
ing it to me or to the others, visited 
the described place, and found the 
nut-trees, the tablet, and the foun- 
tain, but always far from each other. 
All this they at last acknowledged, 
because at those years it is not easy 
to conceal a secret. But now first 
begah the dispute. The one main- 
tained that the objects did not stir 
from the place, and continued always 
at the same distance. The second 
asserted that they moved, but away 
from each other. With him the third 
agreed as to the first point of the 
motions; but nut-trees, tablet, and 
fountain, in his epinion, rather drew 
together. The fourth announced 
something still more wonderful ; 
namely, that the nut-trees were in the 
middle, but the tablet and fountain on 
opposite sides to those which I had 
stated. They differed also as to the 
traces of the door. And thus they 
gave me an early instance, how people 
ean have and maintain the most con- 
tradictory views as to a thing that is 
quite simple and easy of decision. 
As I obstinately refused the continua- 
tion of my tale, this first part was 
often asked for again. I took care 
not to change much in the circum- 
stances ; and by the uniformity of my 
narrative, I changed, in the minds of 
my hearers, the fable into truth. 
Nevertheless, I was averse to lies 
and dissimulation ; and, on the whole, 
by no means frivolous. Rather, in- 
deed, the inward earnestness with 
which I considered myself and the 


world, showed itself even in my ex-_ 


terior ; and I was often kindly, often 
too, mockingly; charged with the as- 
sumption of a certain dignity. For, 
although I had certainly no want of 
good and chosen friends, yet were we 
always the minority against those who 
found pleasure in attacking us with 
rough petulance; and indeed often 
awoke us very ungently from those 
legendary self-complacent dreams, 
in which—I with my invention, and 
‘my companions with their sympathy— 
we lost ourselves but too willingly. 
Thus did we learn once more, that, 
‘instead of yielding to softness. and 
fantastic delights, we had -oceasion 
enough to harden ourselves, that we 


? 


might either bear the inevitable ‘evils: wa 


or work against them, 

Among the exercises of stoicism, 
which I therefore practised in myself 
as seriously as was possible for a boy, 
was also the bearing of bodily pains, 
Our teachers treated us often very 
severely and unskilfully with blows 
and cuffs, against which we hardened 
ourselves the more, because refrac- 
toriness or resistance was made ex- 
tremely penal. Very many sports of 
youth depend upon rivalry in such 
endurances. For example, when, 
with two fingers, or the whole hand, 
they alternately strike each other even 
to the numbing of the limbs ; or when 
they bear, with more or less compo- 
sure, the blows which, in certain 
games, have been incurred as a penal- 
ty; when, in wrestling and struggling, 
one does not let one’s-self be distracted 
by the pinches of the half-subdued 
opponent ; when one suppresses the 
pain inflicted as a means of teasing 
us, and even treats, as something in- 
different, the nips and ticklings with 
which young people are so busy 
against each other. Thus one gains 
for one’s-self a great advantage, which 
others cannot soon deprive us of. 

But as I made, as it were, profession 
of thus defying pain, the attacks of the 
others increased ; and as a coarse bar- 
barity knows no bounds, they were 
able at last to drive me beyond the 
bounds which I had set myself. I will 
relate one case instead of many. In 
one. lesson-hour the master had not 
come. As long as we children were 
all together, we amused ourselves very 
nicely. But as my well-wishers, after 
they had waited long enough, went 
away, and I was left alone with three 
ill-wishers of mine, these devised to 
torment me, to shame me, and to drive 
me away. They had left me a mo- 
ment in the room, and came back with 
rods, which they had made quickly by 
cutting upa broom. I perceived their 
design, and because I thought the end 
of the hour near, I determined, on the 
moment, not to defend myself: till the 
clock struck. They began, therefore, 
pitilessly to scourge my legs and calves 
in the cruelest way. I. did not move; 
but soon felt that I had made a bad 
calculation, and that such pain greatly 
lengthened the minutes. With the en- 
durance my rage increased, and at the 
first stroke of the hour. I seized ‘one 
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behind, and threw him instantly to 
the ground, and pressed my knee upon 
his back. The other, a younger and 
weaker one, who attacked me in the 
rear, I drew by the head under my 
arm, and nearly throttled him with the 
squeeze- The last, and not the weak- 
est, was now remaining, and I had 
only my left hand to defend myself; 
but I caught him by the dress, and by 
a ready twist of mine, and a hasty one 
of his, I brought him down, his face 
against the ground. They tried their 
worst at biting, scratching, and kick- 
ing ; but I had only my rage in my 
heart andin my limbs. With the ad- 
vantage I had over them, I knocked 
their heads together repeatedly, At 
last they raised a horrid cry of mur- 
der, and we were soon surrounded by 
all the inmates of the house. The 
rods seattered about, and my legs, 
which I had bared of the stockings, 
soon bore witness for me. They put 
off the punishment, and let me leave 
the house ; but I declared that, for the 
future, on the least injury I would 
scratch the eyes of one or other, and 
tear off his ears, if not even throttle him. 

This incident, although, as is usual 
with childish matters, soon forgotten 
again, or even laughed at, was yet the 
cause that these joint private lessons 
became rarer, and at last entirely 
ceased. I was therefore again, as 
previously, more confined to the house, 
where, in my sister Cornelia, only a 
year younger than myself, I found 
a companion daily more and more de- 
lightfal to me. 

I will, however, not quit this sub- 
ject without relating some more sto- 
ries of the many annoyances which I 
met with from my playfellows. For 
this, in fact, is what is most instruc- 
tive in such moral disclosures, that a 
man learns how it has gone with 
others, and what he too must look for 
in life; and that whatever happens, he 
may know this to betide him as man, 
and not as one specially lucky or luck- 
less. If such knowledge is not of 
much importance for avoiding evils, 
yet is it yery useful for learning to 


‘understand our position, to bear it, 


nay, to triumph over it. 

There is still one general remark 
which will be apposite here. As life 
goes on with children of the cultivated 
classes, a great contradiction displays 
itself. I mean this, that they are ex- 
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moderately, intelligently, eyen reason- 
ably; to give no one pain out of petu- 
lance or arrogance, and to subdue all 
malignant impulses which may happen 
to arise in tpent 3; and yet, on the con- 
trary, while the young creatures are 
te me in this discipline, they have 
to bear that from others which in them 
is blamed and severely punished. Thus 
the poor sufferers are brought into 
pitiable strait between nature and 
civilisation, and agcording to their di- 
versity of character break out either 
cunningly or violently, after having 
for a time restrained themselves. 
Force ought rather to be resisted by 
force. But a well-disposed child, in- 
clined to affection and sympathy, has 
little to oppose to insult and malice. 
If I was pretty well able to stop the 
active assaults of my companions, yet 
I was by no means on a leyel with 
them as to taunts and abuse; for in 
these he who only defends himself 
must always lose. Therefore attacks 
of this kind, when they excited anger, 
were also repelled by physical force, 
or awoke strange reflections in me, 
which could not but produce after-re- 
sults. Among other adyantages, my 
ill-wishers grudged me my enjoy- 
ment of a dignity which accrued to tl 
family from my grandfather's chief ma- 
gistracy ;,for while he was first among 
his fellows, this had no small influence 
on all belonging to him. . Thus,. ope 
day after the holding of the Pipers’ 
Courts, I appeared to set some store 
by the importance of seeing my grand- 
father in the midst of the Council, a 
step higher than the others, and as it 
were enthroned under the picture of 
the Emperor. But one of the boys 
said disdain iniig-—that Lonel at least, 
like the peacock looking at his feet, to 
cast a glance beyond my grandfather 
on his father’s side, who had been 
landlord of the Willow-Tree Inn, and 
would have laid noclaim to thrones and 
crowns. To this I answered, that I 
was not at all ashamed of it, as the 
very glory and excellence of our na- 
tive city consisted in this, that all citi- 
zens were bound to hold each other 
equal, and that every one might de- 
rive profit and honour from his endea- 
vours in his ownline. I grieved only 
that the old man had been so long 
dead; for I had often longed that I also 
could have known him personally, had 
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frequently looked at his portrait, nay, 
had visited his grave, and drawn plea- 
sure, at least, from the inscription on 
the simple monument of that past ex- 
istence to which I was indebted for 
mine. Another ill-wisher, the spite- 
fulest of all, took the first aside, and 
whispered something into his ear, 
while they continued to look taunt- 
ingly at me. Already had my gall 
begun to rise; and I challenged them 
to speak out. ** Now then, as to the 
rest,’ said the former speaker, “* my 
friend here thinks that you might seek 
about far and wide without finding 
your grandfather.”—I now threatened 
worse violence if they would not ex- 
plain themselves more clearly. Then 
they repeated a tale which they pre- 
tended to have overheard from their 
parents. My father was the son of 
some considerable man, and that ho- 
nest citizen had given his consent to 
take outwardly the paternal office. 
They had the impudence to bring for- 
ward all sorts of arguments; for in- 
stance, that our property came only 
from my grandmother, that the other 
side-relations, in Friedberg and else- 
where, were equally without fortune, 
and the like arguments, which could 
~ derive no weight except from malice. 
I listened to them more quietly than 
they expected ; for they were already 
on the watch to escape, if I made as if 
I would seize their hair. But I an- 
swered quite tranquilly, that this also 
was no evil to me. Life is such a 
blessing, that one might well hold it 
quite indifferent to whom one was in- 
debted for it, as, at last, it must be 
derived from God, in whose sight we 
are all equal. Thus, as they could 
gain nothing, they let for this time 
the matter rest, and we went on to play 
together, which among children is a 
tried means of reconciliation. 

These spiteful words, however, had 
implanted in me a kind of moral dis- 
ease, which crept on in secret. I 
could not feel at all displeased at being 
the grandson of a man of distinction, 
even if it were not in the most lawful 
way. My ingenuity hunted in this 
track ; my imagination was excited, 
and my acuteness developed. I now 
began to examine the allegation of 
those discoverers, and found and in- 
vented new grounds of probability. I 
had heard little said of my grand- 
father, except that his portrait had 
hung with that of my grandmother in 


[Novi 
a parlour of the old house, and that 
both, after the building of the new 
one, were preserved in an upper room. 
My grandmother must have been a 
very beautiful woman, and of the same 
age as her husband. I also remem. 
bered to have seen in their parlour 
the miniature of a handsome gentle. 
man in uniform, with a star and order, 
which after her death had disappear. 
ed, together with many other small 
articles, in the all-confusing work of 
the new structure. These, and many 
other things, I put together in my 
childish head, and exercised early 
enough that modern kind of poetic 
talent, which, by a surprising combin- 
ation of the important facts of human 
life, is able to obtain the sympathy 
of the whole cultivated world. 

Now, as I could not venture to con- 
fide such a matter to any one, or even 
to enquire about it from a distance, I 
did not relax the diligence of my 
secret efforts to come, if possible, 
somewhat nearer to the matter; for 
I had heard it maintained explicitly, 
that the sons have often a positive 
resemblance to the fathers or grand- 
fathers. Several of our friends, and 
particularly the Councillor Schneider, 
an intimate of the family, were con- 
nected by business with all the princes 
and noblemen of the neighbourhood. 
No small number of these, whether of 
the ruling or of the younger branches, 
had their possessions on the Rhine, 
and Maine, and in the space between; 
and sometimes, out of special favour, 
presented their faithful agents with 
their portraits. These, which from 
my childhood I had often seen upon 
the walls, I now studied with double 
attention, looking whether I could not 
discover some likeness to my father, 
or even to myself. This, however, 
was so often the case, that it could not 
lead me to any certainty. First it 
was the eyes of one, then the nose of 
another, which seemed to me to indi- 
cate a relationship ; so these marks 
led me deceptively up and down. 


And although I was ultimately com- ° 


pelled to regard the allegation as an 
utterly groundless tale; yet the im- 
pression remained with me, and I 
could not cease, from time to time, 
silently to call up and inspect all the 
noblemen whose likenesses had re- 
mained very clear in my fancy. So 
true is it, that all which inwardly 
strengthens a man in his self-conceit, 
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and flatters his secret vanity, is an 
object of such extreme desire to him, 
that he asks no further whether, in 
any other way, it may turn to his 
honour or disgrace. 

But, instead of introducing serious 
and even reproachful considerations 
into those happy times, I will rather 
turn away my eyes from them. For 
who can have the power to speak 
worthily of the fulness of childhood ? 
We cannot see the little creatures 
that move about before us but with 
pleasure, nay, with admiration; for 
they generally promise more than 
they fulfil ; and it seems as if nature, 
among other roguish tricks which she 
plays us, in this also particularly de- 
signs to take advantage of us. The 
first organs which she gives to chil- 
dren in the world, are suitable to -the 
nearest immediate state of the crea- 
ture, which uses them, without art or 
assumption, in the readiest way, for 
the nearest ends. The child, regard- 
ed in and by itself with its equals, 
and in relations fitted to its powers, 
appears with so much understanding, 
so much reason, that nothing can ex- 
ceed it, and at the same time so easy, 
cheerful, nimble, that one could not 
wish it. any farther culture... If chil- 
dren grew up as they promise, we 
should have nothing but geniuses’; 
but the growth is not a mere de- 
velopment,, The different organic 
systems which make up one man 
spring out of each other, follow each 
other, change into each other, sup- 
plant each other, yea, devour each 
other. Thus, of many capacities, 
many tendencies, after a certain time 
there is hardly a trace to be discover- 
ed. Even if the individuality. of a 
man, on the whole, has one distinct 
direction, yet will it be hard for the 
greatest and most experienced master 
to announce it beforehand with any 
confidence.- But afterwards one can 
well discern what it was which point- 
ed towards a future now laa. 

I have, therefore, nothing like an 
intention of entirely including the 
story of my childhood in these. first 
books. On the contrary, I shall here- 
after take up and continue many a 
thread which ran unnoticed through 
my first years. But I must in this 
place remark, what an increasing in- 
fluence the events of the war gradu- 
ally exerted on our dispositions and 
The quiet citizen stands 
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in a wonderful relation to the great: 
events of the world.. Even from afar 
they excite and disquiet him ; and even 
if they dq not touch him, he cannot 
abstain from an opinion and a sympa- 
thy. He soon takes a side, according 
as his character or outward circum- 
stances determine him. If such great 
fatalities, such important changes, ap- 
proach nearer to him, then, along with 
many outward inconveniences, he has 
still that inward discomfort, which, for 
the most part, doubles and sharpens 
the evil, and destroys what happiness 
was still within his power. Then 
must he practically suffer both from 
friends and enemies, often more from 
those than these; and he knows not 
how to take thought for and secure 
either his inclination or his interest. 

The year 1757, which we still pass- 
ed in entire civic quiet, kept us never- 
theless in great mental disturbance, 
No other, perhaps, was richer in events 
than this. Victories, exploits, misfor- 
tunes, restorations, succeeded by turns, 
and seemed to devour and destroy each 
other. But always the form of Fre- 
derick, his name, his glory, soon 
floated again high over all. The en- 
thusiasm of his admirers became al- 
ways greater and more animated, the 
hatred of his friends bitterer ; and the 
different views which divided even 
families, helped not a little to isolate 
from each other the citizens, who were, 
at all eveuts, in many ways separated. 
For in a city like Frankfort, where 
three religions distinguish the inhabi- 
tants into three unequal masses, where 
pnly a few even of the ruling faith can 
arrive at political authority, there must 
needs be many wealthy and instructed 
persons who draw towards each other, 
and by their individual studies and 
tastes form for themselves an exclu- 
sive existence. Of such men it will 
be necessary, now and hereafter, to 
speak, if we would bring before us 
the peculiarities of a Frankfort citi- 
zen of those days. — 

My father, as soon as. he returned 
from his travels, had, according to his 
peculiar turn of mind, adopted the 
design, that in order to qualify himself 
for the service of the state, he would 
undertake one of the subordinate em- 
ployments, and perform its duties 
without emolument, if he could obtain 
it without a ballot. According to his 
way of thinking, with the conception. 
which he had of himself, and in the 
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consciousness of his own goodness of 
purpose, he believed that he deserved 
such a distinction, which in truth was 
neither lawful nor customary. There- 
fore, when his proposal was rejected, 
he fell into ill-humour and disgust, 
vowed that he would never accept 
any office, and in order to make it im- 
possible, obtained for himself the title 
of an imperial councillor, which the 
éhief magistrate and seniors of the 
éourt bear as a specialhonour. Thus 
hé had made himself the equal of the 
highest functionaries, and could not 
begin again at the bottom. The same 
motive also induced him to propose 
for the eldest daughter of the chief 
magistrate, by which he was excluded 
dlso on this side from the council. 
He now belonged to the retired, who 
never can combine into a society. 
They stand as isolated with regard to 
each other as to the whole; and the 
imore because in this separation the 
peculiarity of each character becomes 
always harsher and harsher. My 
father had perhaps been able to gain 
in his travels, and in the open world 
Which he liad seen, the conception of 
a more elegant and liberal mode of 
life than perhaps was common among 
his fellow-citizens. In this, however, 
he had forerunners and companions. 
The name of Uffenbach is known. 
A magistrate, Von Uffenbach, lived at 
that time in good repute. He had 
been in Italy, had applied himself 
particularly to music, sung an agree- 
able tenor; and as hejhad brought 
back with him a fine collection of 
musi¢, concerts and oratorios used 
to be performed at his house. Now, 
as he sung in these himself, and fa- 
Voured imusicians, it was thought not 
altogether worthy of his station ; and 
the invited guests, as well as the other 
néighbours, permitted themselves many 
jocose remarks on the subject. 
Iremember, moreover, a Baron Von 
Hackel, a rich nobleman, who being 
married but childless, inhabited a 
handsome house in the Antoniusgasse, 
furnished with all the appurtenances 
of a digiiified existence. He also pos- 
sessed good pictures, engravings, anti- 
qtiities, and much élse which usually 
accumulates in the hands of collectors 
and amateurs. From time to time he 
invited the more distinguished persons 
to dinner, and was beneficent in a 
thétightful way of his own; clothing the 
‘poor in his house, but retaining their 
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former rags, and giving them a begee 
alms, only under the condition that 
they would always present themselves 
clean and neat in the clothes which he 
had bestowed on them. I remember 
him but indistinctly, as a friendly, well. 
made man. But I recall far more 
clearly his auction, which I attended 
from the beginning to the end; and 
partly by my father’s direction, partly 
from my own impulse; bought many 
things which are still in my collec. 
tions. 

Earlier, so that I scarcely saw him, 
John Michael Von Loen gained a good 
deal of attention in the literary world 
as well as in Frankfort. Not a native 
of the city, he had settled himself there, 
and was married to the sister of my 
grandmother Textor, whose family 
name was Lindheim. He knew the 
world of courts and politics, enjoyed a 
revived nobility, and obtained a name 
by having the courage to take a part 
in the different excitements which 
arose in Church and State. He wrote 
the Count of Rivera, a didactic ro- 
mance, the contents of which are 
obvious from the second title, or the 
Honest Man at Court. This work 
was well received, because it required 
morality even at a court, where in 
general only prudence is at home; 
and thus his labour brought him ap- 
plause and estimiation. A second 
work would, therefore, be the more 
dangerous for him. He wrote The 
only True Religion, a book which had 
for its object to promote toleration, 
especially between Lutherans and 
Calvinists. By this he got into con- 
troversy with the Theologians, and a 
Dr Benner of Giessen wrote particu- 
larly against him. Von Loen ‘an- 
swered ; the controversy became vio- 
lent and personal, and the unpleasant- 
ness springing from it led the author 
to accept the place of President at 
Lingen, which Frederick II. offered 
him, thinking he discerned in him an 
enlightened man, not disinclined to 
the novelties which had already gone 
much further in France, and one free 
from prejudices. His former fellow- 
townsmen, whom he had left in some 
anger, maintained that he was not 
contented there. nay, could not be so, 
because a place like Lingen bore no 
comparison to Frankfort. My father 
ee the et of the Pre- 

t, and asserted that his good anéle 
would have done better not to comnéct 
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himself with the King, because it was 
in general dangerous to come too near 
him, extraordinary prince as beyond 
doubt he was. Tor it had been seen 
how ignominiously the celebrated 
Voltaire had been arrested in Frank- 
fort at the requisition of the Prussian 
resident Freitag, though beforehand 
he had stood so high in favour, and 
been regarded as the King’s instruc- 
tor in French poetry. On occasion of 
such events there was no want of re- 
flections and examples, as warnings 
against courts and the service of 
princes, which indeed a born Frank- 
forter could hardly conceive. ; 

I will mention only the name of an 
excellent man, Dr Orth, because it is 
not here so much my business to erect 
a monument to deserving Frankfort- 
ers, as merely to notice them so far as 
their reputation, or they themselves, 
had some influence on my earliest 
years. Dr Orth was arich man, and 
also belonged to those who never took 
a share in the government, although 
his knowledge and views would have 
well entitled him to do so. The an- 
tiquities of Germany, and especially 
of Frankfort, were much indebted to 
him. He published the remarks on 
the so-ealled Frankfort Reformation, 
a work in which the statutes of the 
Imperial Town are collected. In my 
youth I studied diligently its histori- 
cal chapters. 

Von Ochsenstein, the eldest of those 
three brothers whom I before spoke 
of as our neighbours, had not become 
remarkable during his life, owing to 
his secluded habits. But he was the 
more remarkable after his death, by 
leaving a direction that he was to be 
carried to the grave by working men, 
quite early in the morning, and with- 
out company or attendants. It was 
so done; and this event excited much 
notice in the city, where there was 
the custom of pompous funerals. All 
those to whom usage gave important 
functions on such occasions, rose up 
against the innovation. But the stout 
patrician found imitators of all classes ; 
and although such funerals were call- 
ed in derision Ochsen* burials, yet, to 
the gain of miany ill-provided: fami- 
lies, they became usual, anid the pom- 
pous funerals gradually disappeared. 
I cite this fact, because it presents 
one of the earliest symptoms of those 
tendencies to humility and equality, 
which, during the second half of the 


Works, iE 
last century, spread from above downs 
wards in so many.ways, and broke 
out in results so unexpected. - 
There was also no want of lovers 
of autiquity. There were cabinets of 
pictures, collections ofengravings ; and 
especially old curiosities of our own 
country were zealously sought and 
hoarded. The older enactments and 
mandates of the imperial city, of which 
no public collection had been estab- 
lished, werecarefully searched for both 
in print and manuscript, arranged 
chronologically, and preserved as a 
treasure of our native rights and 


usages. The likenesses also of Franke - 


forters, which existed in great num- 
bers, were brought together, and form- 
ed a particular department of the 
cabinets. 

My father seems in the main to have 
taken such men as his models. He 
wanted none of the qualities which 
belong to a respectable and esteemed 
citizen. Therefore, after building 
his houses he brought his acquisitions 
of all kinds into order. An excellent 
collection of maps by Schenk and 
other geographers then eminent, those 
above-mentioned enactments and man~ 
dates, those portraits, a case of ancient 
weapons, a case of curious Venetian 
glasses, cups, and goblets, natural ob- 
jects, ivory-works, bronzes, and a 
hundred other things, were separated 
and displayed ; and whenever an auc- 
tion occurred, I gained permission to 
make some purchases towards the in- 
crease of his treasures. 

I must still speak of one considerable 
family, of whom; from my earliest 
youth, I heard great singularities, and 
from some members of it learned to 
experience myself much that was won- 
derful. It was that of Senkenberg. 
The father, of whom I can say little, 
was a wealthy man; he had three 
sons, who, even in their youth, made 
themselves uniformly conspicuous as 
oddities. This,inalimited town, where 
no one must put himself forward either 
for good or évil; was not well thought 
of. Nicknames, and strange stories, 
which long remain in the memory, 
are commonly the fruit of such oddity. 
The father lived at the corner of the 
Hasengasse, [Hare Street,) which had 
its name from the one, or -perhi 
even three Hares, represented om that 
house. Thus, these three brothers cathe 
to be called only the threes Hares—a 
nickname which, for 4 long time, they 
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could not shake off. But as great 
qualities often announce themselves in 
youth by something extravagant and 
awkward, so also was it here. The 
eldest ‘was the Imperial Court Coun- 
sellor Von Senkenberg, afterwards so 
celebrated. | The second was admitted 
into the magistracy, and showed dis- 
tinguished talents, which however he 
subsequently abused in pettifogging, 
nay rascality, if not to the injury of 
his native city, yet certainly to that of 
his colleagues. The third brother, a 
physician, and man of great integrity, 
but who practised little, and only in 
the highest houses, had even until his 
extreme old age a somewhat whim- 
sical appearance. He was always very 
neatly dressed, and was never scen in 
the street otherwise than in shoes and 
stockings, and with a curled wig, and 
his hat under his arm.. He walked on 
quickly, but with an odd wavering, so 
that he was now at one side of the 
street now at the other, and his course 
formed a zig-zag. Mockers said, that 
by this irregular movement he endea- 
voured to avoid the departed souls 
which might perhaps follow him in a 
straight line, and that he imitated those 
who are afraid of a crocodile. 

But all this jesting, and many jocose 

-stories of him, gave way at last to 
respect, when he devoted his handsome 
residence, with court, garden, and all 
its appurtenances, on the Eschen- 
-heirner Street, to a medical founda- 
-tion,: where, beside an hospital de- 
signed only for citizens of Frankfort, 
a botanic garden, an anatomical the- 
atre, a chemical laboratory, a consi- 
derable library, and a house for the 
director were established, in a way 
which no University need have been 
ashamed of. 

Another eminent man, who had an 
important influence on me, not so 
much by his presence as by his effect 
upon the neighbourhood, and his wri- 
tings, was Charles Frederick Von Mo- 
ser. He was always talked of in our 
country for his activity in business. 

. He, too, had an essentially moral 
_ character, which, as the vices of hu- 
_man nature often gave him much 
trouble, inclined him to the so-called 
ious. Thus, as Von Loen tried to do 
. with the life of courts, so he would 
have introduced into that of business a 
more conscientious principle. The 
great number of small German courts 
produced a multitude of princes and 
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dependants, of whom the former de- 
sired unconditional obedience, and the 
latter for the most part would act and 
serve only: according to their own 
views. Thus there arose a perpetual 
conflict, and rapid changes and ex- 
plosions ; because unrestricted proce- 
dure becomes on a small scale much 
more quickly noticeable and mischie- 
vous than ona large one. Many great 
families fell into debt—imperial debt— 
commissions were appointed. Others 
found themselves travelling slower or 
quicker on the same road, while the 
agents either dishonestly made their 
own profit, or honestly rendered them- 
selves disagreeable and odious. Moser 
wished to be employed in politics and 
business ; and in these his hereditary 
talent, cultivated to the point of pro- 
fessional skill, gave him a decided 
advantage. But he also wished to act 
as a man and a citizen, and to relin- 
quish as little as possible of his moral 
dignity. His Prince and Servant, his 
Daniel in the Lions’ Den, his Reliques, 
represent throughout the condition in 
which he always felt himself—not 
indeed tortured, yet confined. They 
indicate also his impatience in a state 
to which he could not reconcile him- 
self, yet could not get free from #t. 
From this mode of thinking and of 
feeling, he was often, in truth, obliged 
to seek other services, which his great 
ability made it easy for him to find. 
I remember him as au agreeable man, 
active, and at the same time gentle. 
Though it was from a distance, the 
name of Klopstock had already a great 
effect upon us. At first people won- 
dered how so eminent a man could 
have so strange a name. But habit 
soon got over this, and the meaning 
of these syllables was forgotten. In 
my father’s library I had found as yet 
only the earlier poets, particularly 
those who, in his time, had gradually 
risen into celebrity. All these had 
used rhymes, and my father held 
rhyme indispensable for poetical 
works. Canitz, Hagedorn, Drollin- 
ger, Gellert, Brenz, Haller, stood in a 
row, in handsome calf volumes. To 
these were joined Newkirch’s Z'elema- 
chus, Koppen’s Jerusalem Delivered, 
and other translations. I had from 


_my childhood diligently read, and in 


part committed to memory, all these 
volumes, whence I was often called 
upon toamuse the company. A vexa- 
tious period, on the contrary, began 
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for my father, when, through means 
of Klopstock’s Messiah, verses which 
seemed no verses to him, became an 
object of public admiration. He had 
himself taken good care not to buy 
this work ; but the friend of the fam- 
ily, Councillor Schneider, smuggled 
it in, and slipped it into the hands of 
my mother and her children. 

The Messiah, immediately on its 
appearance, had made a powerful im- 
pression on this active man of business, 
who read but little. Those feelings 
of piety, so naturally expressed and 
yet so beautifully ennobled—that de- 
lightful language, considered even as 
nothing more than harmonious prose, 
had so won the dry man of business, 
that he considered the ten first books, 
of which indeed alone we are here 
speaking, as the best of devotional 
works. Every year during Lent, in 
which he contrived to free himself 
from all business, he read them 
through in retirement, and so refresh- 
ed himself with them for the whole 
year. At first he attempted to express 
his emotions to his old friend. But 
he was much amazed at finding an 
incurable dislike to a work of such 
precious substance, on account of what 
appeared to him an immaterial out- 
ward form. It may well be supposed 
that the conversation on this subject 
did not fail to be repeated ; but both 
parties separated further and further 
from each other. There were violent 
scenes, and the complaisant man at 
last. prevailed on himself to be silent 
about his darling work, that he might 
not lose at once a friend of his youth 
and a good Sunday dinner. 

To make proselytes is the most na- 
tural wish of every man; and how 
well did our friend feel himself re- 
warded in secret, when he discovered, 
in the rest of the family, hearts so open 
to his Saint. The copy, which he used 
for only a week in the year, was de- 
voted to us at all other times. My 
mother kept it concealed, and we, her 
two children, took possession of it 
when we could, that in leisure hours, . 
hidden in some corner, we might learn 
by heart the moststriking passages, and 
particularly might impress the ten- 
derest on our memories as quickly as 
possible. We rivalled each other in 
reciting Porcia’s Dream, but divided 
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the parts between us in the wild de- 
spairing dialogue between Satan and 
Adramelech, who had been,éast into 
the Red Sea. The former character, 
as the strongest, had fallen to my share. 
The other, a little more mournful, 
was taken by my sister. The alter- 
nate, frightful indeed, but well-sound- 
ing curses, flowed only in this way 
from our mouths, and we seized every 
opportunity of saluting each other 
with those infernal modes of speech. 

It was a Saturday evening in win-- 
ter—my father always had himself 
shaved over night, that on Sunday 
morning he might have leisure to 
dress himself comfortably for church 
—we sat on a cushion behind the 
stove, and while the barber put on the 
lather, murmured in a low tone our 
usual imprecations. And now Adra- 
melech had to seize Satan with iron 
hands ; my sister caught me violently, 
and recited softly enough, but with 
increasing passion— 


Help me! thee I implore, I worship, if 
this thou demandest ; 

Thee, O measureless fiend ! thee, darkest 
worker of evil, 

Help me! I suffer the woe of avenging 
infinite death-pangs. 

Once in the days gone by, with fiercest of 
hate could I hate thee, 

This can I now no Jonger! and this too is 
fearfulest horror. 


Hitherto all had gone on tolerably; - 
but loud, with dreadful voice, did she 
utter the following words :— i. 


Oh! what torment is mine! 


The good surgeon was alarmed, and 
spilled the basin of lather on my father’s 
breast. Then there was a great dis- 
turbance ; and a severe enquiry was 
made, particularly on account of the 
mischief that might have happened if 
the process of shaving had been actu- 
ally begun. In order to avert from 
ourselves all suspicion of quarreling, 
we confessed our diabolic parts ; and 
the misfortune occasioned by the hexa- 
meters was so evident, that they were 
of course anew condemned and ban- - 
ished. 

Thus do children and the people 
turn the grand, the elevated, into a 
sport, even ajest ; and how else would 
they be able to confront and endure 
it! 
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THE QUEER STICK. 
A RUSTIC LEGEND, 


Ir was very far off, and a long time ago, 
(So perhaps all the story’s not true, ) 
That there once lived a rustic called Billy the Beau, 
Who would, “ whether his mammy would let him or no, 
Go a-wooing”’ a maiden called Sue. 


And Sue was a damsel right pleasant to see, 
When her rosy face beam’d with a smile, 
As she join’d in the dance, or tripp’d light o'er the lea, 
Or sat down to whatever folks then took for tea, 
With odd gossip the time to beguile. 


Yet they said that, besides her true lover Beau Bill, 
She'd already a wid/ of her own ; 

That's to say, she’d a spirit that sometimes lay still, 

But, when roused, the small cottage with uproar would fill, 
And that then she was best let alone. 


Be all that as it might, she’d of lovers no lack, 
Which much annoy’d Billy the Beau ; 

For some were coarse fellows, who had asad knack 

At rough practical jokes, such as thumping his back, 
Or of treading, perchance, on his toe. 


And the tall ones would boast of their strength, and look down, 
For Bill-was no giant in height, 

And then offer to wrestle or jump for a crown ; 

So though oft, ia Sue’s presence, he ventured a frown, 
He more often went home in a fright. 


Still he felt that his heart was as big as the best, 
Though his body was not made to match ; 

So he fretted and lost many hours of his rest, 

And went forth one fine morning, with languor opprest, 
Yawning wide as he lifted the latch. 


Dull and heavily on then he saunter’d, as though 
He’d no duty on earth to fulfil, 

Till suddenly some one exclaim’d, ** Hip! hallo! 

What! is that moping figure young Billy the Beau?” 
Then he started, look’d round, and stood still. 


But no one could he see, and of course thought it queer 

That a voice without body should speak ; 
So he called out, ‘* Who’s that ?”” and the voice said, “ I’m here, 
Just behind the grey stone ; so, come on, never fear, 

I suppose I’m the person you seek.” 


Then Billy, who’d wander’d unconsciously there, 
Recollected that stone mark’d the spot 

Where queer goblins and elfins were said to repair, 

And old witches convene to fly up in the air, 

With their broomsticks, black broth, and what not. 
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But, like other true lovers in trouble, he thought 
That his case was as bad a8 could be ; 
So he said, “ Though this greeting I dare not have sought, 


Since it happens I here am by accident brought, 
I should like this queer speaker to see.” 


Then he went round the corner, and found an old man, 
With lean legs and an odd pinched-up face, 

Who, without any preface, thus oddly began— 

ss Folks are never contented, do all that one can ; 
And, Beau Billy, I well know thy case. 


" « Thou would’st thrash all thy rivals, and others perhaps : 


Well—no matter, I’ll give thee this stick # 

But observe, what to thee will appear gentle raps, 

Will prove knock-me-down to those great boasting chaps, 
So don’t strike them too hard nor too quick.” 


Billy doubtingly smiled, and the odd old man frown'd, 
And cried, ** Eh! then thou’rt hard to convince ? 
Well—take that!” and away Billy flew with a bound, 
And head over heels tumbled down on the ground, 

While the pain from the blow made him wince. 


Then the lean-legg’d old man danced and laugh’d in high glee, 
And said, “ Now then my word thou'lt not doubt ; 

So remember, no man, howsoe’er strong he be, 

Can resist this prime twig which I now throw to thee. 
There !—be off and mind what thou’rt about.” 


Though the stick was thrown gently, Bill fancied his head 
Had been hit by a ponderous stone ; 
For his eyes flash’d with sparks, his brain reel’d, his nose bled, 
And down tumbling again, he lay long like one dead, 
Then awoke and rose up all alone. 


He-then scratch’d his dull pate, in bewilderment lost, 

And exclaim’d, “ I’ve been dreaming, I fear ! 
No; Iha’n’t! Here’s the queer stick that queer old chap tost, 
And he certainly thrash’d me, I feel to my cost, 

And has made mé a conjurer—that’s clear. 


“«* Well, if all that he told me should prove to be true,” 
Here he giggled with clownish delight, 
«* Thumping Robin, strong Tim, and tall Harry shall rue 
The next challenge they offer to me before Sue, 
And I hope I may meet them to-night.” 


Thus resolving, he ventured to take up the stick, 
Which was wondrously handy to wield ; 
As he flourished it gaily, it flew round so quick, 
He felt perfectly sure he could easily lick 
All competitors out of the field. 


So that day he dress’d gaily, his hat cock’d aside, - 
And conceitedly strutted about 

Till the evening, and then to Sue’s cottage he hied, 

And had nearly approached it, when Harry he spied— 

A rival, tall, bony, and stout. 






















































The Queer Stick. 
They met close to the gate of the garden, and then 
His rough rival exclaim’d with asleer, 
«* What! Beau Billy! Be'st thou come here courting agen ? 
Well, there's nought so conceited as you little men ; 
But thee’dst better be off, or look here!” 


And while speaking, he shook a stout stick in the face 
Of our beau, who a moment drew back, 

Then advanced, and just gave his tall taunter a brace 

Of queer magical blows, that quite alter’d the case, 
For he fell to the ground with a whack. 


And felt shockingly sheepish, of course, as he'd caught 
Just a glimpse of Sue’s face peeping through 

The half-closed cottage window, and therefore had thought 

He would show off his prowess, though fearless of aught 
His diminutive rival could do. 


There he lay ; but his pride was more mortified still 
When he saw thumping Robin and Tim, 
The two other big suitors to Sue, mount the hill 
Just in time to behold him crow’d over by Bill, 
In his dirty deplorable trim. 


But as they were his friends, he call’d out for their aid, 
And declared Bill had cowardly crept 
Close behind him, and struck him two blows with a spade— 
For that nothing less pond’rous such marks could have made ; 
And the fallen bully blubber’d and wept. 


Tim and Robin believed him, because they knew well 
It was nonsense for Billy to try, 

In a fair stand-up fight, such a fellow to fell : 

So they ask’d him the cause of his conduct to tell ; 
And he answer’d, “* He’s told you a lie!” 


Then he boldly continued, “ You both of you know 
How oft here he has boasted his strength, 

And I let it all pass ; but I can’t stand a blow, 

And he shook his stick at me, and threaten’d, and so 
I have just made him measure his length. 


«J had nought but this stick you see now in my hand: 
You may stare, but ’tis perfectly true ; 

And affronts I'll endure from no man in the land, 

So ye great gaping louts, if ye don’t understand, 
Here I'm ready for either of you, 


‘¢ Or for both, if ye like ; so come on! do your worst, 
And I pledge you my word I'll not run.” 
Thumping Bob swell'd with anger as ready to burst, 





While strong Tim laugh’d aloud, and cried, “ I'll take him first— 


We shall now have some capital fun.” 


The queer stick did its duty. Tim's guard down it beat, 
And eke broke his thick head at one blow ; 

At the next he could hardly remain on his feet, 

But went tottering backward in awkward retreat, 

Till the third on the ground laid him low. 
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Thumping Robin, amazed, oped his mouth and his eyes, 
And the latter could hardly believe ; . 

But Bill gave him short time to shake off his surprise, 

For he said, “‘ Now, big Rob, you'll be off if you're wise, 
And I'll grant you for once a reprieve.” =“ 


But big Bob was a huge o’ergrown fellow, who ne’er 
In those parts found his equal before ; 

So he pluck’d up his courage, and said, «* Never fear, 

But I'll make you repent that you ever came here, 
And take care you don’t come any more. 


*“ There, take that!” and he aim’d a fierce blow at Bill’s head, 
Just as though he would knock down an ox ; 

But Bill parried it lightly, and laughingly said, 

«© What! d’ye call that a blow? Well, take that tap instead! 
Ha, ha, ha! so you’re in the wrong box ?” 


Then again the queer stick flew about, left and right, 
With such swiftness it searce could be seen, 

And in very few seconds so finish’d the fight, 

That black, blue, and breathless, in shocking bad plight, 
Robin join’d his fallen friends on the green. 


His arms flapping like wings, Bill then eried, «‘ Och, aboo!” 
And he crow’d like a cock o’er his foes ; 

‘‘ There, they’re settled! and now I have nothing to do, 

But in safety hereafter keep teasing dear Sue, 
Till I make her say ‘Yes.’ So, here goes!” 


Now, the maiden had seen the queer combats amazed, 
But all pass’d so exceedingly quick, 

That she scarce had concluded Beau Billy was crazed, 

Ere he enter'd her door, neither bruised, hurt, nor grazed, 
Gaily whistling and twirling his stick. 


What he said, and he did, and she said in reply, 
Would detain us too long to relate ; 
He'd her all to himself, and noone will deny, 
_ That ’tis pleasanter courting with no rivals by, 
To embarrass the loving debate. 


When they parted, twas late, but they met-again soon, 
Billy beau'd her wherever she went ; 

On the green they were seen almost each afternoon, 

Then took long loving walks by the light of the moon, 
Till by such means he gain’d her consent. 













Then three times in the church both their names were announced, 


And at length came the bright, happy day, 
When his bride.at the altar, deep blushing and flounced, 
Billy faced, and observed she unfairly pronounced 

The last words of * to love and obey.” 


Billy chuckled, and thought ** If you won’t, I know what,” 
But his secret he cunningly hid ; 

And, apparently perfectly pleased with his lot, 

Walk’d off, laughing, with Sue to their own little cot, 
With the friends who to dinner were bid. 





































The Queer Stick, 
That day merrily pass’d, and some others beside, — 

Till the honeymoon drew to its wane ; 
When there came a strange change o’er the ways of the bride, 
Who decided ‘twere folly much longer to hide 

Her intent in the cottage to reign. 


So she order’d about-her, and, shocking to tell, 
At last call’d her husband a fool; 
Which, though perfectly true, we all know very well 
One'don’t like tobe told. So the uproar to quell, 
Bill resolved to establish his rule ; 


And accordingly brought the queer stick to his aid, 
With intention most gently to smite, 

Which when Susan beheld she began to upbraid : 

** Strike a woman? you coward!” she cried; ‘* Who’s afraid ? 
Get along with you out of my sight!” 


But Bill boldly stood firm, and self-conscious of power, 
Thought « I've only to give her a pat, 
And henceforth at my glance, like a spaniel, she'll cower, 
And obey me‘in all I command from this hour.” 
So he smote, saying, ** Vixen! take that.” 


Though he used little strength, yet the blow seem’d to him, 
When compared with his practice before, 
Scarcely lighter than those that fell’d Rob, Hal, and Tim ; 
Yet it barely sufficed to indent the gay brim 
Of the straw-plaited bonnet she wore. 


In amazement he stared, and had just raised the stick, 
To essay what the next tap would do, 
When his wife, springing forward, infuriate and quick, 
Snatch’d it out of his hand ; then with blows smart and thick 
She belabour’d her spouse black and blue. 


That the stick held its magical powers was now plain ; 
Fast as hail falls it patter’d “* whack, whack !” 

Billy roar’d out for quarter and mercy in vain, 

Still, « I'll teach you a woman to strike!’ was her strain, 
As he lay on the floor on his back. 


When she ceased from fatigue Billy crawl'd off to bed, 
Which he long kept in terrible plight ; 

By the doctor drugg’d, plaster'd, anointed, and bled, 

And by Susan with gruel and mutton broth fed, 
Though she said that she’d served him quite right. 


At length Time, the prime healer, completed his cure, 
And he went for a stroll all alone, 

Pondering dismally. o'er what he'd still to endure, 

And was groaning, ‘ She'll kill me some day, I’m quite sure,” 
When he found himself near the grey stone. 


Then again with odd cackling the queer old man’s voice 
Smote his ear, shouting “ Billy the Beau! 
. What! there moping again ? when thou ought’st to rejoice 
Thou hast won such a prize as the maid of thy choice ; 
But for me she might yet have said no.” 
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* A good job if she had,” Billy sulkily growl’d. 
The old man cried, ** What's that that I hear? 

Thou hast cudgell’d thy rivals, I heard how they howl’d, 

And got married. What would’st thou?” and fiercely he scowl’d, 
In a way that made Bill quake for fear. 






‘‘ Please your worship,” he stammer'd, ‘* I don’t mean no harm ;” 
And he told what he'd suffered and done ; 

“« Luckless Bill!” said the man, * my gift lost not its charm, 

And thy wife will henceforth rule your cottage and farm 
In the very same style she’s begun. 


«* When I told thee no man could that queer stick withstand, 
Of thy beating thy wife L thought not ; 

But since now you're united by wedlock’s strong band, 

Thou hast stupidly let the staff out.of thine hand— 
Thou deservest the whole thou hast got. 


‘¢ Man should neyer strike woman in conjugal strife, 
Even though she mayn'’t always obey ; 

And indeed all agree, who’ve observed human life, 

Tis a queer stick indeed that can manage a wife, 
When determined to have her own way.” 





Now all ye beaus who courting go, of Billy's fate beware, 
Nor strive, by seeming what you're not, your sweethearts to ensnare ; 
For scarcely man is he who can unfairly treat the fair. 


And ye, fair maids of Britain’s isle, take heed of dashing beaux, 
Who sport queer sticks, and conjuring tricks, and swagger, lie, and glose ; 
They rarely are the kind of men they'd have you to suppose, 


Choose well your mates, and when you wed, deem not the rite a joke, 
Pronounce each syllable distinct, nor seek for equivoque ; ; 
But let your words and thoughts agree, like honest upright folk. 


And when the marriage knot is wreathed, and two become but one, 
Let neither give the other cause to wish that knot undone ; 
For two misjoin'’d had better be a cloister'd monk and nun. 












































TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR! 


Ten Thousand a-Year. Part Il. 


Paste 18 


Fortuna, sevo leta negotio, et 
Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax, 
Transmutat incertos honores, 
Nunc mihi, nunc alii benigna. 
Laudo manentem: si celeres quatit 
. Pennas, resigno que dedit, et mea 
Virtute me involvo, probamque 
Pauperiem sine dote quero. 


Coser Court had never looked so 
odious to Titmouse as it did when, har- 
rassed and depressed as I have de- 
scribed him, he approached it about 
one o'clock, a.m. He flung himself 
on his bed for a moment directly he 
had shut his door, intending presently 
to rise and undress ; but sleep having 
got him prostrate, secured her victory. 
She waved her black wand over him, 
and he woke not till eight o'clock in 
the morning. A second long-drawn 
sigh was preparing to follow its pre- 
decessor, when he heard it strike eight, 
and sprung off the bed in a fright ; 
for he ought to have been at the shop 
an hour ago. Dashing a little water 
into his face, and scarce staying to 
wipe it off, he ran down stairs, through 
the court, and along the street, never 
stopping till he had found his way 
into—almost the very arms of the 

dreaded Mr Tag-rag; who, rarely 
“making his appearance till about half- 
past nine, had, as the deuce would have 
it,, happened to come down an. hour 
and a half earlier than usual, on 
the only morning out of several 
hundreds on which Titmouse had 
been more than ten minutes beyond 
his time. 

* Yours ve-ry respectfully, Mr Tit- 
mouse— Thomas Tag-rag !"’ exclaimed 
that personage with mock solemnity, 
bowing formally to his astounded and 
breathless shopman. 

«« |__I_beg your pardon, sir; but I 
wasn’t very well, and overslept my- 
self,” stammered Titmouse. 

*¢ Ne-ver mind, Mr Titmouse, ne-ver 
mind—it don’t much signify,” inter- 
rupted Mr Tag-rag, bitterly ; ** you've 
just got an hour and a half to take this 
piece of silk, with my compliments, to 
Messrs Shuttle and Weaver, in. Dirt 
Street, Spitalfields, and ask them if 
they ar’n’tashamed to send it toa West- 
End house like mine, and bring back a 
better piece instead of it!” 
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“Very well, sir—but—before my 
breakfast, sir ?”” 

«* Did I say a word about breakfast, 
sir? You heard my orders, sir; you 
can attend to them or not, Mr Tit- 
mouse, as you please!” 

Off trotted Titmouse instanter, with- 
out his breakfast; and so Tag-rag 
gained one object he had had in view. 
Titmouse found this rather trying : a 
five-mile walk before him, with no in- 
considerable load under his arm, hay- 
ving had nothing to eat since the pre- 
ceding evening, when he had partaken 
of a delicate repast of thick slices of 
bread, smeared slightly over with salt 
butter, and moistened with a most as- 
tringent decoction of tea-leaves sweet- 
ened with brownsugar, and discoloured 
with sky-blue milk. He had not even 
a farthing about him wherewith to buy 
a penny roll! As he went disconso- 
lately along, so many doubts and fears 
buzzed impetuously about him, that 
they completely darkened his little 
soul, and bewildered his small under- 
standing. Zen Thousand a- Year!— 
it was never meant for the like of him. 
He soon worked himself into a con- 
viction that the whole thing was in- 
finitely too good to be true ; the affair 
was desperate ; it had been all moon- 
shine; for some cunning purpose or 
another, Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and 
Saap, had been—ah, here he was 
within a few yards of their residence, 
the scene of last night’s tragic transac- 
tions! As he passed Saffron Hill, he 
paused, looked up towards the blessed 
abode— : 

‘* Where centred all his hopes and fears,” 
uttered a profoundsigh,and passedslow- 
ly on towards Smithfield. The words 
“© Quirk, Gammon, and Snap,” seem- 
ed to be writtéi over every shop-win- 
dow which he passed—their images 
filled his mind’s eye, What. could 
they be at? They had been all very 
polite and friendly——and of their own 
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seeking : had he affronted them? How 
coldly and proudly they had parted 
with him over-night! 1t was evident 
that they could stand no nonsense— 
they were great lawyers; so he must 
(if they really would allow him to see 
them again) eat humble pie cheerfully 
till he had got all that they had to give 
him. How he dreaded the coming 
night! Perhaps they intended civilly 
to tell him that they would have nothing 
more to do with him ;—they would 
get the estate for themselves, or some 
one else that would be more manage- 
able! They had taken care to tell 
him nothing at all about the nature of 
his pretensions to this grand fortune. 
Oh, how crafty they were—they had it 
all their own way !—But what, after 
all, had he really done ? 
were his, ifthey werereally in earnest— 
his, and no one’s else; and why should he 
be kept out of them at their will and 
pleasure ?—Suppose he were to say he 
would give them all he was entitled to 
for £20,000 down, in cash? Ohno; 
on second thoughts, that would be 
only two years’income! But on the 
other hand—he dared hardly even 
propose it to his thoughts—still, sup- 
pose it should really all turn out true! 
Goodness gracious!—that day two 
months he might be riding about in 
his carriage in the Parks, and poor 
devils looking on at him, as he now 
looked on all those who now rode. 
There he would be, holding up his 
head with the best of them, instead of 
slaving about as he was that moment, 
carrying about that cursed bundle— 
ough! how he shrunk as he changed 
its position, to relieve his aching right 
arm! Why was his mouth to be 
stopped—why might he not tell his 
shopmates? What would he not give 
for the luxury of telling it to the odi- 
ous Tag-rag? If he were to do so, 
Mr Tag-rag, he was sure, would ask 
him to dinner the very next Sunday, 
at his country house at Clapham. 
Thoughts such as these so occupied 
his mind, that he did not for a long 
while observe that he was walking at 
a rapid rate towards the Mile-end 
road, having left Whitechapel church 
nearly half a mile behind him! The 
possible master of £10,000 a-year 
felt fit to drop with fatigue, and sud- 
den apprehension of the storm he 
should have to encounter when he first 
saw Mr Tag-rag after so long an ab- 
sence. He was detained for a cruel 
length of time at Messrs Shuttle and 
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Weaver's, who not having the required 
quantity of silk at that moment on their 
premises, had some difficulty in obtain- 
ing it, after having sent for it to one 
or two neighbouring manufactories ; 
by which means it came to pass that it 
was two o'clock before Titmouse, com- 
pletely exhausted and dispirited, and 
reeking with perspiration, had reached 
Dowlas and Company’s. The gentle. 
men of the shop had finished their 
dinners. 

«Go up stairs and get your dinner, 
sir!” exclaimed Tag-rag imperiously, 
after having received Messrs Shuttle 
and Weaver's message. 

Titmouse went up stairs hungry 
enough, and found himself the sole 
occupant of the long close-smelling 
room in which his companions had 
been dining. His dinner was pre- 
sently brought to him by a slatternly 
servant-girl. It was in an uncovered : 
basin, which appeared to contain no- 
thing but the leavings of his compa- 
nions—a savoury intermixture of cold 
potatoes, broken meat, (chiefly bits of 
fat and gristle,) a little hot water ha- 
ving been thrown over it to make it 
appear warm and fresh— (faugh!) 
His plate (with a small pinch of salt 
upon it) had not been cleaned after its 
recent use, but evidently only hastily 
smeared over with a greasy towel, as 
also seemed his knife and fork, which, 
in their disgusting state, he was fain to 
put up with, the table-cloth on which he 
might have wiped them having been. 
removed. A hunch of bread that 
seemed to have been tossing about in 
the pan for days, and half-a-pint of 


 flat-looking and sour-smelling table-_ 


beer, completed the fare set before 
him ; opposite which he sate for some 
minutes, too much occupied with his 
reflections to commence. his repast. 
He was in the act of scooping out of 
the basin some of its inviting contents, 
when—* Titmouse!” exclaimed the 
voice of one of his shopmates, peer- 
ing in at him through the half-opened 
door, “ Mr Tag-rag wants you! He 
says you've had plenty of time to 
finish your dinner!” 

«* Oh, tell him, then, I’m only just 
beginning my dinner—eugh! such as 
it is,” replied Titmouse, masticating 
the first mouthful with an appearance 
of no particular relish,—for to the like 
of it he had never before sate down 
since he had been in the honoured 
house he was then serving. 

In a few minutes’ time Mr Tag-rag 
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himself entered the room; stuttering— 
« How much longer; sir, is it your plea- 
sure to spend ever your dinner, eh?” 

*«* Not another moment, sir,” an- 
swered Titmouse, looking with ill-con- 
cealed disgust at the savoury victuals 
before him ; * if you'll only allow me 
a few minutes to go home and buy a 
. penny roll instead of all this” ——— 

** Ve—ry good, sir! Ve—ry par- 
ti—cu—larly good, Mr Titmouse,” re- 
plied Tag-rag, with ill-subdued fury ; 
“‘ any thing élse that I can make a 
leetle memorandum of against the day 
of your leaving us?” 

This hint of twofold terror, ¢. e. of 
withholding the wretched balance of 
salary that: might be due to him, on 
the ground of misconduct, and of also 
giving him a damning character, dis- 
pelled the small remains of Titmouse’s 
appetite, and he rose to return to the 
shop, involuntarily clutching his fist 
as he brushed close past the tyrant 
Tag-rag on the stairs, whom he would 
have been delighted to pitch down 
head-foremost ; and if he had done so, 
none of his fellow-slaves below, in spite 
of their present sycophancy towards 
Tag-rag, would have shown any par- 
ticular alacrity in picking up their 
common oppressor. Poor Tittlebat 
resumed his old situation behind the 
counter ; but how different his pre- 
sent from his former air and man- 
ner! With his pen occasionally peep- 
ing pertly out of his bushy hair over 
his right ear, and his yard measure in 
his hand, no one, till Monday morn- 
ing, had been more cheerful, smirk- 
ing, and nimble than Tittlebat Tit« 
mouse: Alas, how crestfallen now! 
None of his companions could make 
him out, or guess what was in the 
wind; so they very justly. concluded 
that he had been doing something 
dreadfully disgraceful, the extent of 
which was known to Tag-rag and 
himself alone. Their jeers and ban- 
ter were giving place to cold distrust- 
ful looks, that were much moretrying 
to bear. How he longed to be able 
to burst upon their astounded minds 
with the pent-up intelligence that was 
silently racking and splitting his little 
bosom! But if he did—the terrible 
firm of Quirk, Gammon, and Snap— 
Oh! the very thought of them glued 
his lips together. But then there was 
one whom he might surely make a con- 
fidant—the excellent Huckaback, with 
whom he had had no opportunity of 
communicating since Sunday night, 
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That gentleman was as close.a prison- 
er at the establishment of Diaper and 
Sarsenet, in Tottenham-court Road, as 
Titmouse at Messrs Dowlas’s, of which 
said establishment he was as great an 
ornament as Titmouse of that of Messrs 
Dowlas. They were about the same 
height, and equals in puppyism of 
manners, dress, and appearance; but 
Titmouse was much the better-look- 
ing. With equal conceit in their faces, 
that of Huckaback, square, and flat, 
and sallow, had an expression of inef- 
fable impudence, that made a lady 
shudder, and a gentleman feel a ting- 
ling sensation in his right toe. About 


his small black eyes there wasa glim- - 


mer of low cunning ;—but I have not 
patience to paint the fellow any far- 
ther. When Titmouse left the shop 
that night, a little after nine, he hur- 
ried to his lodgings, to make himself as 
imposing in his appearance before 
Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, 
as his time and means would admit of. 
Behold, on the table lay a letter from 
Huckaback. It was written in a flour- 
ishing mercantile hand; and here is 
a copy of it:— 


“ Dear Tit, 

_* T hope you are well, whieh is 
what I can only middling say in re- 
pect of me. Such a row with my 
governors as I have had to-day! I 
thought that, as I had been in the 
House near upon Eighteen Months at 
L.25 per annum, I might naturally ask 
for L.30 a-year (which is what my Pre- 
decessor had,) when, would you be- 
lieve it, Mr Sharpeye (who is going to 
be taken in as a Partner), to whom I 
named the thing, ris up in rage against 
me, and I were had up into the count- 
ing-house, where both the governors 
was, and they gave it me in such a 
way that you never saw nor heard of; 
but it wasn’t all on their own side, as 
you know me too well to think of. 
You would have thought I had been 
a-going to rob the house. They said 
I was most oudacious, and all that, 
and ungrateful, and what would I have 
next? Mr Diaper said times was 
come to such a pitch!! since he was 
first in the business, for salaries is 
risen to double, and not half the work 
done that was, and no gratitude— 
(cursed old curmudgeon!) He said if 
I left them just now, I might whistle 
for a character, except what I would 
not like; but if he don’t mind I'll give 
him a trick of law about that—whieh — 
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brings me to what happened to-day 
with our lawyers, the people at Saffron 


‘ ‘Hill, whom I thought I would call in 


on to-day, being near the neighbour- 
hood with some light goods, to see 
how affairs was getting on, and stir 
them up a bit”»——— 

This almost took Titmouse’s breath 
away—— 
—“ feeling most interested on your 
account, as you know, dear Tit, I do. 
I said I wanted to speak to one of the 
gentlemen on business of wital im- 
portance; whereat I was quickly 
shown into a room where two gents 
was sitting. Having put down my 
parcel for a minute on the table, I said 
I was a very intimate friend of yours, 
and had called in to see how things 
went on about the advertisement ; 
whereat you never saw in your life 
how struck they looked, and stared at 
one another in speechless silence, till 
they said to me, what concerned me 
about the business? or something of 
that nature, but in such a way that 
ris a rage in me directly, all for your 
sake (for I did not like the looks of 
things) ; and says I, I said, we would 
let them know we were not to be gam- 
moned ; whereat up rose the youngest 
of the two, and ringing the bell, he 
says toatight-laced young gentleman 
with a pen behind his ear, ‘ Show him 
to the door,’ which I was at once ; but, 
in doing so, let out a little of my mind 
They’re no better than 
they should be, you see if they are; 
but when we Trick the property, we'll 
show them who is their masters, which 
consoles me. Good-bye, keep your 
sperrits up, and I will call and tell you 
more about it on Sunday. So fare- 
well (I write this at Mr Sharpeye’s 
desk, who is coming down from dinner 
directly). Your true friend, 

 R. Huckazack. 

“P.S.—Met a young Jew last night 
with a lot of prime cigars, and (know- 
ing he must have stole them, they 
looked so good at the price) I bought 
one shilling’s worth for me, and two 
shillings’ worth for you, your salary 
being higher, and to say nothing of 
your chanees.”’ 


All that part of the foregoing let- 
ter which related to its amiable 
writer's interview with Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap, Titmouse read 
in a kind of spasm—he could not 
draw a breath, and felt a choking sen- 
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while, * I may spare myself,” thought 
he, ‘the trouble of rigging out— 
Huckaback has done my business for 
me with Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap—mine will only be a walk in 
vain! *— After what had occurred 
last night between him and‘them ! !— 
and so urgently as he had been en- 
joined to keep the matter to himself ! 
Of course Huckaback would seem to 
have been sent by him-; seeing he ap- 
peared to have assumed the hectoring 
tone which Titmouse had tried so 
vainly over-night, and now so bitterly 
repented of; and he had no doubt 
grossly insulted the arbiters of 'Tit- 
mouse’s destiny, (for he knew Hucka- 
back’s impudence,)—he had even said 
that he (Titmouse) would not be cam. 
MONED by them. But time was press- 
ing : with a beating heart he scram- 
bled into a change of clothes—bottling 
up his wrath against the unconscious 
Huckaback till he should see that 
worthy. In a miserable state of mind 
he set off soon after for Saffron Hill 
at a quick pace, which soon became 
a trot, and often sharpened into a 
downright run. He saw, heard, and 
thought of nothing, as he hurried along 
Oxford Street and Holborn, but 
Quirk, Gammon, Snap, and Hucka- 
back, and the reception which the lat- 
ter had secured for him—if, indeed, - 
he was to be received at all. The 
magical words, Ten Thousanda- Year, 
had not disappeared from the field 
of his troubled vision ; but how faintly 
and dimly they shone !—like the Ple- 
iades coldly glistening through inter- 
vening mists far off—oh! at what a 
stupendous, immeasurable, and hope- 
less distance! Imagine those stars 
gazed at by the anguished and de. 
spairing eyes of the bereaved lover, 
madly believing one of them to con- 
tain HER who has just departed from 
his arms, and from this world, and 
you may form a notion of the agoniz- 
ing feelings—the absorbed contempla- 
tion of one dear, dazzling, but distant 
object, experienced on this occasion by 
Mr Titmouse. No, no; I don’t mean 
seriously to pretend that so grand a 
thought as this coud be entertained 
by his little optics intellectual; you 
might as well suppose the tiny eye 
of a black beetle to be scanning 
the vague, fanciful, and mysterious 
figure and proportions of Orion, or 
a chimpanzee to be perusing and 
pondering over the immortal Prin- 
cipia. 1 repeat, that I have no 
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desire of the sort, and am determined 
not again foolishly to attempt fine 
writing, which I now perceive to be 
entirely out of my line. In language 
more befitting me and my subject, I 
may be allowed to say that there is no 
getting a quart into a pint pot; that 
Titmouse’s mind was a half-pint—and 
it was brimful. All the while that I 
have him going on thus, however, 
Titmouse was hurrying down Holborn 
at a rattling rate. When at length 
he had reached Saffron Hill, he was in 
a bath of perspiration. His face was 
quite red; he breathed hard; his heart 
beat violently ; he had got a stitch in 
his side; and he could not get his 
gloves on his hot and swollen hands, 
He stood for a moment with his. hat 
off, wiping his reeking forehead, and 
endeavouring to recover himself a 
little, before entering the dreaded pre- 
sence to which he had been hastening. 
He even fancied, for a moment, that 
his eyes gave out sparks of light! 
While thus pausing, St Andrew’s 
Church struck ten, half electrifying 
Titmouse, who bolted up the hill, and 
was soon standing opposite the door. 
How the sight of it smote him, as it 
reminded him of the way in which, on 
thé preceding night, he had bounded 
out of it! But that could not now be 
. helped; so ring went the bell, as 
softly, however, as he could; for he 
recollected that it was a very loud bell, 
and he did not wish to offend. He 
waited some time, and nobody answer- 
ed. He waited for nearly two minutes, 
and trembled, assailed by a thousand 
vague fears. He might not, however, 
have rung loudly enough—so—again, 
a little louder, did he venture to ring. 
Again he waited. There seemed 
something threatening in the great 
brass plate on the door, out of which 
* Quirk, Gammon, AND SNAP” ap- 
peared to look at him ominously. 
While he thought of it, by the way, 
there was something very serious and 
stern in all their faces—he wondered 
that he had not noticed it before. 
What a drunken beast he had been to 
go on in their presence as he had !— 
thought he; then Huckaback’s image 
flitted across his disturbed fancy— 
« Ah!” thought he—* that’s the thing! 
That’s it, depend upon it; this door 
will never be opened to me again—he’s 
done for me!” He breathed faster, 
clenched his fist, and involuntarily rais- 
ed it in a menacing way, when he heard 
himself addressed—‘‘ Oh! dear me, 


- mouse followed her in. 
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sir, hope I haven’t kept you waiting,” 
said the old woman whom he had be- 


fore seen, fumbling in her pocket for . 


the door-key. She had been evidently 
out shopping, having a plate in her 
left hand, over which her apron was 
thrown. ‘ Hope you’ve not been 
ringing long, sir!” 

«¢ Oh, dear! no, ma’am,” replied Tit- 
mouse with anxious civility, and a 
truly miserable smile— Afraid I may 
have kept them waiting,” he added, 
almost dreading to hear the answer. 

« Oh no, sir, not at all—they’ve all 
been gone since a little after nine ; 
but there’s a letter I was to giveyou!” 
She opened the door ; Titmouse near- 
ly dropping. “ll get it for you, 
sir—let me see, where did I put it p— 
Oh, in the clerk’s room, I think.” Tit- 

“ Dear me— 
where can it be ?” she continued, peer- 
ing about, and then snuffiog the long 
wick of the candle which she had left 
burning for the last quarter of an hour, 
during her absence. ‘I hope none of 
the clerks has put it away in mis- 
take! Well, it isn’t here, any how.” 

‘¢ Perhaps, ma'am, it’s in their own 
room”—suggested Titmouse, in a faint 
tone. 

“Oh, pr’aps it is!” she replied. 
*¢ We'll go and sce”-——and she led the 
way, followed closely by Titmouse, 
who caught his breath as he passed 
the green-baize door. Yes, there was 
the room—the scene of last night was 
transacted there, and came crowding 
over his recollection ;—-there was the 
green-shaded candlestick—the table 
covered with papers—an arm-chair 
near it, in which, probably, Mr Quirk 
had been sitting only an hour before 
to write the letter they were now 
in quest of, and which might be to for- 
bid him their presence for ever! How 
dreary and deserted the room looked, 
thought he, as he peered about it in 
search of the dreaded letter ! 

‘«‘ Oh, here it is!—well, I never !— 
who could have put it here, now? I’m 
sure I didn’t. Let me see—it was, no 
doubt,” said the old woman, holding 
the letter in one hand, and putting the 
other to her head 

** Never mind, ma’am,” said Tit- 
mouse, ‘stretching his hand towards 
her,—* now we've got it, it don’t much 
signify.” She gaveittohim. * Seem 
particularly anxious for me to. get it— 
did they ?” he enquired, withastrong ef- 








fort to appear unconcerned—the dread. 
ed letter quite quivering in hig fingers. | 
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« No, sir—Mr Quirk only said I was 
to give it you when you called. B’lieve 
they sent it to you, but the clerk said he 
couldn't find your place out; by the 
way, (excuse me, sir,) but your’s is a 
funny name! How I heard ’em laugh- 
ing at it, to be sure! What makes 
people give such queer names ? Would 
you like to read it here, sir?—you're 
welcome.” 

«* No, thank you, madam—it’s of not 
the Jeast consequence,” he replied, 
with a desperate air; and tossing it 
with attempted carelessness into his 
hat, which he put on his head, he very 
civilly wished her good-night, and de- 
parted—very nearly inclined to sick- 
ness, or faintness, or something of the 
sort, which the fresh air might per- 
haps dispel. He quickly espied a 
lamp at a corner, which promised to 
afford him an uninterrupted opportu- 
nity of inspecting his letter. He took 
it out of his hat. It was addressed— 
simply, “ Mr Titmouse, Cochking 
Court, Oxford Street,” (which ac- 
counted, perhaps, for the clerk's hav- 
ing been unable to find it ;) and having 
been opened with trembling eager- 
ness, thus it read :— 

“ Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap 
present their compliments to Mr Tit- 
mouse, and are anxious to save him 
the trouble of his intended visit this 
evening. 

“ They exceedingly regret that 
obstacles (which it is to be hoped, 
however, may not prove ultimately 
insurmountable) exist in the way of 
their prosecuting their intended en- 
quiries on behalf of Mr Titmouse. 

*“‘ Since their last night’s interview 
with him, cireumstances which they 
could not have foreseen, and over 
which they have no control, have oc- 
curred, which render it unnecessary 
for Mr T. to give himself any more 
anxiety in the affair—at least, not 
until he shall have heard from Messrs 
Q. G. and S. 

* Ifany thing of importance should 
hereafter transpire, it is not im- 
probable that Mr T. may hear from 
them. 

«‘ They were favoured, this after- 
noon, with a visit from Mr T.’s friend 
—Mr Hucklebottom.” 

“ Saffron Hill, Wednesday Evening, 

12th July 182..” 

When poor Titmouse had finished 
reading over this vague, frigid, and 
disheartening note a second time, a 


conyulsive sob or two pierced his bo- 
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som, indicative of its being indeed 
swollen with sorrow; and at length, 
overcome by his feelings, he cried 
bitterly—not checked even by the oc- 
casional exclamations of one or two 
passers-by. He could not at all 
control himself. He felt as if he could 
have almost relieved himself, by bang- 
ing his head against the wall! A tu- 
multuous feeling of mingled grief and 
despair prevented his thoughts, for a 
long while, from setting on any one 
idea or object. At length, when the 
violence of the storm had somewhat 
abated, on concluding a third perusal 
of the death-warrant to all his hopes, 
which he held in his hand, his eye lit 
upon the strange word which was in- 
tended to describe his friend. Huck- 
aback; and it instantly changed 
both the kind of his feelings, and the 
direction in which they had been 
rushing. Grief became rage; and the 
stream foamed in quite a new direc- 
tion—namely, towards Huckaback. 
That fellow be considered to be the 
sole cause of the direful disaster which 
had befallen him. He utterly lost 
sight of one circumstance, that one 
should have thought might have oc- 
curred to his thoughts at such a time— 
viz. his own offensive and insolent be- 
haviour over-night, to Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap. But so it was: 
—yes, upon the devoted (but uncon- 
scious) head of Huckaback, was to 
descend the lightning rage of Tit- 
tlebat Titmouse. The fire that was 
thus quickly kindled within, soon 
dried up the source of his tears. He 
crammed the letter into his pocket, 
and started off at once in the direction 
of Leicester Square, breathing rage at 
every step—viresque acquirens eundo. 
His hands kept convulsively clenching 
together as he pelted along. Hotter 
and hotter became his rage as he 
neared the residence of Huckaback. 
When he had reached it, he sprung up 
stairs; knocked at his guondam friend's 
door ; and on*the instant of its being 
—doubtless somewhat surprisedly— 
opened by Huckaback, who was un- 
dressing, Titmouse sprung towards 
him, let fly a goodly number of violent 
blows upon his face and breast~and 
down fell Huckaback upon the bed 
behind him, insensible, and bleeding 
profusely from his nose, 

** There! there!’’—gasped Tit- 
mouse, breathless and exhausted, dis- 
charging a volley of oaths and oppro- 
brious epithets at the victim of his 
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fury. “ Doitagain! You will, won't 

you! You'll go—and meddle again in 

other people’s—you cu-cu-cursed 

officious’’—But his rage was spent— 

the paroxysm was over; the silent 
and bleeding figure of Huckaback 
was before his eyes ; and he gazed at 
him, terror-stricken. What had he 
done! He sunk down on the bed be- 
side Huckaback—then started up, 
wringing his hands, and staring at him 
in an ecstasy of remorse and fright. 

It was rather singular that the noise 
of such an assault should have roused 
no one to enquire into it; but so it 
was. Frightened almost out of his be- 
wildered senses, he closed and bolted 
the door; and addressed himself, as 
well as he was able, té the recovery of 
Huckaback. Propping him up, and 
splashing cold water in his face, Tit- 
mouse at length discovered symptoms 
of revival, which he anxiously endea- 
voured to accelerate, by putting to the 
lips of the slowly-awakening victim of 
his violence some cold water, in a tea- 
cup. He swallowed a little; andsoon 
afterwards, opening his eyes, stared 
on Titmouse with a dull eye and be- 
wildered air. 

“© What’s been the matter?” at 
length he faintly enquired. 

** Oh, Hucky ! so glad to hear you 
speak again. - li’s I~I—Titty! I did 
it! Strike me, Hucky, as soon as 
you're well enough! Do—kick me— 
apy thing you choose! I won’t hinder 
you!” cried Titmouse, sinking on 
his knees, and clasping his hands to- 
gether, as he perceived Huckaback 
rapidly reviving. 

“ Why—what zs the matter?” re- 
peated that gentleman, with a won- 
dering air, raising his hand to his 
nose, from which the blood was still 
trickling. The fact is, that he had 
lost his senses, not so much from the 
violence of the injuries he had re- 
ceived, as of the suddenness with 
which they had been inflicted. 

“TI did it all—yes,-I did!” con- 
tinued Titmouse, gazing on him with 
a look of agony and remorse. 

“ Why—lI can’t be awake—lI 
can’t!” said Huckaback, rubbing his 
eyes, and then staring at his stained 
shirt-front and hands. 

“© Oh, yes, you are—you are!” 
groaned Titmouse; * and I’m going 
mad as fast as I can! Do what you 
like to me! Lick me if you please! 
Call in a constable! Send me to 
gacl! Say I came to rob you—any 
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thing—I don’t care what beeomes of 
me!” 

«¢ Why—what does all this jabber 
mean, Titmouse?” enquired Hucka- 
back sternly, apparently meditating 
reprisals. 

** Oh, yes, I see! 
going to give it me! 
So hit away, Hucky.” 

‘© Why—are you mad?” enquired 
Huckaback, grasping him by the col- 
lar rather roughly. 

*« Yes, quite! Mad !—ruined !— 
gone to the devil all at once!” 

“© And what if you are? What did 
it matter to me? What brought you 
to me, here ?"’ continued Huckaback, 
in a tone of increasing vehemence. 
‘¢ What have I done to offend you? 
How dare you come here? And at 
this time of night, too? Eh?” 

“ What, indeed! Oh lud, oh Jud, 
oh lud! Kick me, Isay—strike me! 
You'll do me good, and bring me to 
my senses, Ve to do all this to you! 
And we've been such precious good 
friends always. I’m a brute, Hucky 
—l've been mad, stark mad, Hucky— 
and that’s all I can say.” 

Huckaback stared at him more and 
more; and began at length to suspect 
how matters stood—namely, that the 
Sunday’s incident had turned -Tit- 
mouse’s head—he having also, no 
doubt, heard some desperate bad news 
during the day, smashing all his hopes. 
A mixture of emotions kept him silent. 
Astonishment —apprehension—doubt 
—pride—pique—resentment. He had 
been struck—his blood had been drawn 
—by the man there before him on his 
knees, formerly his friend, now, he 
supposed, a madman. 

«* Why, curse me, Titmouse, if I 
can make up my mind what to do to 
you!” he exclaimed. ‘ I—I sup- 
pose you're going mad, or gone mad, 
and I must forgive you. But get 
away with you—out with you, or— 
or—I'll call in” —— 

*¢ Forgive me—forgive me, dear 
Hucky! Don’t send me away—l 
shall go and drown myself if you do.” 

“© What the d—1 do I care if you 
do? You'd much better have gone 
and done it before you came here. 
Nay, be off and do it now, instead of 
blubbering here in this way.” 

“ Go on! Hit away—it’s doing 
me good—the worse the better!” sob- 
bed Titmouse. 

«* Come, come—none of this noise 
here. I'm tired of it.” ai 


Now you are 
I won't stir. 
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** But, pray, don't send-me away 
from you. I shall go straight to the 
devil if you do. I’ve no friend but 
you, Hucky. Yet I've been such a 
villain to you!—But it quite put the 
devil into me, when all of a sudden I 
found it was you.” 

“© Me!— Why what are you after ?” 
interrupted Huckaback, with an air 
of angry wonder. 

“© Oh dear, dear!” groaned Tit- 
mouse ; “ if I’ve been a brute to you, 
which is quite true, you've been the 
ruin of me clean! I’m clean done 
for, Huck, Cleaned out! You've 
done my business for me ; knocked it 
all in the head. I sha’n’t never hear 
any more of it—they’ve said as much 
in their letter—they say that you've 
called »—— 

Huckabuck now began to have a 
glimmering notion of his having been, 
in some considerable degree, connect- 
ed with the mischief of the day—an 
unconscious agent init. He audibly 
drew in his breath, as it were, as he 
more and more distinctly recollected 
his visit to Messrs Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap; and adverted more par- 
ticularly to his threats, uttered, too, 
in Titmouse’s name, and as if by his 
authority. Whew! here was a kettle 
of fish. 

Now strange and unaccountable as, 
at first thought, it may appear, the 
very circumstance which one would 
have thought calculated to assuage his 
resentment against Titmouse—name- 
ly, that he had really injured Titmouse 
most seriously, (if not indeed irrepar- 
ably,) and so provoked the drubbing 
which had just been administered to him 
—had quite the contrary effect. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, matter of clear 
mitigation was at once converted into 
matter of aggravation. Were the feel- 
ings which Huckaback then experi- 
enced akin to that which often pro- 
duces, hatred of a person whom one 
has injured? May it be thus account- 
ed for? That there is a secret satis- 
faction in the mere consciousness of 
being a sufferer—a martyr—and that, 
too, in the presence of a person whom 
one perceives to be aware that he 
has wantonly injured; that one’s 
bruised spirit is soothed by the sight 
of his remorse—by the consciousness 
that he is punishing himself infinitely 
more severely than we could punish 
him ; and of the claim one has obtain- 
ed to the sympathy of every body who 


sees, or may hear of one’s sufferings, 
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(that rieh and grateful balm to injured 
feeling.) But when, as in the case of 
Huckaback, feelings of this descrip. 
tion (in a coarse and small way, to be 
sure, according to his kind) were sud- 
denly encountered by a consciousness 
of his having deserved his sufferings ; 
when the martyr felt himself quickly 
sinking into the culprit and offender ; 
when, I say, Huckaback felt an invo- 
luntary consciousness that the gross 
indignities which Titmouse had just 
inflicted on him, had been justified by 
the provocation—nay, far less than 
his mischievous and impudent interfe- 
rence had deserved ;—and when feel- 
ings of this sort, moreover, were 
sharpened by a certain tingling sense 
of physical pain from the blows 
which he had received—the result 
was, that the sleeping lion of Huck- 
aback’s courage was very near awak- 
ening. 

“ I've half a mind, Titmouse”—said 
Huckaback, knitting his brows, and 
appearing inclined to raise his arm. 
There was an ominous pause for a mo- 
ment or two, during which Titmouse’s 
feelings also underwent a slight alter- 
ation. His allusion to Huckaback’s 
ruinous insult to Messrs Quirk, Gam- 
mon, and Snap, unconsciously con- 
verted his remorse into rage, which it 
rather perhaps resuscitated. He rose 
from his knees. ‘ Ah!” said he, in 
quite an altered tone, *‘ you may look 
fierce ! you may !—you’d better strike 
me, Huckaback—do! Finish the mis- 
chief you’ve begun this day! Hit 
away—you’re quite safe,”’—and he se- 
cretly prepared himself for the mis- 
chief which—did not come. 

{I think you will very rarely find 
an impudent man to be a courageous 
one ;—and Huckaback had certainly 
considerable pretensions to the former 
character. | 

“ You have ruined me! you have, 
Huckaback!” continued Titmouse, 
with increasing vehemence; “and I 
shall be cutting my throat—nay,” strik- 
ing his fist on the table, « I will!” . 

“ You don’t say so!” exclaimed 
Huckaback, apprehensively. ‘ No, 
Titmouse, don’t—don’t think of it; it 
will all come right yet, depend on’t ; 
you see if it don’t!” 

« Oh, no! it’s all done for—it’s all 
up with me!” 

‘ But what’s been done ?—let us 
hear,” said Huckaback, as he passed 
a wet towel to and fro over his ensan- 
guined features. It was by this time — 
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clear that the storm which had for 
some time given out only a few faint 
fitful flashes or flickerings in the dis- 
tance, had passed away. ‘Titmouse, 
with many grievous sighs, took out 
the letter which had produced the pa- 
roxysms we have been describing, and 
read it aloud. ‘ And only see how 
they’ve spelled yourname, Huckaback 
—look !”’ he added, handing his friend 
the letter. 

«¢ How particular vulgar!” exclaim- 
ed Huckaback, with a contemptuous 
air, which, overspreading his features, 
half-closed as was his left eye, and 
swollen as was his cheek and nose, 
would have made him a queer object 
to one who had leisure to observe such 
matters. ‘* Andso this is all they say 
of me,” he continued. ‘ Howdo you 
come to know that I’ve been doing you 
a mischief? All I did was just to look 
in, as respectful as possible, to ask 
how you was, and they very civilly 
told me you was very well, and we 
parted "——_ 

‘«* Nay, and that’s a lie, Huckaback, 
and you know it!” interrupted Tit- 
mouse. 

It’s true, so help me ——!” vehe- 
mently asseverated Huckaback. 

«© Why, perhaps you'll deny that 
you wrote and told me all you said,” 
interrupted ‘Titmouse, indignantly, 
feeling in his pocket for Huckaback’s 
letter, which that worthy had at the 
moment quite forgotten having sent, 
and certainly seemed rather nonpluss- 
ed on being reminded of. 

« Oh—ay, if you mean that,— 
hem !”,—he stammered. 

*‘Come, you know you're a liar, 
Huck—but it’s no good now ; liar or 
no liar, it’s all over.” 

“ The pot and kettle, anyhow, Tit, 
as far as that goes—but let’s spell over 
this letter ; we haven't studied it yet ; 
I’m a hand, rather, at getting at what's 
said in a letter !—Come”— and they 
drew their chairs together, Huckaback 
reading over the letter, slowly, alone ; 
Titmouse’s eyes travelling incessantly 
from his friend's countenance to the 
letter, and so back again, to gather 
what might be the effect of its peru- 
sal. 

“ There’s a glimpse of daylight yet, 
Titty !” said Huckaback, as he con- 
cluded reading it. 

“Now! Is there really? Do tell 
me, Hucky”—— 

“ Why, first and foremost, how un- 
common polite they are, (except that 


they haven’t manners enough to spell 
my name right)”—— 

‘“* Really—and so they are!” ex- 
claimed Titmouse, rather elatedly. 

*«* And then, you see, there’s another 
thing—if they’d meant to give the 
thing the go-by altogether, what could 
have been easier than to have said so? 
—but they haven't said any thing of 
the sort, so they don’t mean to give it 
all up.” 

«‘ Lord, Huck! what would I give 
for such a head as yours! What you 
say is quite true,” said Titmouse, 
still more cheerfully. 

“To be sure, they do say there’s 
an obstacle—an obstacle, you see— 
nay, its obstacles, which is several, 
and that”—-— Titmouse’s face fell. 

“ But they say again, that it’s—it’s 
—curse their big words—they say it’s 
—to be got over in time.” 

«“ Well — that’s something, isn’t 
ne” 

“To be sure it is; and an’t any 
thing better than nothing? But then, 
again, here’s a stone in the other 
pocket—they say there’s a circum- 
stance! —Don’t you hate circumstances, 
Titty ?—I do.” 

“So do I1!—What does it mean? 
I've often heard—isn’t it a thing? 
And that may be any thing.” 

« There’s a great dif—hem! And 
they go on to say it’s happened since 
you was there” 

*¢ Curse me, then, if that don’t mean 
you, Huckaback!” interrupted Tit- 
mouse, with returning anger. 

«© No, that can’t be it; they said 
they’d no control over the circum- 
stance ;—now they fad over me; for 
they ordered me to the door, and I 
went ; an’t that so, Titty ?—Lord, how 
my eye does smart, to be sure!” 

[ This was judiciously thrown in at 
that moment by Huckaback, as a kind 
of set-off. ] 

‘© And don’t I smart all over, in« 
side and out, if it come to that?” en- 
quired Titmouse, dolefully. 

‘“‘ There’s nothing particular in the 
rest of the letter—only uncommon 
civil, and saying if any thing turns 
up you shall hear.”’ 

‘‘ITcould make that out myself— 





so there’s nothing in that” said Tit-_ 


mouse, quickly. 

‘ Well—if it is all over—ewhat a 
pity! Such things as we could have 
<u Titty, if we'd got the thing— 
e ?” 


Titmouse groaned: at this glimpse 4 
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of the heaven seemed shut out of 


for ever. 
“‘Can’t you And any thing—no- 
thing at mfortable-like, in the 


letter?” he enquired, with a deep 
sigh. 

Huckaback again took up the let- 
ter and spelt it over. “‘ Well,” said he, 
striving to give himself an appearance 
of thinking, ‘‘ there’s something in it 
that, after all, I don’t seem quite to 
get to the bottom of—they’ve seem- 
ingly taken a dea! of pains with 
it.” 

[And undoubtedly it was a docu- 
ment that had been pretty well con- 
sidered by its framers, before being 
sent out ; though, probably, they had 
hardly anticipated its being so soon 
afterwards subjected to the scrutiny of 
the acute intellects which were now 
engaged upon it.] 

‘* And then, again, you know they’re 
lawyers ; and do they ever write any 
thing that hasn’t got more in it than 
any body can find out? These gents 
that wrote this, they’re a trick too 
keen for the thieves even—and how 
can we—hem !—but I wonder if that 
fat, old, bald-headed gent, with sharp 
eyes, was Mr Quirk” —— 

“To be sure it was,” interrupted 
Titmouse, with a half shudder. 

“© Was it ? Well, then, I'd advise 
Old Nick to look sharp before he 
tackles that old gent, that’s all!” 

“Give me Mr Gammon for my 
money—such an uncommon gentle- 
manlike—he’s quite taken to me’’—— 

‘Ah, that was he with the black 
velvet waistcoat.and white hands! But 
he can look stern, too, Tit! You 


_ should have seen him ring—hem !— 


But what was I saying about the let- 
ter? Don’t you see they say they'll 
be sure to write if any thing turns 
u ?”’ 

“‘ So they do, to be sure! Well— 
I'd forgot that!” interrupted Tit- 
mouse, brightening up. 

«« Then, isn’t there their advertise- 
ment in the Flash They hadn’t their 
eye on. any thing when they put it 
there, I dare say!—They can't get 
out of that, any how!” 

*“‘T begin to feel all of a sweat, 
Hucky ; I'm sure there’s something 
in the wind yet!” said Titmouse, 
drawing nearer still to his comforter. 
«And more than that—would. they 
nets said half they did to me last 
night’”—— 


they said I'd better goback!! Sol | 





heard of what went on last night! So 
you went to’em? Well—tell us all 
that happened—and nothing but the 
truth, beswre youdon’t ; come, Titty !” 
said Huckaback, snuffing the candle, 
and then turning eagerly to his com- 
panion. 

“ Well—they’d such a number of 
queer-looking papers before them, 
some with old German-text writing, 
and others with zig-zag marks—and 
they were so uncommon polite—they 
all three got up as I went in, and made 
me bows, one after the other, and said,. 
‘ Your’s most obediently, Mr Tit- 
mouse,’ and a great many more such 
things.” 

«© Well—and then ?” 

“ Why, Hucky, so help me ——! 
and ’pon my soul, that old gent, Mr 
Quirk, told me”— Titmouse’s voice 
trembled. at the recollection—*“ he 
says, § Sir, you're the real owner of 
Ten Thousand a-year’” 

“ La!’ ejaculated Huckaback, 
opening wider and wider his eyes and 
ears as his friend. went on. 

“* And a title—a Jord, or some- 
thing of that sort—and you've a great 
many country seats; and there’s béen 
£10,000 a-year saving up for you ever 
since you was born--and heaps of in- 
terest? "—— ss“ 

“Lord, Tit! you take my breath 
away, gasped Huckaback, his eyes 
fixed intently on his friend’s face. 

“ Yes ; and they said 1 might marry 
the most beautifulest woman that ever 
my eyes saw, for the asking.” 

“ You'll forget poor Bob Hucka- 
back, Tit!” murmured his friend, de- 
spondingly. 

“Not l’—— 

‘* Have you been to Dowlas’s to-day, 
after hearing all this ?” 

[The thermometer seemed to have 
been plunged out of hot water into 
cold— Titmouse was down at zeroina 
trice.] 

*« Oh!—that’s it! ’Tis all gone 
again! Whatafool I am! We've 
clean forgot this cursed letter—and 
that leads me to the end of what took 
place last night. That cursed shop 
was what we split on!” 

“‘ Split on the shop! eh? What's 
the meaning of that?” enquired Hucka 
back, with eager anxiety. 

“© Why, that’s the thing,”. continued 
Titmouse, in a faltering tone, and 
with a depressed look—* That was 
what I wanted to know myself; for 
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said, ‘ Gents’ said I, * I'll be 
if I’ll go back to the shop any more ;’ 
and I snapped my fingers at them—so ! 
(for you know what a chap I am 
when my blood’s up.) And they all 
turned gashly pale—they did, upon my 
life—you never saw any thing like it! 
And one of them said then, in a hum- 
ble way, * Wouldn’t I please to go 
back to the shop, just for a day or two, 
till things is got to rights a bit.’ 
* Not a day nor a minute!’ says I, in 
an immense rage. ‘ We think you'd 
better, really,’ said they. ‘ Then,’ says 
I, ‘if that’s your plan, curse me if I 
won't cut with you all, and I'll em- 
ploy some one else !’ and—would you 
believe me ?—out I went, bang! into 
the street ! !” 

“ You did, Tit!!" 

**‘ They shouldn’t have given me so 
much brandy and water as they did; 
I didn’t well know what I was about, 
what with the news and the spirits!” 

** And you went into the street?” 
enquired Huckaback, with a kind of 
horror. 

* I did, indeed.”’ 

“ They'd given you the spirits to 
seb what kind of chap you'd be if you 
got the property—only to try you, de- 
pend on it!” 

“Lord! I—I dare say they did!” 
exclaimed Titmouse, elevating his 
head with sudden amazement; totally 
forgetting that that same brandy and 
water he had asked for—“ and me 
never to think,of it at the time !” 

«* Now are you quite sure you wasn’t 
in a dream last night, all the while?” 

«© Oh, dear, I wish I had been—I 
do, indeed, Hucky !” 

“ Well—you went into the street 
—what then?” enquired Huckaback, 
with a sigh of exhausted attention. 

«« Why, when I'd got there I was 
fit to bite my tongue off, as one may 
suppose; but, just as I was a-turning 
to go in again, who should come up to 
me but Mr Gammon, saying, he hum- 
bly hoped there was no offence.” 

«Oh, glorious! So it was all set 
right again, then—eh?” “ Why—I 
—I can’t quite exactly say that 
much, either—but—when I went back, 
(being obligated by Mr Gammon being 
so pressing,) the other two was sitting 
as pale as death; and though Mr 
Gammon and me went on our knees 
to the old gent, it wasn’t any use for 
a long time ; and all that he could be 
got to say was, that perhaps I might 
look in again to-night—(but they first 





made me swear a solemn oath on the 
Bible never to tell any one any thing 
about the fortune)—and then—you 
went, Huckaback, and you did the 
business ; they of course concluding 
I'd sent you!” 

** Bother! that can’t be. Don’t you 
see how civilly they speak of me in 
their letter? They’re afraid of me, 
you may depend on it. By the way, 
Tit, how much did you promise to 
come down, if you got the thing ?” 

« Come down!—1—really—by Jove, 
I didn’t! No—I’m sure | didn’t !”"— 
answered Titmouse, as if new light 
had burst in upon him. 

“Why, Tit, I never seed such a 
goose! That's it, depend upon it~ 
it’s the whole thing! That’s what 
they're driving at, inthe note!— Why, 
Tit, where was your wits? D’ye 
think such gents as them—great law- 
yers, too—will work for nothing ?>— 
You write and tell them you will come 
down handsome—say a couple of 
hundreds, besides expenses—Gad! 
*twill set you on your pins again, 
Titty !—Rot me! now I think of it, 
if I didn’t dream last night that you 
was a Member of Parliament, or some- 
thing of that sort.” 

“ A Member of Parliament! And 
so I shall, if all this turns up well.” 

** You see if my dream don’t come 
true! Yousee, Titty, I’m always a- 
thinking of you, day and night. 
Never was two fellows that was such 
close friends as we was_from the be- 
ginning.” ae 

[They had been acquainted with 
each other about a year.] 

“ Hucky, what a cruel scamp I was 
to behave to you in the way I did— 
curse me, if I couldn’t cry to see your 
eye bunged up in that way!” 

“Pho! dear Titty, 1 knew you 
loved me, all the while—and meant no 
harm; you wasn’t yourself when you 
did it—and besides, I deserved. ten 
times more.—If you had killed me, I 
should have liked youas muchas ever!” 

“« Give us your hand, Hucky! Let's 
forgive one another!” cried Tit- 
mouse, excitedly: and their hands 
were quickly locked together. 

“‘ If we don’t mismanage the thing, 
we shall be all right yet, Titty; but 
you won't do any thing without speak. 
ing to me first—will you, Titty ?” 

* The thoughts of it all going right 
againis enough to set me wild, Hucky! 
— But what shall we do to set the thing 
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** Quarter past one!” quivered the 
voice of the paralytic watchman be- 
neath, startling the friends out of their 
exciting colloquy ; his warning being 
at the same time silently seconded by 
the long-wicked candle, burning with- 
in half an inch of its socket. They 
hastily agreed that Titmouse should 
immediately write to Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap, a proper [7. e. a 
most abject] letter, solemnly pledging 
himself to obey their injunctions in 
every thing for the future, and offering 
them a handsome reward for their 
exertions, if successful. 

* Well—good-night, Huck! good- 
night,” said Titmouse, rising. “ I’m 
not the least sleepy—I sha'n’t sleep a 
wink all night long! I shall sit up 
to write my letter—you haven't got a 
sheet of paper, here, by the way ?— 
I’ve used all mine.” [That was, he had, 
some months before, bought a sheet 
to write a letter, and had so used it. ] 

Huckaback produced a sheet, some- 
what crumpled, from a drawer.” * I'd 
give a hundred if I had them!” said 
he; “I sha’n’t care a straw for the 
hiding I've got to-night—though I’m 
a leetle sore after it, too—and what 
the deuce am I to say to-morrow to 
Messrs Diaper’”’ —— 

‘¢ Oh, you can’t hardly be at a loss 
for a lie that'll suit them, surely !— 
So good-night, Hucky—good-night !” 

Huckaback wrung his friend's hand, 
and was ina moment or two alone. 
** Haven’t my fingers been itching all 
the while to be at the fellow!” ex- 
claimed he, as he shut the door. * But, 
somehow, I’ve got too soft a sperrit, 
and can’t bear to hurt ahy one ;—and 
then—if the chap gets his £10,000 
a-year—why—hem! Titty an’t such 
a bad fellow, in the main, after all.” 

lf Titmouse had been many de- 
grees higher in the grade of society, 
he would still have met with his Hucha- 
back ;—a trifle more polished, per- 
haps, but hardly more quicksighted 
or effective than, in his way, had 
been the vulgar being he had just 
quitted ! 

Titmouse hastened homeward. 
How it was, he knew not; but the 
feelings of elation with which he had 
quitted Huckaback did not last long ; 
they rapidly sunk, in the cold night- 
air, lower and lower, the farther he 
got from Leicester Square. He tried 
to recollect what it was that had made 
him take so very different a view of 

his affairs from that with which he 
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had entered Huckaback’s room. He 
had still a vague impression that the 
were-not desperate ; that Huckabae 
had told him so, and somehow proved 
it; but how he now knew not—he 
could not recollect. As Huckaback 
‘Thad gone on, from time to time, Tit- 
mouse’s little mind seemed to him to 
comprehend and appreciate what was 
said, and to gather encoyragement 
from it; but now—consume it !—he 
stopped—rubbed his forehead—what 
the deuce was it? By the time that 
he had reached his own door, he felt © 
in as deplorable and despairing a 
humour as ever. He sat down to 
write his letter at once; but, after 
many vain efforts to express his. méan- 
ing—his feelings being not in the least 
degree relieved by the many oaths he 
uttered—he at length furiously dashed 
his pen, point-wise, upon the table, 
and thereby destroyed the only imple- 
ment of the sort which he possessed. 
Then he tore, rather than pulled off, 
his clothes ; blew out his candle with 
a furious puff! and threw himself on 
his bed—but in so doing banged the 
back of his head against the back of 
the bed—and which suffered most, 
for some time after, probably Mr Tit- 
mouse was best able to tell. 

Hath, then—oh,''Titmouse! fated to 
undergo much !—the blind jade For- 
tune, in her mad vagaries—she, the 
goddess whom thou hast so long fool- 
ishly worshipped—at length cast her 
sportful eye upon thee, and singled 
thee out to become the envy of mil- 
lions of admiring fools, by reason of 
the pranks she will presently make 
thee exhibit for her amusement? . If 
this be indeed, as at presentait pro- 
mises, her intent, she truly, to me 
calmly watching her moyements, ap- 
pears resolved first to wether spite 
upon thee to the uttermost; and make 
thee pass through intense sufferings ! 
Oh me! Ohme! Alas! 

The accident, for such it was, by 
which Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap became possessed of the impor- 
tant information which put them into 
motion, as we have seen, to find out 
by advertisement one yet unknown 
to them, it will not be necessary, for 
some time, for me to explain. Theirs — 
was a keen house, truly; and they 
would not, one may be sure, have light- 
ly committed themselves to their pres 
sent extent, namely, in inserting seal 
advertisement in the newspapers, and 
above all, going so far in their dis 
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closures to Titmouse. Their prudence 
in the latter step, however, was very 
questionable to themselves, even ; and 
they immediately afterwards deplored 
together the precipitation with which 
Mr Quirk had communicated to Tit- 
mouse the nature and extent of his 
possible good fortune. It was Mr 
Quirk’s own doing, however, and after 
as much expostulation as the cautious 
Gammon could venture to use. He, 
however, had his motive, as well as 
Mr Gammon. I say they had not 
lightly taken up the affair; they had 
not “ acted unadvisedly.” They were 
fortified, first, by the opinions of Mr 
Mortmain, an able and experienced 
conveyancer; who thus wound up an 
abstrusely learned opinion on the vo- 
luminous “ case”’ which had been sub- 
mitted to him :— 


s¢ * * Under all these circumstances, 
I am decidedly of opinion that the well- 
established rule of law above adverted 
to, viz., &c., &c. &c., is clearly appli- 
cable to the present case; from which 
it follows, that the title to the estates 
in question is at this moment not in 
their present possessor, but in 1789 
passed through Dame Dorothy Dredd- 
lington into the female line, and ulti- 
mately vested in Gabriel Tittlebat 
Titmouse—who; however, seems not 
to have been at all aware of the exist- 
ence of his rights, or he could hardly 
have been concerned in the pecuniary 
arrangements sanctioned at fol. 33 of 
the case—and his heirs. Probably 
something may be heard of them by 
making careful enquiry in the neigh- 
bourhood where he was last heard of, 
and issuing advertisements for his 
heir-at-law ; care of course being ta- 
ken not tobe so specific in the terms 
of such @dertisements as to attract 
the noticeof A B, (the party, I pre- 
sume, now in possession.) If such 
person should, by the means above 
suggested, be discovered, I advise pro- 
ceedings to be commenced forthwith, 
under the advice of some gentleman 
of experience at ihe common law bar. 

‘* Moutpy Morrmatin, 

. © Linc. Inn, January 19, 182-.” 


This was sufficiently gratifying to 
the “ House;” but, to make assu- 
rance doubly sure, before embarking 
in so harassing and expensive an en- 
terprise, the same case (of course 
without Mr Mortmain’s opinion) was 
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laid before a younger conveyan. 
cer; who, having much less busi- 
ness than Mr Mortmain, would, it was 
thought, * look into the case fully,” 
though receiving only one-third of the 
fee which had been paid to Mr Mort- 
main. And Mr Fussy Frankpledge— 
that was his name—did “ look into the 
case fully,” and in doing so, turned 
over two-thirds of his little library, 
and by note, and verbally, gleaned the 
opinions upon the subject of some do- 
zen or so of his “ learned friends ;” 
to say nothing of the magnificent air 
with which he indoctrinated his eager 
and confiding pupils upon the sub- 
ject. At length his imp of aclerk bore 
the precious result of his master’s la- 
bours to Saffron Hill, in the shape’ of 
an opinion,” three times as long as, 
and indescribably more difficult to un- 
derstand, than the opinion of Mr 
Mortmain, and which, if it demon- 
strated any thing beyond the prodigi- 
ous cram which had been undergone 
by its writer for the purpose of pro- 
ducing it, demonstrated this—namely, 
that neither the party indicated by Mr 
Mortmain, nor the one then actually 
in possession, had any more right to 
the estate than the aforesaid Mr 
Frankpledge ; but that the happy indi- 
vidual so entitled was some third person, 
Messrs Quirk and Gammon hummed 
and hawed a good deal on perusing 
these contradictory opinions of coun- 
sel learned in the law; and the pro- 
per result followed —7. e. a ‘ cons 
SULTATION,” which was to solder up 
all the differences between Mr Mort« 
main and Mr Frankpledge, or at all 
events strike out some light which 
might guide their clients on their ad- 
venturous way. ae 

Now, Mr Mortmain had been Mr 
Quirk’s conveyancer for about three 
years ; and Quirk was ready to suffer 
death in defence of any opinion of Mr 
Mortmain. Mr Gammon swore. by 
Frankpledge, who was his brother-in- 
law, and of course a “ rising man.” 
Mortmain belonged to the old school— 
Frankpledge steered by the new lights. 
The former could point to hundreds 
of cases in the Law Reports which had 
been ruled according to his opinion, 
and some fifty which had been overs 
ruled thereby ; the latter, although he 
had been only five years in practice, 
had written an opinion which had led 
to a suit which had ended in a differ- 
ence, of opinion between the Court 
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of King’s-Bench and the Common- 
Pleas, the credit of having done which 
was really not a bit tarnished by the 
decision of a Court of Error, without 
hearing the other side against the opi- 
nion of Mr Frankpledge. But —— 

Mr Frankpledge quoted so many 
cases, and went to the bottom of every 
thing—and was so civil. 

Well, the consultation came off, at 
length, at Mr Mortmain’s chambers, 
at eight o'clock in the evening. A 
few minutes before that hour, Messrs 
Quirk and Gammon were to be seen in 
the clerk’s room, in civil conversation 
with that prim functionary, who ex- 
plained to them that Ae did all Mr 
Mortmain’s drafting ; pupils were so 
idle that Mr Mortmain did not score 
out much of what he (the aforesaid 
clerk) had drawn; that he noted up 
Mr Mortmain’s new cases for him in 
the reports, Mr M. having so little 
time; and that the other day the Vice 
Chaneellor called on Mr Mortmain, 
with several other matters of that sort, 
calculated to enhance the importance 
of Mr Mortmain, who, as the clerk was 
asking Mr Gammon, in a good-na- 
tured way, how long Mr Frankpledge 
had been in practice, and where his 
chambers were, made his appearance, 
with a cheerful look and a bustling 
gait, having just walked down from 
his house in Queen’s Square, (some- 
where in the wilds of Bedford Square, 
as Mrs Gore delights to call them, in 
her West-End pleasantry,) witha com- 
fortable bottle of old port on board. 
Shortly afterwards, Mr Frankpledge 
arrived, followed by his little clerk, 
bending beneath two bags of books, 
(unconscious bearer of as much law as 
had wellnigh split thousands of learn- 
ed heads, broken tens of thousands of 
hearts, in the making of, being des- 
tined to have a similar but far greater 
effect in the applying of,) and the 
consultation began. 

As Frankpledge entered, he could 
not help casting a sheep’s eye towards 
a table that glistened with such an ar- 
ray of “ papers,” (a tasteful arrange-~ 
ment of Mr Mortmain’s clerk before 
every consultation;) and down sate the 
two conveyancers and the two attor- 
neys. I devoutly wish I had time to de- 
scribe the scene at length ; but greater 
events are pressing upon me. The 
two conveyancers fenced with one 
another for some time very guardedly 
and good-humouredly ; pleasant was 
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it to observe the conscious condescen- 
sion of Mortmain, the anxious energy 
and volubility of Frankpledge. When 
Mr Mortmain said any thing that 
seemed weighty or pointed, Quirk 
looked with an elated air, a quick 
triumphant glance, at Gammon ; who, 
in his turn, whenever Mr Frankpledge 
quoted an “old case"’ from Bendloe, 
Godsbolt, or the Year Books, (which, 
having always piqued himself in his 
almost exclusive acquaintance with 
the modern cases, he made a point of 
doing,) gazed at Quirk with a smile of 
placid superiority. Mr Frankpledge 
talked almost the whole time; Mr 
Mortmain, immovable in the view of 
the case which he had taken in his 
‘‘ opinion,” listened with an attentive, 
good-natured air, ruminating plea- 
santly the while upon the quality of 
the port he had been drinking, (the 
first of the Bin which he had tasted,) 
and the decision which the Chancel. 


‘lor might come to on a case brought 


into court, on his advice, and which 
had been argued that afternoon. At 
last Frankpledge unwittingly fell foul 
ofa favourite crotchet of Mortmain's— 
and at itthey went, hammer and tongs, 
for nearly twenty minutes, (it had no- 
thing whatever to do with the case 
they were commenting upon.) In the 
eud, Mortmain of course adhered to 
his points, and Frankpledge entrench- 
ed himself in his books ; each slightly 
yielded to the views of the other on 
‘Immaterial points, (or what conld have 
appeared the use of the consultation ?) 
but did that which both had resolved 
upon doing from the first, 7. e. sticking 
tohis original opinion. Both hadtalked 
an amazing deal of deep law, which 
had at least one effect, viz., it fairly ~~ 
drowned both Quirk and Gammon, ~ 
who as they went home, with not (it} 
must be owned) the clearest percep- 
tions in the world of what had been 
going on, (though, before going tothe 
consultation, each had really known 
a good deal about the case,) stood 
each stoutly by his conveyancer’s opin- 
ion, each protesting that he had 
never been once misled—Quirk by 
Mortmain, or Gammonby Frankpledge 
—and each resolved to give his man 
more of the business of the House 
than he had before. I grieve to add 
that they parted that night with a | 
trifle less of cordiality than had been © 
their wont., In the morning, however, 
this little irritation and competition 
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had passed away; and they agreed, 
before giving up the ease, to take the 
final opinion’ of Mra TresayLe—the 
great Mr Tresayle. He was, in- 
deed, a wonderful conveyancer—a 
perfect miracle of real-property law- 
learning. He had had such an enor- 


4+ mous practice for forty-five years, 


that for the last ten he had never 
put his nose out of chambers for 
pure want of time, and at last of 
inclination ; and had been so conver. 
sant with Norman French and law 
Latin, in the old English letter, that 
he had almost entirely forgotten how 
to write the modern English charac- 
ter. His opinions made their appear- 
ance in three different kinds of hand- 
writing. First, one that none but he 
and his old clerk could make out; se- 
condly, one that none but he himself 
could read ; and thirdly, one that nei- 
ther he, nor his clerk, nor any one on 
earth could decipher. The use of any 
one of these styles depended on—the 
difficulty of the case to be answered. 
If it were an easy one, the answer was 
very judiciously put into No. I.; if 
rather difficult, it, of course, went into 
No. II.; and if exceedingly difficult, 
(and also important,) it was very pro- 
perly thrown into No. III; being a 
question that really ought not to have 
been asked, and did not deserve an 
answer. The fruit within these un- 
couth shells, however, was precious. 
Mr Tresayle’s law was supreme over. 
every body's else. It was currently 
reported that Lord Eldon even (who 
was himself slightly acquainted with 
such subjects) reverently deferred to 
the avthority of Mr Tresayle; and 
would lie winking and knitting his 
shaggy eyebrows half the night, if he 
thought that Mr Tresayle’s opinion on 
a case and his own differed. This was 
the great authority to whom, as inthe 
last resort, Messrs Quirk, Gammon, 
‘and Snap, resolved to appeal. To his 
‘chambers they, within a day or two 
after their consultation at Mr Mort- 
main’s, dispatched their case, with a 
highly respectable fee, and a special 
compliment to his clerk, hoping to 
hear from that awful quarter within 
two months—which was the earliest 
average period within which Mr Tre- 
«Sayle’s opinions found their way to his 
patient but anxious clients. It came, 
at length, with a note from Mr Faith- 
ful, his clerk, intimating that they 
~would find him at chambers the next 
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morning, prepared to explain the opin- 
ion to them; having just had it read 
over to him by Mr Tresayle, for it 
proved to be in No. II. The opinion 
occupied about two pages; and the 
handwriting bore a strong resem= 
blance to Chinese, or Arabic, with a 
quaint intermixture of the Uncial Greek 
character—it was impossible to con- 
template it without a certain feeling 
of awe! In vain did old Quirk squint 
at it, from all corners, for nearly a 
couple of hours, (having first called in 
the assistance of a friend of his, an old 
attorney of upwards of fifty years’ 
standing ;) nay—even Mr Gammon, 
foiled at length, could not for the life 
of him refrain from a soft curse or 
two. Neither of them could make 
any thing of it—(as for Snap, they 
never showed it to him; it was not 
within his province—z, ¢. the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court, the Old Bailey, the 
Clerkenwell Sessions, the inferior 
business of the Common Law Courts, 
and the worrying of the clérks of the 
office—a department in which he was 
perfection itself.) - 

To their great delight, Mr Tre- 
sayle’s opinion completely corrobo- 
rated that of Mr Mortmain, (neither 
whose nor Mr Frankpledge’s had 
been laid before him.) Nothing could 
be more terse, perspicuous, and con- 
clusive than the great man’s opinion. 
Mr Quirk was in raptures, and imme- 
diately sent out for an engraving of 
Mr Tresayle, which had lately come 
out, for which he paid 5s., and order- 
ed it to be framed and hung up in his 
own room, where already grinned a 
quaint resemblance, in black profile, 
of Mr Mortmain. In special good- 
humour he assured Mr Gammon, (who 
was plainly somewhat crestfallen 
about Mr Frankpledge,) that every 
body must have a beginning; and he 
(Quirk) had been once only a be- 
ginner. 

Once fairly on the scent, Messrs 
Quirk and Gammon soon began, se- 
cretly but energetically, to push their 
enquiries in all directions. They dis- 
covered that Gabriel Tittlebat Tit- 
mouse, having spent the chief portion 
of his blissful days as a cobbler at 
Whitehaven, had died in London, 
somewhere about the year 1792 or 
1793. At this point they stood for a 
long while, in spite of two adver- 
tisements, to which they had been 
driven with the greatest reluctance, 
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for fear of attracting the attention of 
those most interested in thwarting 
them. Even that part of the affair 
had been managed somewhat skilful- 
ly. It was a stroke of Gammon’s to 
advertise not for * Heir-at-Law,” 
but * Next of Kin,” as the reader has 
seen. The former might have chal- 
lenged a notice of unfriendly curiosi- 
ty, which the latter was hardly cal- 
culated to attract. At length—at the 
“third time of asking”—up turned 
Tittlebat Titmouse, in the way which 
we have seen. His relationship with 
Mr Gabriel Tittlebat Titmouse was 
indisputable; in fact, he was that 
‘* deceased person’s” heir-at-law. The 
reader may guess the chagrin of Mr 
Gammon at the appearance, manner, 
and character of the person whom he 
fully believed, on first seeing him at 
Messrs Dowlas’s, to be the rightful 
owner of the fine estates held by one 
who, as against Titmouse, had no 
more real title to them than had Mr 
Tag-rag ; and for whom their house 
was to undertake the very grave re- 
sponsibility of instituting such pro- 
ceedings as would be requisite to 
place Mr Titmouse in the position 
which they believed him entitled to 
oceupy—having to encounter a hot 
and desperate opposition at every 
point, from those who had nine-tenths 
of the law—to wit, possession—on 
their side, on which they stood as 
upon a rock; and with immense 
means for carrying on the war defen- 
sive. That Messrs Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap, did not contemplate under- 
taking all this, without having calcu- 
lated upon its proving well worthy 
their while, was only reasonable. 
They were going voluntarily to be- 
come the means of conferring im- 
mense benefits upon one who was a 
total stranger to them—who had not 
a penny to expend upon the prosecu- 
tion of his own rights. Setting aside 
certain difficulties which collected 
themselves into two awkward words, 
MAINTENANCE and CHampErty, and 
stared them in the face whenever they 
contemplated any obvious method of 
securing the just reward of their en- 
terprise and toils—setting aside all 
this, I say, it might turn out, only 
after a ruinous expenditure, that the 
high authorities which had sanctioned 
their proceedings, in point of law, had 
expressed their favourable opinions 
on a state of facts, which, however 
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plain and compact they looked on 
paper, could not be properly substan. 
tiated, if keenly sifted, and deter- 
minedly resisted. All this, too—all 
their time, labour, and money, to go 
for nothing—on behalf of a vulgar; 
selfish, ignorant, presumptuous, un- 
grateful puppy, like Titmouse. Well 
indeed, therefore, might Mr Gam- 
mon, as we have seen he did, give 
himself and partners a forty-eight 
hours’ interval between his interview 
with Titmouse and formal introdue- 
tion of him to the firm, in which to 
consider their position and mode of 
procedure, The taste of his quality 
which that first interview afforded 
them all—so far surpassing all that 
the bitter description of him given to 
them by Mr Gammon had prepared 
them for—filled them with inexpres- 
sible disgust, and would have induced | 
them to throw up the whole affair—so 
getting rid both of it and him together, 
But then, on the other hand, there 
were certain very great advantages, 
both of a professional and even di- 
rectly pecuniary kind, which it would 
have been madness indeed for any 
office lightly to throw away. It was 
really, after all, an unequal struggle 
between feeling and interest. If they 
should succeed in unseating the pre- 
sent wrongful possessor of a very 
splendid property, and putting in his 
place the rightful owner, by means 
alone of their own professional ability, 
perseverance, and heavy pecuniary 
outlay, (a fearful consideration, truly!) - 
what recompense could be too great 
for such resplendent services? To 
say nothing of the ec/ét which it would 
gain for their office, in the profession 
and in the world at large, and the sub- 
stantial and permanent advantages, if, 
as they ought to be, they were intrust~ 
ed with the general management of 
the property by the new and inexpe- 
rienced and confiding owner—ay, 
but there was the rub! What a dis- 
heartening and disgusting specimen 
of such new owner had disclosed it- 
self to their anxiously expecting but 
soon recoiling eyes—always, however, 
making due allowances for one or two 
cheering indications, on Mr Titmouse’s 
part, of a certain rapacious and liti- 
gious humour, which might pleasant- 
ly and profitably occupy their ener- 
gies for some time to come! 
position and interests had long made 
them sharp observers ; but when did 
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ever before low and disgusting quali- 
ties force themselves into revolting 
prominence, as his had done, in the 
very moment of an expected display 
of the better feelings of human nature 
—such as enthusiastic gratitude? 
They had in their time had to deal 
with some pleasant specimens of hu- 
manity, to be sure—but where any 
more odious and impracticable than 
Tittlebat Titmouse threatened to 
prove himself? What hold could they 
get upon such a character as his? 
Beneath all his coarseness and weak- 
ness, there was a glimmer of low cun- 
ning which might, ceteris paribus, 
keep their superior and _ practised 
astuteness in full play. ‘These were 
difficulties, cheerless enough in the 
contemplation, truly; but, neverthe- 
less, the partners could not bear the 
idea of escaping from them by throw- 
' ing up the affair altogether. Then 
came the question—How were they to 
manage Titmouse >—how. acquire an 
early and firm hold of him, so as to 
convert him ‘into a capital client? His 
fears and his interests were obviously 
the engines with which their expe- 
rienced hands were to work; and 
several long and most anxious consul- 
tations had Messrs Quirk, Gammon, 
and Snap had on this important mat- 
ter. The first great question with 
them was—To what extent, and when, 
they should acquaint him with the 
nature of his expectations ? 

Gammon was for keeping him com- 
paratively in the dark, till success was 
within reach; during that interval, 
(which might be a long one,) by alter- 
nately stimulating his hopes and fears ; 
by habituating him to an entire de- 
pendence in them; by persuading 
him of the extent of their exertions 
and sacrifices on his behalf—they 
might do something; mould him a 
little into shape fit for their purposes ; 
and persuade him that his affairs must 
needs go’to ruin but in their hands. 
Something like this was the scheme of 
the cautious, acute, and placid Gam- 
mon. Mr Quirk thought thus :—tell 
the fellow at once the whole extent 
of what we can do for him, viz., turn 
a half-starving linen-draper’s shopman 
into the-owner of L.10,000 a-year, 
and a great store of ready money. 
This will, in a manner, stun him into 
submission, and make him at once and 
for all what we want himto be. He 
will immediately fall prostrate with 


' 





reverent gratitude—looking at us, 
moreover, as three gods, who at our 
will can shut him out of heaven, 
That's the way, said Mr Quirk; and 
Mr Quirk had been forty years.in 
practice—had made the business what 
it was—still held half of it in his own 
hands, (two-thirds of the remaining 
half being Gammon’s, and the residue 
Snap’s ;) and Gammon, moreover, had 
a very distinct perception that the 
funds for carrying on. the war would 
come out of the tolerably well-stored 
pockets of their senior partner. So, 
after a long discussion, he openly 
yielded his opinion to that of Mr 
Quirk—cherishing, however, a very 
warm respect for it in hisown bosom. 
As for Snap, that distinguished mem- 
ber of the firm was very little consult- 
ed in the matter; which had not yet 
been brought into that stage where 
his powerful energies could come into 
play. He had of course; however, 
heard a good deal of what was going 
on; and knew that erelong: there 
would be the copying out and serving 
of the lord knows how many copies of 
declarations in ejectment, motions 
against the casual ejector; and so 
forth—he was quite up to all those 
quaint and anomalous proveedings, 
Well, it was agreed that the commu- 
nication to .Titmouse, on his first in- 
terview, of the fu!l extent of his splen- 
did expectations, should depend upon 
the discretion of Mr Quirk. . The 
reader has seen the unexpected turn 
which matterstook upon that important 
oceasion ; and if it proved Quirk’s 
policy to be somewhat inferior in point 
of discretion and long-sightedness to 
that of Gammon, still it must beowned 
that the latter had cause to admire the 
rapid generalship with which the con- 
sequences of Quirk’s false move had 
been retrieved by him—not ill second- 
ed by Snap. What could have been 
more judicious than his reception of 
Titmouse, on the occasion of his being 
led in again by the subtle Gammon ? 
The next and greatest matter was, 
how to obtain any hold upon sucha 
person as Titmouse, so as to secure to 
themselves, in the event of success, 
the remuneration to which. they con- 
sidered themselves entitled. \Was it 
so perfectly clear that, if he felt dis- 
poor to resist it, they could compel 
im to pay the mere amount of. their 
bill of costs ? : 
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them, and have their Brit raxep— 
Quirk grunted with fright at the bare 
thonght. Then there was a slapping 
quiddam honorarium extra—undoubt- 
edly for that they must, they feared, 
trust to the honour and gratitude of 
Titmouse; and a pretty taste of his 
quality they had already experienced! 
Such a disposition as his to have to 
rely upon for the prompt settlement 
of a bill of thousands of pounds of 
costs! and, besidesthat, to haveittolook 
to for the payment of at least some 
five thousand pounds douceur—nay, 
and this was not all. Mr Quirk had, 
as well as Mr Gammon, cast many an 
anxious eye on the following passages 
from a certain work entitled Black- 
stone's Commentaries :-— 


** MaInTENANCE is an officious inter- 
meddling in a suit that no way belongs to 
one, by ‘ maintaining’ or assisting either 
party with money, or otherwise, to prose- 
cute or defend it.** It is an offence 
against public justice, as it keeps alive 
strife and contention, and perverts the 
remedial process of the law into an engine 
of oppression. * * The punishment by 
common-law is fine and imprisonment, 
and by statute 32 Hen, VIII c. 9, a 
forfeiture of L.10! 

“ Cuamperty—(campi partitio)—is a 
species of maintenance, and punished in 
the same manner ; being a bargain witha 
plaintiff or defendant ‘ campum partiri,’ 
to divide the land, or other matter sued 
for, between them, if they prevail at law; 
whereupon the champertor is to carry on 
the suit at his own expense.* * These 
pests of civil society, that are perpetually 
endeavouring to disturb the repose of their 
neighbours, and officiously interfering in 
other men’s quarrels, even at the hazard 
of their own fortunes, were severely 
animadverted on by the Roman law; and 
they were punished by the forfeiture of 
a third part of their goods, and perpetual 
infamy.’’* 

These are pleasant passages. 

Many were the conversations and 
consultations which the partners had 
had with Messrs Mortmain and Frank- 
pledge respectively, upon the inter- 
esting question, whether there were 
any mode of at once securing them- 
selves against the ingratitude of Tit- 
mouse, and protecting themselves 
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against the penalties of the iaw. It 
made old Mr Quirk’s bald head even 
flush all over whenever he thought of 
their bill being taxed, or contemplated 
himself the inmate of a prison, (above 
all, at his advancéd time of life,) with 
mournfal-léisure to meditate upon the 
misdeeds that had sent him thither, to 
which profitable exercise the legisla- 
ture would have specially stimulated 
him by a certain fine above méntioned. 
As for Gammon, he knew there must 
be a way of doing the thing somehow 
or another ; for his friend Frankpledge 
felt infinitely less difficulty in the way 
than Mortmain, whom he considered a 
timid and old-fashioned practitioner. 
The courts, he said, were now setting 
their faces strongly against the doe- 
trine of Maintenance, as being founded 
on a bygone state of things, (cessante 
ratione cessat et ipsa lex, was his fa- 
vourite maxim.) There was no wrong 
without a remedy, he said; and was 
there not a wrong in the case of a poor 
man wrongfully deprived of his own? 
And how could this be remedied, if the 
old law of Maintenance stood like a 
bugbear in the way of humane and 
spirited practitioners? Was no one’ 
to be able to take up the cause of the 
oppressed, encouraged by the prospect 
of an ample recompense? If it was’ 
said—let the claimant sue in forma pau- 
peris: but then he must swear that he 
is not worth five pounds; and a man 
may not be able to take that oath, and 
yet be unequal to the commencement 
of a suit requiring the outlay of thou- 
sands. Moreover, a pretty prospect 
it was for such a suitor, (in forma pau- 
peris,) if he should happen to be non- 
suited—to be “put to his election, 
whether to be whipped or pay the 
costs.” + Thus reasoned within him- 
self that astute person, Mr Frank- 
pledge ; and at length satisfied him- 
self that he had framed an instrument 
which would “ meet the case ”—that 
‘* would hold water.” I am not very 
well versed in legal matters; but to 
the best of my recollection it was 
something in the nature of a bond, 
conditioned to pay the sum of ten 
thousand pounds to Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap, within two months 





disused.” 
“NO, CCLXXXIX. VOL. XLVI. 


* Blackstone's Commentaries, Vol, IV. pp. 184-5. ? 
+ Blackstone, Vol. 111. p. 400, where it is stated, however, that ‘that practice is no 
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of Titmousé's being put inte possession 
of the rents and profits. The condi- 
tion of that bond ‘Was, as its framer 
believed, drawn in a masterly manuer ; 
and his draft was lying before Messrs 
Quirk, Gammon, and Saap, on the 
Wednesday morning, (i. ¢. the day 
after Titmouse’sinterview with them, ) 
and had succeeded at length in exciting 
the approbation of Mr Quirk himself; 
when—whew !—down came a note 
from Mr Frankpledge, to the effect 
that, “since preparing the draft bond,” 
he had “had reason slightly to modify 
his original opinion,” owing to: his 
“ having lit upon a LATE case,” in 
which an instrument, precisely similar 
to the one which he had prepared for 
his admiring clients, had been held 
* totally ineffectual and void both at 
law-aml in equity.” Isay, Mr Frank. 
pledge’s note was to that effect ; for 
60 ingeniously had he framed it—so ef- 
feetually concealed his retreat beneath 
a little cloud of contradictory authori- 
ties, like as the ink-fish, they say, 
eludeth its pursuers—that his clients 
cursed the law, not their draftsman: 
and, moreover, by prudently with- 
holding the wame.ef the * late cas,” 
he at all events, fora while, had pre- 
vented their observing that it was 
senior to soide eight or ten cases which 
(indefatigable man !) he had culled for 
them out of the legal garden, and 
arrayed on the-back of his draft. 
Slightly diseoncerted were Messrs 
Quirk and Gammon, it may be be. 
lieved, ‘at this new view of the “ result 
of the authorities.” ‘ Mortmain is 
always right!” said Quirk, looking 
hard at Gammon; who observed sim- 
ply that one day Frankpledge would 
be as old as Mortmain then was—by 
which time (thought he) I also know 
where you will be, my old friend, if 
there’s any truth in the Scriptures ! 
In this pleasant frame of mind were 
the partners, when the impudent ap- 
parition of Huckaback presented it- 
self, in the manner which has been 
described. Huckaback’s commentary 
upon the disgusting text of Titmouse 
over-night, (as a lawyer would say, in 
analogy to a well-known term, ** Coke 
upon Littleton,”) produeed an effect 
upon their minds which may be guessed 
at. It was while their minds were 
under these two soothing influences, 
i.e. of the insolence of Huckaback 
and the vacillation of Frankpledge, 
that Mr Gammon-had penned the 








note to Titmouse, (surely, under the 
eireumstances, one of extraordinary 
temper and forbearanee,) which had 
oceasioned Titmouse the agonies whieh 
I have been attempting faintly to de- 
scribe ;—and that Quirk, summoning 
Snap into the room, had - requested 
him to give orders for denial to Tit- 
mouse if he should again make his 
appearance at the offices which in- 
junetion Snap forthwith delivered in 
the clerk's room, ina tone and man- 
ner-that were a very model of the im- 
perative mood, 

A day or two afterwards, Mr Quirk, 
(who was a man that stuek like a lim- 
pet to a rock to any poiat which oc- 
curred to him,) in poring ever that 
page in the fourth volume .of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, where wereto 
be found the passages which have been 
already quoted, (and whieh both Quirk 
and Gammon had long had off by 
heart, ) as he sate one day at dinner, at 
home, whither he-had taken the-vo- 
lume in question, fancied he-had atiast 
hit upon a notable erotehet, which, 
the more he theught’of, the more he 
was struck with ; deterntining to pay 
a@ visit in the morning to Mr Mort- 
main. The spark of light ‘that had 
twinkled till it kindled in the tinder of 
his mind, was struck by his hard head 
out of the following sentence of the 
text in question :— 

« A man may, however, maintain 
the suit of his near kinsman, servant, 
or POOR NEIGHBOUR, out of charity and 
compassion, with impunity ; otherwise, 
the punishment is,” &e. Xe. 

Now, it sesrned. te. Mr Quirk, that 
the words which I have placed in ital. 
ics and small capitals, exactly met the 
case of poor Tittlebat Titmouse. He 
stuck to that view of the ease, 4ill he 


almost began to thivk that he really - 


had a kind of a sort of a charity and 
compassion for poor Tittlebat—kept 
ont of his rights—tyrannized over by 
a vulgar draper in Oxford Street— 
where, too, no doubt, he was half. 
starved.— It’s a great blessing. that 
one’s got the means—and the inclina- 
tion, to save one’s poor neighbours” — 
thought Quirk, as he slowly swallew- 
ed another glass of the wine that mak- 
eth glad the heart of man—and also 
softens it;—for the more -he~drank, 
(what elsehad heto enjoy?—for hehad 
long been a widower,) the more and 
more pitiful became his ce 
more sensitive was he to gon 
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ate suggestions; and by the time that 
he had finished the deeanter, he was 
actually in tears. These virtuous feel- 
ings brought their own reward, too— 
for, from time to time, they conjured 
up the faint image of a bond condi- 
tioned for the payment of Ten Tuov- 
sAND Pounps | 

To change the metaphor a little— 
by the time that old Quirk had reach- 
ed his office in the morning, the heated 
iron had cooled ; if his heart had re- 
tained any of the maudlin softness of 
the preceding evening, the following 
pathetic letter from Titmouse might 
have made a very deep impression 
upon it, and fixed him in the benevo- 
lent and disinterested mind of the old 
lawyer, as indeed his * poor neigh. 
bour.” The following is an exact 
copy of it. It had been written by 


‘Titmouse, all out of his own head ; 


and with his own hand had he left it, 
at a late hour on the night before. 

* To Messrs Querk, Gamon, and 
Snape. 

« Gents, 

« Yr Esteem’d Favour his now be- 
fore Me, which must Say have Given 
me Much Concern, seeing I Thought it 
was All Made up betwixt us That 
was of Such an Unpleasant Nature 
on Tuesday night (ultimo) w" I most 
humbly Own (and Acknowledge) was 
all alone and intirely of My Own 
Fault, and Not in the Least Your's 
which behaved to me, Must say, In 
the most Respectful and superior 
manner that was possible to think 
Of, for I truly Say I never was In 
the Company of Such Imminent and 
Superior Gents before In my Life 
wh will take my Oath sincerely Of, 
Gents. Please to consider the Brandy 
(wh do think was Uncommon Siiff) 
such a flustrum As I Was In before, 
to, wh was Evident to All of Us 
there then Assemblid and very natral 
like to be the Case Seeing I have 
nevir known what Peas of Mind was 
since I behaved in Such a Oudacious 


. ‘way w® truly was the case I can't 


Deny to Such Gents as Yourselfs 
that were doing me such Good For. 
tune And Kindness to me as it would 
Be a Dreadful sin and shame (such as 
Trust I can never be Guilty of) to 
be (wh am not) and never Can Be 
insensible Of, Gents do Consider all 
this Favourably because of my humble 
Amends w* I here Make with the 
greatest Trouble in my Mind that 1 
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have Had Ever Since, it was all of 
the Sperrits 1 Tooke wh mademe Go 
On. at such a ‘Rite w was always 
(beg to Assure y™ most resp® house) 
the Case Since my birth when | took _ 
Sperrits near so little Since I had the * 
Meazles when I was 3 Years Old as 
I Weil Recollect and hope it will he 
Born in Mind what is Often Said, and 
I'm Sure Iv'e read it Somewhere 
Else that People that Is Drunk Al 
ways speaks the Direct Contrarywise 
of their True and Real Thoughts. 
(wh am Certain never was any Thing” 
Truer in my case) so as I get the 
Money or What not, do whatever you 
Like w® are quite welcome to Do if 
you please, and No questions Asked, 
don’t Mind saying by The Way It 
shall Be As Good as £200 note in 
The way of your Resp® House if I 
Get the Estate of w! am much in 
Want of. Mr Gamon (w® is the most 
Upright gent that ever I came acros# 
in All my Life) -will tell you that I 
Was Quite Cut up when he came 
After me in that kind Way and told 
him Then how I loved y™ Respect? 
House and would do all In My power 
to Serve You, which seeif I Den't, lwas. 
in Such a rage with that Fellow (He's . 
only in a Situation in Tottenham Ct 
Road) Huckaback which is his true 
name it was an ouducious thing, and 
have given him such a Precious Good 
hiding last Night as you never saw 
when on his Bendid Knees He asked 
the pardon of your Respectable House, 
says nothing Of Me w® wé not allow 
because I said 1 would Not Forgive 
Him because he had not injured me; 
But you, wh I wonder at his Impue 
dence in Calling on Professional 
Gents like you, if I get The Estate 
shall never cease to Think well of 
ou and mean While how full of 
Trouble I am Often Thinking Of 
Death which is the End of Every 
Thing And then in that Case who 
will the Property Go to Seeing I 
Have never a Brother or Sister Be- 
hindme, And Therefore Them That 
wi Get it I Feel Sure of w* Not de 
So Well by you (if You will Only 
believe Me) So Gents. This is All 
at present That I will Make so Bold 
to trouble you With About my Un« 
happy Affairs Only to say That am 
used most Intolerably Bad now lt 
The Shop quite Tyranicalt And Mr 
Tag-Rag as Set Them All Against 
Me and I shall Never. Get Another 
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Situat™ for want of a Char* which he 
will give me sayS noth’ at Present of 
the Sort of Victules w» give me Now to 
Eat Since Monday last, For Which 
am Sure the Devil must have Come 
In to That Gentleman (Mr Tag- 
rag, he was only himself in a Situa- 
tion in Holborn once, gettg the Busi- 
ness by marrys the widow w® wonder 
At for he is nothing Particular to Look 
At.) Iam y"s 
Humbly to Command Till 
Death (always Humbly Begging par- 
don for the bad Conduct w' was 
guilty of when In Liquor Especially 
On an Empty Stomach, Having 
Taken Nothing all that Day except- 
ing what I could not Eat,) 
Your's most Respy¥ 
TittLeBaT TiTMousE.” 
P.S. Will Bring That young Man 
with Tears In his Eyes to Beg yr par- 
don Over again If You Like wh will 
Solemnly Swear if Required That he 
did It all of His own Head And that 
Have given It him For it in the Way 
That is Written Above And humbly 
Trust You Will make Me So happy 
Once more by Writing To Me (if it 
is only a Line) Tosay You Have 
Thought No more of it. T. T. No9 
Closet, Ct. Oxford Street. 14-7-182.” 


This touching epistle, I was saying, 
might have brought tears into Mr 
Quirk’s eyes, if he had been used to 
the melting mood, which he was not; 
having never been seen to shed a tear 
but once—when five-sixths of his little 
bill of costs (L.196, 15s. 4d.) were 
taxed off in an action on a Bill of Ex- 
change for L.20. As it was, he 
tweedied the letter about in his hands 
for about five minutes, in a musing 
mood, and then stepped with it into 
Mr Gammon’s room. That gentle- 
man took the letter with an air of 
curiosity, and read it over; at every 
sentence (if indeed a sentence there 
was in it) bursting into soft laughter. 

** Ha, ha, ha!” he laughed on con- 
cluding it—“‘ a comical gentleman, Mr 
Titmouse, upon my honour!” 

** Funny—isn’t it rather?" inter- 
posed Mr Quirk, standing with his 
hands fumbling about in his breeches 
pockets. 

«* What a crawling despicable ras- 
cal !—ha, ha, ha!”’ 

““ Why—I don’t quite say that, 
either,” said Quirk, doubtingly—<« I 
don’t exactly look at it in that light,” 


[Nov. 

“ My dear sir!” exclaimed Gam- 
mon, leaning back in his chair, and 
laughing rather heartily, (at least for 
him. ) 

«© You can’t leave off that laugh of 
yours,” said Quirk, a little tartly; 
‘* but I must say I don’t see any thing 
in the letter to laugh at so particu- 
larly. It is written in a most respect- 
ful manner, and shows a proper feeling 
towards the House.” 

«* Ay! see how he speaks of me !” 
interrupted Gammon, with such a 
smile. 

‘‘ And doesn’t he speak so of me? 
and all of us?” 

‘‘ He’ll let the House tread on him till 
he can tread on the House, I dare 
say.” 

cp But you must own, Mr Gammon, 
it shows we've licked him into shape 
a bit—eh ?” 

** Oh, it’s a little vile creeping reptile 
now, and so it will be to the end-of 
the chapter—of our proceedings ; and 
when we've done every thing—really, 

Mr Quirk! if one were apt to lose 
one’s temper, it would be to see such 
a thing as that put into possession of 
such a fortune.” 

«* That may be, Mr Gammon; but 
I really—trust—I've—a higher. feel- 
ing—to right—the injured’”——- He 
could get no further. 

*«* Hem!” exclaimed Gammon. 

The parties smiled at one another. 
A touch, or an attempted touch at 
disinterestedness !—and at Quirk’s time 
of life! Eg 

** But he’s now in a humonr for 
training, at all events—isn't ‘he?’ 
exclaimed Quirk—“ we’ve something 
now to go to work upon—gradually.” 

** Isn't that a leaf out of my book, 

Mr Quirk ? isn’t that exactly what”— 

“* Well, well—what does it signify ?”’ 


interrupted Quirk, rather petulanily 


—* I’ve got a crotchet that'll do for 
us, yet, about the matter of law, and 
make all right and tight,—so I’m 
going to Mortmain.” ss 

* l’ve got a little idea of my own 
of that sort, Mr Quirk,” said Gam- 
mon—* I’ve got an extract-from Co- 
Litt—. Ican’t imagine how: either 
of them could have missed it, and, as 
Frankpledge dines with me to day, we 
shall talk it all over. But, by the 
way, Mr Quirk, I should say, with all 
deference, that we'll take no more 
notice of this fellow till we’ve got some 
screw tight enough.” bss 
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«| Why—all that may be very well ; 
but you see, Gammon, the fellow 
seems the real heir, after all—and if 
he don’t get it, no one can; and if he 
don’t—we don’t! eh?” 

«* There’s a very great deal of force 
in that observation, Mr Quirk,” said 
Gammon emphatically :—and, tolera- 
bly well pleased with one another, they 
parted. If Quirk might be compared 
to an old file, Gammon was the oi//— 
so they got on, in the main, very well 
together. It hardly signifies what was 
the result of their interviews with their 
two conveyancers. They met in the 
morning on ordinary business ; and as 
each made no allusions whatever to 
the ‘ crotchet”’ of the day before, it 
may be inferred that each had been 
satisfied by his conveyancer of having 
found a mare’s nest. 

«I think, by the way,” said Mr 
Gammon to Mr Quirk, before they 
parted on the previous evening, “ it 
may be as well, all things considered, 
to acknowledge the receipt of the fel- 
low’s note—eh ?——Can’t do any harm, 
you know, and civility costs nothing 
—hem !” 

“ The very thing I was thinking 
of,” replied Quirk, as he always did 

‘on hearing any suggestion from Mr 
Gammon. So by that night’s post was 
dispatched (post-paid) the following 
note to Mr Titmouse :— 

‘* Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and 
Snap have the pleasure of acknow- 
ledging the receipt of Mr Titmouse’s 
polite letter of last night’s date; and 
earnestly beg that he will not distress 
himself about the little incident that 
occurred at their office on Tuesday 
night, and which they assure him they 
have quite forgotten. They made all 
allowances, however their feelings 
suffered at the time. They beg Mr 
T. will give them credit for not losing 
sight of his interests, to the best of 
their ability, obstructed as they are, 
however, by numerous serious diffi- 
culties. If they should be in any de- 
gree hereafter overcome, he may rest 
assured of their promptly communi- 
cating with him; and till then they 
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and his friend Mr Hicklebagle, who, 
they assure him, manifested a very 
warm interest on behalf of Mr T., 
and conducted himself with the 
greatest propriety on the occasion of 
his calling upon Messrs Q. G. and §. 
They happened at that moment to be 
engaged in matters of the highest im- 
portance ; which will, they trust, ex- 
plain any appearance of abruptness 
they might have exhibited towards 
that gentleman. Perhaps Mr Tit- 
mouse will be so obliging as to inti- 
mate as much to Mr Hickerbag.” 

There was an obvious reason for this 
polite allusion to Huckaback. Gam- 
mon thought it very possible that that 
gentleman might be in Mr Titmouse’s 
confidence, and exercise a powerful 
influence over him hereafter; and 
which influence Messrs Q. G. and S. 
might find it well worth their while to | 
secure beforehand. 

The moment that Titmouse, with 
breathless haste, had read over this 
mollifying document, which being di- 
rected to his lodgings correctly, he of 
course did not obtain till about ten 
o'clock, he hastened to his friend 
Huckaback. That gentleman (who 
seemed now virtually recognised by 
Messrs Quirk, Gammon, and Snap 
as Titmouse’s confidant) shook his 
head ominously, exclaiming—* Blar- 
ney, blarney !” and a bitter sneer 
settled on his disagreeable features, 
till he had read down to the postscript ; 
the perusal of which effected a sudden 
change in his feelings. He declared, 
with a great oath, that Messrs Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap, were. “ perfect 
gentlemen,” and would “ do the right 
thing, Titmouse might depend upon 
it;’’ an assurance which greatly 
cheered Titmouse, to whose keen dis- 
cernment it never once occurred to 
refer Huckaback’s altered tone to the 
right cause, viz., the lubricatitig qua- 
lity of the postscript; and since Tit- 
mouse did not allude to it, no more 
did Mr Huckaback, although his own 
double misnomer stuck a little in his 
throat. So effectual, indeed, had been 
that most skilful postscript upon the 


trust Mr T. will not inconvenience~party whom it had been aimed at, that 


himself by calling on, or writing to 
them. 
“‘ Saffron Hill, 15th July, 182-. 
«P.S,—Messrs Q. G. and S. regret 
to hear that any unpleasantness has 
arisen (Gammon could hardly. write 
for laughing) between Mr Titmouse 





he exerted himself unceasingly to re- 
vive Titmouse’s confidence in Messrs 
Quirk, Gammon, and Snap; and so 
far succeeded, that Titmouse returned 
to his lodgings at alate hour, a some- 
what happier, if not a wiser man than 
he had left them. By the time, how- 
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éver, that he had got into bed, having 
once more spelt over the note in ques- 
tion, he felt as despondent as ever, 
and thought? thatHuckabaek bad not 
known what he had been talking about. 
He also adverted to “an apparently 
careless allusion by Huckaback to the 
injuries which had been inflicted upon 
him by Titmouse on the Wednesday 
night : and which, by the way, Huck- 
aback determined it should be no fault 
of his if Titmouse easily forgot! He 
hardly knew why—but he disliked 
this particularly.—Whom had he, 
however, in the world, but Hucka- 
back ? In company with him alone, 
Titmouse felt that his pent-up feelings 
could discharge themselves. Huck- 
aback had certainly a wonderful knack 
of: keeping up Titmouse’s spirits, 
whatever, cause he fancied he might 
really have for depression. In short, 
he longed for the Sunday morning— 
ushering in a day of rest and sympa- 
thy. Titmouse would indeed then 
have to look back upon an agitating 
and miserable week, what with the 
dismal upsetting of his hopes, in tlie 
manner hate described, and the ty- 
rannical treatment he experienced at 
Dowlas and Co.’s. Mr Tag-rag began, 
at length, in some degree, to relax his 
active exertions against Titmouse, 
simply because of the trouble it gave 
him to keep them up. He attributed 
the pallid cheek and depressed man- 
ner of Titmouse entirely to the dis- 
cipline which had been inflicted upon 
him at the shop,“and was gratified at 
perceiving that all his other young 
mien seemed, especially in his presence, 
to have imbibed his hatred of Tit- 
mouse. What produced in Tag-rag 
this hatred of Titmouse? Simply 
what had taken’place on the Monday. 
Mr Tag-rag’s dignity and power had 
been doggedly set at.nought by one 
of his shopmen, who had since refused 
to make the least submission, or offer 
any kind of apology. Such condact 
struck at the root of subordination in 
his establishment. Again, there is 
perhaps nothing; in the world so cal- 
culated to enrage a petty and vulgar 
mind to the highest pitch of maligni- 
ty, as the calm persevering defiance 
of an inferior, whom it strives to de- 
spise, while it is only hating, which it 
at the same time feels to be the case. 
Tag-rag now aud then looked towards 
Titmouse, as he stood behind the 
counter, as if he could have murdered 
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him. . Titmouse attempted once or 
twice, during the week, to obtain a si- 
tuation elséwhere, but in vain. He 
could expect no character from Tag- 
rag; and when the 10th of August 
should have arrived, what was to be« 
come of him? These were the kind 
of thoughts often passing through his 
mind during the Sunday, which he 
and Huckaback spent together in un- 
ceasing conversation on the one ab- 
sorbing event of the last week. ‘Tite 
mouse, poor puppy; ‘had dressed him- 
self with just as muéh caré as usual 5 
but as he was giving the ‘finishing 
touches at his toilet; pumping up 
grievous sighs every half mintite, the 
sum of his reflections might be stated 
in the miserable signifieance of a 
quaint saying of Poor Richard's, 
“* How hard is it to make an empty 
sack stand upright !” ; 

Although the sun shone as vividly 
and beautifully as on the ‘preceding 
Sunday, to Titmouse's saddened eye . 
there seemed a sort of gloom every 
where. Up and down the Park he 
and Huckaback walked, towards the 
close of the afternoon ; but Titmouse 
had not so elastic a strut as before. 
He felt empty and sinking, -Every 
body seemed to know what a sad pre- 
tender he was: and they qtitted ‘the 
magic circle much earlier than had 
been usual with Titmouse. What with 
the fatigue of a‘long day's saunter, 
the vexation of having had but 4 has. 
ty, inferior, and unrefreshing meal, 
which did not deserve the name of din- 
ner, and their unpleasant thoughts, 
both seemed depressed as they walked 
along the streets. At length they 
arrived at the open doors of a gloomy- 
looking building, inte which: two or 
three sad and prim-looking people 
were entering. After walking a few 

aces past the door—“ D’ye know, 

uck,” said Titmouse, stopping, 
** I've often thought that—that— 
there’s something in Religion.” 

‘* To be sure there is, for those that 
like it—who doubts it? It’s all very 
well in its place, no doubt,” replied 
Huckaback, with much _ surprise, 
which increased, as he felt himself 
slowly being swayed round towards 
the building in question. ‘* Well, 
but what of that ?” 

«* Oh,, nothing ; but—hem ! hem!” 
replied Titmouse, sinking his voice to 
a whisper—* a touch of—religion— 
would not be so much amiss, just now. 
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I feel—uncommon inclined that way, 
somehow.” ‘ 

‘*Religion’s -all very: well for them 
that has much to be thankfel for ; but 
devil take me! what have either you 
or me to be ”—— : 

“But, Huck—how do you know 
but we might get something to be 
thankful for, by praying—lI’ve often 
heard of great things ;—-Come.”’ 

Huckaback stood for a moment ir- 
resolute, twirling about his cane, and 
looking rather distastefully towards 
the dingy building. ‘ To be sure,” 
said he, faintly: Titmouse drew him 
nearer ; but he suddenly started back. 
—* No! oh, ’tis only a meeting-house, 
Tit! Curse: Dissenters, how I hate 
’em ! No—I won’t pray in a meeting- 
house; let me be bad as Imay. Give 
me a regular-like, respectable chureh, 
with a proper steeple, and parson, and 
prayers, and all that.” 

Titmouse secretly acknowledged 
the force of these observations ; and 
the intelligent and piously disposed 
couple, with perhaps a just, but cer- 
tainly a somewhat sudden regard for 
orthodoxy, were not long before they 
had found their way into a chureh 
where evening service was being per- 
formed. They ascended the gallery 
stair; and seeingno reason to be 
ashamed of being at church, down 
they both went, with loud clattering 
steps and a bold air, into the very cen- 
tral seat in the front of the gallery, 
which happened to be vacant. Tit- 
mouse paid a most exemplary atten- 
tion to what was going on, kneeling, 
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sitting, and standing with exact pros 
priety, in the proper places ; joining 
audibly in the responses, aud keeping 
his eyes pretty steadily on the prayer- 
book, which he found lying there. He 
even rebuked Huckaback for whis- 
pering (during one of the most solemm, 
parts of the service) that “ there was 
a pretty gal in the next pew !”—He 
thought that the clergyman was an 
uncommon fine preacher, and said 
some things that he must have meant 
for him, Titmouse, in particular. 

“ Curse me, Hueky!” said he 
heatedly, as soon as they quitted the 
church, and were fairly in the street 
—** Curse me if—if—ever I felt so 
comfortable-like in my mind before, 
as I do now—I'll go next Sunday 
again.” 

* Lord, Tit, you don’t really mean 
—it’s deuced dull.” 

*“ Hang me if I don’t, though! and 
if any thing should come of it—if I do 
but get the estate—(I wonder now, . 
where Mr Gammon goes to church. 
I should like to know !—I'd go there 
regularly )— But if I do get the thing 
you see if I don’t.” 

** Ah, I don’t know ; it’s not much 
use praying for money, Tit; Ive 
tried it myself, once or twice, but it 
didn’t answer.” 

* I'll take my oath you was staring 
at the gals all the while, Hucky!” 

“ Ah, Titty!” Huckaback wink- 
ed his eye, and put the tip of his fore- 
finger to the tip of his nose, and 
laughed, 
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ON THE TRUE RELATIONS TO CIVILISATION AND BARBARISM OF THE 


Ir would be thought strange in- 
deed, if there should exist a large—a 
memorable section of history, traversed 
by many a scholar with various ob- 
jects, reviewed by many a reader in a 
spirit of anxious scrutiny, and yet to 
this hour misunderstood ; erroneously 
appreciated ; its tendencies mistaken, 
and its whole meaning, import, value, 
not so much inadequately—as falsely, 
ignorantly, perversely — deciphered. 
Primé facie, one would pronounce this 
impossible. Nevertheless it is a truth ; 
and it is a solemn truth; and what 
gives to it this solemnity is the mys- 
terious meaning, the obscure hint of a 
still profounder meaning in the back- 
ground, which begins to dawn upon 
the eye when first piercing the dark- 
ness now resting on the subject. Per- 
haps no one arc or segment, detached 
from the total cycle of human records, 
promises so much beforehand—so much 
instruction, so much gratification to 
curiosity, so much splendour, so much 
depth of interest, as the great period 
—the systole and diastole, flux and re- 
flux—of the Western Roman Empire. 
Its parentage was magnificent and 
| Titanie. It was a birth out of the 

| death-struggles of the colossal repub- 
| lic: its foundations were laid by that 
\ sublime dictator, “ the foremost man of 
all this world,” who was unquestion- 
ably for comprehensive talents the Lu- 
cifer, the Protagonist of all antiquity. 
Its range, the compass of its extent, 
was appalling to the imagination. 
Coming last amongst what are called 
the great monarchies of Prophecy, it 
| was the only one which realized in 

\ perfection the idea of a monarchia, 
being (except for Parthia and the 
great fable of India beyond it) strictly 
coincident with i oxovzeyn, or the ci- 
‘vilized world. Civilisation and this 
empire were commensurate : they were 
interchangeable ideas, and co-exten- 

ive. Finally, the path of this great 
Empire, through its arch of progress, 
synchronised with that of Christianity : 
the ascending orbit of each was pretty 

~ nearly the same, and traversed the 
same series of generations. These 


elements, in combination seemed to 
promise a succession of golden har- 
vests+° from the specular station of the 
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Augustan age, the eye caught glimpses 
by anticipation of some glorious El 
Dorado for human hopes, What was 
the practical result for our historic 
experience? Answer—A sterile Za- 
arrah. Prelibations, as of some heaven- 
ly vintage, were inhaled by the Virgils 
of the day looking forward in the 
spirit of prophetic rapture ; whilst in 
the very sadness of truth, from that 
age forwards the Roman world drank 
from stagnant marshes. A Paradise 
of roses was prefigured: a wilderness 
of thorns was found. 

Even this fact has been missed— 
even the bare fact has been overlooked ; 
much more the causes, the principles, 
the philosophy of this fact. The rapid 
barbarism which closed in behind 
Czsar’s chariot wheels, has been hid 
by the pomp and equipage of the im- 
perial Court. The vast power and 
domination of the Roman empire, for 
the three centuries which followed the 
battle of Actium, have dazzled the 
historic eye, and have had the usual 
re-action on the power of vision: 
a dazzled eye is always left in a #en- 
dition of darkness. The battle of, 
Actiunt was followed by the final con- 
quest of Egypt. That conquest round- 
ed and integrated the glorious empire: 
it was now circular as a shield—orbi- 
cular as the disk of a planet: the 
great Julian arch was now locked into 
the cohesion of granite by its last 
key-stone. From that day forward, 
for three hundred years, there was 
silence in the world: no muttering was 
heard: no eye winked beneath the 
wing. Winds of hostility might still 
rave at intervals: but it was on the 
outside of the mighty empire: it was 
at a dream-like distance; and, like the 
storms that beat against some monu- 
mental castle, “‘ and at the doors and 
windows seem to call,” they rather 
irritated and vivified the sense of se- 
carly than at all disturbed its luxuri- 

ous lull. 

That seemed to all men the consum- 
mation of political wisdom—the ulti- 
mate object of all strife—the very 
euthanasy of war. Except on some fa- 
bulous frontier, armies seemed gay 
pageants of the Roman rank rather 
than necessary bulwarks of the Roman 
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power: spear and shield were idle 
trophies of the past: “the trumpet 
spoke not to the alarmed throng.” 
_Hush, ye palpitations of Rome! was 
the cry of the superb Aurelian,* from 
his far-off pavilion in the deserts of the 
Euphrates—Hush, fluttering heart of 
the eternal city! Fall back into slum- 
ber, ye wars, and rumours of wars! 
Turn upon your couches of down, ye 
children of “Romulus—sink back into 
your voluptuous repose: We, your al- 
mighty armies, have chased into dark- 
ness those phantoms that had broken 
your dreams. We have chased, we 
have besieged, we have crucified, we 
have slain. “ Nihil est, Romulei Qui- 
rites, quod timere possitis. Ego efficiam 
ne sit aliqua solicitudo Romana. Vacate 
ludis—vacate circensibus. Nos publice 
necessilates teneant: vosoccupent vo- 
luptates.”’—Did ever Siren warble so 
dulcet a song to ears already prepos- 
sessed and medicated with spells of 
Circean effeminacy ? 

But in this world all things re-act: 
and the very extremity of any force is 
the seed and nucleus of a counter- 
agency. You might have thought it as 
easy (in the words of Shakspeare) to 


** Wound the loud winds, or with be- 
mock’d-at stabs 
Kilf'the still-closing waters,” 


as to violate the majesty of the im- 
perial eagle, or to ruffle “ one dowle 
that’s in his plume.” But luxurious 
ease is the surest harbinger of pain ; 
and the dead lulls of tropical seas are 
the immediate forerunners of torna- 
does. The more absolute was the 
security obtained by Cesar for -his 
people, the more inevitable was his 
own ruin. Scarcely had Aurelian 
sung his requiem to the agitations of 
Rome, before a requiem was.sung by 
his assassins to his own warlike spirit. 
Scarcely had Probus, another Aure- 
lian, proclaimed the eternity of peace, 
and, by way of attesting his own mar- 
tial supremacy, had commanded “ that 
the brazen throat of war should cease 
to roar,” when the trumpets of the 
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‘four winds proclaimed his own death 
by murder. Not as any thing extra- 
ordinary ; for, in fact, violent death— 
death by assassination—was the regu- 
lar portal (the porta Libitina, or fune« 
ral gate,) through which the Cesars 
passed out of this world ; and to die in 
their beds was the very rare exception 
to that stern rule of fate. Not, there- 
fore, as in itself at all noticeable, but 
because this particular murder of 
Probus stands scenically contrasted 
with the great vision of Peace, which 
he fancied as lying in clear revelation 
before him, permit us, before we pro- 
ceed with our argument, to rehearse 
his golden promises. The sabres 
were already unsheathed, the shirt- 
sleeves were already pushed up from 
those murderous hands, which were to 
lacerate his throat, and to pierce his 
heart, when he ascended the Pisgah 
from which he descried the Saturnian 
ages to succeed :—** Brevi,” said he, 
“ milites non necessarios habebimus. 
Remanus jam miles erit nullus. Omnia 
possidebimus. Respublica orbis terra- 
rum, ubique secura, non arma fabrica- 
bit. Boves habebuntur aratro: equus 
nascetur ad pacem. Nutla erunt bella: 
nulla captivitas. Ubique pax: ubique 
Romane leges: ubique judices nostri.” 
The historian himself, tame and creep- 
ing as he is in his ordinary style, 
warms in sympathy withthe Emperor: 
his diction blazes up into a sudden 
explosion of prophetic grandeur: and 
he adopts all the views of Cesar. 
«* Nonne omnes barbaras nationes 
subjecerat pedibus ?”” he demands with 
lyrical tumult: and then, while con- 
fessing the immediate disappointment 
of his hopes, thus repeats the great 
elements of the public felicity when- 
ever they should be realised by a 
Cesar equally martial for others, but 
more fortunate fer himself :—** Ater- 
nos thesauros haberet Romana respub- 
lica. Nihil expenderetur a principe ; 
nihil @ possessore redderetur. Aureum 
profecto seculum promittebat. Nulla 
futura erant castra: nusquam lituus 
audiendus : arma non erant fabricanda, 





* “© Of the superb Aurelian :”—The particular occasion was the insurrection in the 
East, of which the ostensible leaders were the great lieutenants of Palmyra—Odenathus, 
and his widow, Zenobia. The alarm at Rome was out of all proportion to the danger, 
and well illustrated the force of the great historian’s aphorism—- Omne ignotum pro mag- 


nifico. 
Julialy gasconade of Veni, vidi, vici. 
ciavimus, occidimus.” 


In one sentence of his despatch Aurelian aimed at a contest with the great 
His words are—Fugavimus, obsedimus, cru- 
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Populus iste militantium, qui nunc 
bellis civilibus Rempublicam verat”’— 
aye! how was that to be absorbed? 

ow would that vast crowd of half- 
pay emeriti employ itself? “ Araret: 
studiis incumberet: erudiretur arti- 
bus: navigaret.”” And he closes his 
prophetic raptures thus: “ Adde quod 
niillus occideretur in bello. Dii boni! 
guid tandem vos offenderet Respublici 
Romana, cui talem principem sustu- 
listis 2” 

Even in his lamentations, it is clear 
that he mourns as for a blessing de- 
layed—not finally denied. The land 
of promise still lay, as before, in 
steady vision below his feet; only 
that it waited for some happier Au- 
gustus, who, in the great lottery of 
Cesarian destinies, might happen to 
draw the rare prize of a prosperous 
reign not prematurely blighted by the 
assassin ; with whose purple a/ourgis 
might mingle no fascia of crape—with 
whose imperial laurels might entwine 
no ominous cypress. The hope of a 
millennial armistice, of an eternal 
rest for the earth, was not dead: once 
again only, and for a time, it was 
sleeping in abeyance and expectation. 
That blessing, that millennial bless- 
ing, it seems, might be the gift of 
Imperial Rome. 


Il.— Well: and why not? the 
reader demands. What have we 
to say against it? This Cesar, or 
that historian, may have carried his 
views a little too far, or too prema- 
turely ; yet, after all, the very enor- 
mity of what they promised must be 
held to argue the enormity of what 
had been accomplished. To give any 
plausibility to a scheme of perpetual 
peace, war must already have become 
rare, and must have been banished to 
¢ a prodigious distance. It was no 
longer the hearths and the altars, 
home and religious worship, which 
quaked under the tumults of war. It 
was the purse which suffered—the ex- 
chequer of the state; secondly, the 
exchequer of each individual ; thirdly, 
and in the end, the interests of agri- 
culture, of commerce, of navigation. 
This is what the historian indicates, 
in promising. his brother Romans 
that “omnia possidebimus :”” by which, 
perhaps, he did not mean to lay the 
stress on “ omnia,” as if, in addition 
to their own property, they were to 
have that of alien or frontier nations, 





but (laying the stress on the word 
possidebimus) meant to say, with re- 
gard to property already their own— 
“ We shall no longer hold it as joint- 
proprietors with the state, aud as 
liable to fluctuating taxation, but shall 
henceforwards possess it in absolute 
exclusive property.” This is what he 
indicates in saying—Boves habebuntur 
aratro: that is, the oxen, one and all 
available for the plough, shall no 
longer be open to the everlasting 
claims of the public frumentarii for 
conveying supplies to the frontier 
armies. This is what he indicates in 
saying of the individual liable to mili- 
tary service—that he should no longer 
live to slay or to be slain, for barren 
bloodshed or violence, but that hence- 
forth * araret,” or “navigaret.” All 
these passages, by pointing the ex- 
pectations emphatically to benefits of 
purse exonerated, and industry eman- 
cipated, sufficiently argue the class 
of interests which then suffered by 
war: that it was the interests of pri- 
vate property, of agricultural im- 
provement, of commercial industry, 
upon which exclusively fell the evils 
of a belligerent state under the Roman 
empire: and there already lies a mighty 
blessing achieved for social existence 
—when sleep is made sacred; and 
thresholds secure ; when the temple 
of human life is safe, and the temple 
of female honour is hallowed. ‘These 
great interests, it is admitted, were 
sheltered under the mighty dome of 
the Roman empire: that is already 
an advance made towards the highest 
civilisation: and this is not shaken 
because a particular emperor should 
be extravagant, or a particular histo- 
rian romantic. 

No, certainly: but stop a moment 
at this point. Civilisation, to the ex- 
tent of security for life, and the primal 
rights of man, necessarily grows out 
of every strong government. And it 
follows also—that, as this government 
widens its sphere—as it pushes back 
its frontiers, ultra et Garamantas et 
Indos, in that proportion will the dan- 
ger diminish (for in fact the possibility 
diminishes) of foreign incursions. The 
sense of permarient security from con- 
quest, or from the inroad of maraud- 
ers, must of course have been prodi- / 
giously increased when the nearest 
standing enemy of Rome was beyond 
the Tigris and the Inn—as compared 
with those times when Carthage, Spain, 
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Gaul, Macedon, presented a ring- 
fenee of venomous rivals, and when 
every little nook in the eastern Medi- 
terranean swarmed with pirates. Thus 
far, inevitably, the Roman police, 
planting one foot of its golden com- 
passes in the same eternal centre, and 
with the other describing an arch con- 
tinually wider, must have banished all 
idea of public enemies, and have 
deepened the sense of security beyond 
ealeulation. Thus far we have the 
benefits of police; and those are 
amongst the earliest blessings of civi- 
lisation ; and they are one indispen- 
sable condition—what in logic is 
called the conditio sine qua non; for 
all the other blessings. But that, in 
other words, is a negative cause, (a 


’ cause which, being absent, the effect is 


absent ; but not the positive cause, (or 
causa sufficiens),which, being present, 
the effect will be present. The secu- 


/ rity of the Roman empire was the in- 
' dispensable condition, but not in itself 


a sufficient cause of those other ele- 
ments which compose a true civilisa- 
tion. Rome was the centre of a high 
police, which radiated to Parthia east- 
wards, to Britain westwards, but not 
ofa high civilisation. 

On the contrary, what we mgintain 


/ is—that the Roman civilisation was 
| imperfect ab intra—imperfect in its 


central principle; was a piece of 
watchwork that began to go down— 
to lose its spring; and was slowly 
retrograding to a dead stop, from the 


” very moment that it had completed its 
‘task of foreign conquest: that it was 


kept going from the very first by strong 
reaction and antagonism: that it fell 
into torpor from the moment when this 
antagonism ceased to operate: that 
thenceforwards it oscillated backwards 
violently to barbarism: that, left to 
its own principles of civilisation, the 
Roman empire was barbarizing rapidly 
from the time of Trajan: that, ab- 
stracting from all alien agencies what- 
ever, whether accelerating or retard- 
ing, and supposing Western Rome to 
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have been thrown éxclusively upon the 


resourees and elasticity of her own 
proper civilisation, she was crazy and 


“stperannuated by the time of Commo. | 


dus—must soon have gone to pieces— 
must have foundered ; and, under any 
possible benefit from favourable ac-' 
cidents co-operating with alien forces, 
could not, by any great term, have re- | 
tarded that doom which was written | 
on her drooping energies, prescribed by } 
internal decay, and not at all (as is uni- | 
versally imagined) by external assault. 


Ilf.—* Barbarizing rapidly!” the 
reader ‘murmurs—“ Barbarism! Oh 
yes, I remember the Barbarians broke 
in upon the Western Empire —the 
Ostrogoths, Visigoths, Vandals, Bur- 
gundians, Huns, Heruli, and swarms 
beside. These wretches had no taste— 
no literature, probably very few ideas; 
and naturally they barbarized and 
rebarbarized wherever they moved. 
But surely the writer errs: this influx 
of barbarism was not in Trajan’s time ° 
at the very opening of the second cen- 
tury from Christ, but throughout the 
fifth century.” No, reader; it is not 
we who err, but you. ‘These were 
not the barbarians of Rome. That is 
the miserable fiction of Italian vanity, 
always stigmatizing better men than 
themselves by the name of barbarians ; 
and in fact we all know, that to be 
an ultramontane is with them to be a 
barbarian. The horrible charge against 
the Greeks of old, viz., that sua tan- 
tum mirantur, a charge implying in 
its objects the last descent of narrow 
sensibility and of illiterate bigotry, in 
modern times has been true only of 
two nations, and those two are the 
French and the Italians. But, waiving 
that topic, we affirm—and it is the 
purpose of our essay to affirm—that 
the barbarism of Rome grew out of'| 
Rome herself; that these pretended 
barbarians— Gothic, Vandalish,* Lom- 
bard—or by whatever name known 
to modern history—were in reality the 
restorers and regenerators of the effete 





*“* Pretended barbarians, Gothic, Vandalish, §c.”"—Had it been true that these tra- 
montane people were as ferocious in manners or appearance as was alleged, it would 
not therefore have followed that\they were barbarous in their modes of thinking and 


feeling ; or, if that also had been true, surely it became the Romans to recollect what 
very barbarians, both in mind, and manners, and appearance, were some of their own 


Y 


Cesars. ‘Meantime it appears, that not only Alaric the Goth, but even Attila the 
Hun, in popular repute the most absolute Ogre of all the Transalpine invaders, turns 
out in more thoughtful representations to have been a prince of peculiarly mild demean- 


our, and apparently upright character. 
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Roman intellect; that, but for them, 
the indigenous Italian would probably 
have died out in scrofula, madness, 
leprosy ; that the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury would have seen the utter ex- 
tinction of. these Italian strulbrugs ; 
for which opinion, if it wereimportant, 
we could show cause. But it is much 
less important to show cause in behalf 
of this negative proposition—* that 
the Goths and Vandals were not the 
barbarians of the western empire’’— 
than in behalf of this affirmative pro- 
- position, “ that the Romans were.” 
We do not wish to overlay the subject, 
but simply to indicate a few of the 
many evidences which it is in our 
power to adduce. We mean to rely,. 
for the present, upon four arguments, 
as exponents of the barbarous and 
barbarizing tone of feeling, which, 
like so much moss or lichens, had gra« 
dually overgrown the Roman mind, 
and by the third century had strangled 
all healthy vegetation of natural and 
manly thought. During this third 
century it was, in its latter half, that 
‘most of the Augustan history was 
probably composed. Laying aside the 
two Victors, Dion Cassius, Ammianus 
Marcellinus, and a few more indirect 
notices of history during this period, 
there is little other authority for the 
annals of the Western Empire than this 
Augustan history; and at all events, 
this is the chief well-head of that his- 
tory ; hither we must resort for most 
of the personal biography, and the 
portraiture of characters connected 
with that period; and here only we 
find the regular series of princes—the 
whole gallery of Cesars, from Trajan 
to the immediate predecessor of Dio- 
clesian. The composition of this work 
has been usually distributed amongst 
six authors, viz., Spartian, Capito- 
linus, Lampridius, Volcatius Gallica- 
nus, Trebellius Pollio, and Vopiscus. 
Their several shares, it is true, have 
been much disputed to and fro; and 
other questions have been raised, affect- 
ing the very existence of some amongst 
them. But all this is irrelevant to our 
present purpose, which applies to the 
work, but not at all to the writers, 
excepting in so far asthey (by whatever 
names known) werenotoriously and de- 
monstrably persons belonging to that 
era, trained in Roman habits of think- 
ing, connected with the court, intimate 
with the great Palatine officers, and 
therefore presumably men of rank and 
education. We rely, in so far as we 


[Nov. 
rely at all upon this work, upon these 
two among its characteristic features : 
lst, Upon the quality and style of its 
biographic notices ; 2dly, Upon the 
remarkable uncertainty which hangs 
over all lives a little removed from 
the personal cognisance or immediate 
era of the writer. But as respects, not 
the history, but the subjects of the 
history, we rely, 3dly, Upon the pecu- 
liar traits of feeling which gradually 
began to disfigure the ideal conception 
of the Roman Cesar in the minds of 
his subjects; 4thly, Without reference 
to the Augustan history, or to the 
subjects of that history, we rely gener- 
ally, for establishing the growing 
barbarism of Rome, upon the condi- 
tion of the Roman literature after the 
period of the first twelve Ceesars. 


IV.—First of all, we infer the in- 
creasing barbarism of the Roman) 
mind from the quality of the personal | 
notices and portraitures exhibited | 
throughout these biographical records. 
The whole may be described by one | 
word—anecdotage. It is impossible 
to conceive the dignity of history more 
degraded than by the petty nature of 
the anecdotes which compose the bulk 
of the communications about every 
Cesar, good or bad, great or little. 
They are not merely domestic and 
purely personal, when they ought to 
have been Cesarian, Augustan, im- 
peratorial—they pursue Cesar not 
only to his fireside, but into his bed- 
chamber, into his bath, into his eabi- 
net, nay, even (sit honor auribus !) 
into his cabinet d’aisance ; not merely 
into the Palatine closet, but into the 
Palatine water-closet. Thus of He- 
liogabalus we are told—* onus ventris 
auro excepit—minzit myrrhinis et ony- 
chinis ;”’ that is, Ceesar’s lasanum was 
made of gold, and his matula was 
made of onyx, or of the undetermined 
myrrhine material. And so on, with 
respect to the dresses of Cesar ;—how 
many of every kind he wore in a week 
—of what materials they were made 
—with what ornaments. _ So again, 
with respect to the meals of Cesar ;— 
what dishes, what condiments, what 
fruits, what confections prevailed 
at each course; what. wines he pre- 
ferred; how many glasses (cyathos) 
he usually drank, whether he drank 
more when he was angry ; whether 
he diluted his wine with water ; half- 
and-half, orhow? Did he get drunk 
often? How many times a-week? . 
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What did he generally do when he 
was drunk? How many chemises 
did he allow to his wife? How were 
they fringed? 
chemise ? 
In this strain—how truly worthy of 
the children of Romulus—how be. 
coming to the descendants from Sci- 
pio Africanus, from Paulus A mi- 
lius, from the colossal Marius and 
the godlike Julius—the whole of the 
Augustan history moves. There is 
a superb line in Lucan which re- 
presents the mighty phantom of Paul- 
us standing at a banquet to reproach 
or to alarm— 
‘* Et Pauli ingentem stare miraberis um- 
bram !” 
What a horror would have seized this 
Augustan scribbler, this Roman Tims, 
if he could have seen this “ mighty 
phantom” at his elbow looking over 
his inanities; and what a horror 
would have seized the phantom! 
Once, in the course of his aulic me- 
morabilia, the writer is struck with a 
sudden glimpse of such an idea; and 
he reproaches himself for recording 
such infinite littleness. After report- 
ing some anecdotes, in the usual Au- 
gustan style, about an Imperial rebel, 
as for instance that he had ridden 
upon ostriches (which he says was the 
next thing to flying ;) that he had 
eaten a dish of boiled hippopotamus ;* 
and that, having a fancy for tickling 
the catastrophes of crocodiles, he had 
anointed himself with crocodile fat, 
by which means he humbugged the 
crocodiles, ceasing to be Cesar, and 
passing for a crocodile—swimming 
and playing amongst them; these 
glorious facts being recorded, he goes 
on to say—** Sed hec scire quid pro- 
dest? Cum et Livius et Sallustius 
taceant res leves de iis quorum vitas 
scribendas arripuerint. Non enim sci- 
mus quales mulos Clodius habuerit ; nec 
utrum Tusco equo sederit Catilina an 
Sardo ; vel quali chlamyde Pompeius 
usus fuerit, an purpura.” No: we 
do not know. Livy would have died 
‘¢in the high Roman fashion” before 
he would have degraded himself, by 
such babble of nurserymaids, or of 
palace pimps and eaves-droppers. 
But it is too evident that babble of 


At what cost per 
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this kind grew up not by any acci-, 
dent, but as a natural growth, and by | 
a sort of physical necessity, from the 
condition of the Roman mind after it 
had ceased to be excited by opposi- | 
tion in foreign nations. It was not’ 
merely the extinction of republican 
institutions which operated (that 
might operate as a co-cause,) but, 
had these institutions even survived, 
the unresisted energies of the Roman 
mind, having no purchase, nothing to 
push against, would have collapsed. 
The eagle, of all birds, would be the 
first to flutter and sink plumb down, if 
the atmosphere should make no resis- 
tance tohis wings. The first Roman 
of note who began this system of - 
anecdotage was Suetonius. In him! 
the poison of the degradation was 
much diluted, by the strong remem- 
brances, still surviving, of the mighty 
republic. The glorious sunset was 
still burning with gold and orange 
lights in the west. True, the dis- 
ease had commenced; but the ha- 
bits of health were still strong for 
restraint and for conflict with its 
power. Besides that, Suetonius graces 
his minutiz, and embalms them in 
amber, by the exquisite finish of his 
rhetoric. But his case, coming so | 
early among the Cesarian annals, is | 
sufficient to show that the growth of | 
such history was a spontaneous growth/ 
from the circumstances of the empires 
viz. from the total collapse of all pub- 
lic antagonism. 

The next literature in which the 
spirit of anecdotage arose was that of 
France. From the age of Louis 
Treize, or perhaps of Henri Quatre, 
to the Revolution, this species of 
chamber memoirs—this eaves-drop- 
ping biography—prevailed so as to 
strangle authentic history. The pa- 
rasitical plant absolutely killed the 
supporting tree. And one remark 
we will venture to make on that fact: 
the French literature would have been 
killed, and the national mind reduced 
to the strulbrug condition, had it not 
been for the situation of France 
amongst other great kingdoms, mak- 
ing her liable to potent reactions from 
them. The Memoirs of France, that | 
is, the valet-de-chambre’s archives 





* «© Eaten a dish of boiled hippopotamus :’’—We once thought that some error might 
exist in the text—edisse for edidisse—and that a man exposed a hippopotamus at the 
games of the amphitheatre; but we are now satisfied that he ate the hippopotamus, 























































































630 
substituted for the statesman’s, the 
ambassador's, the soldier’s, the politi- 
cian's, would have extinguished all 
other historic composition, as in faet 
they nearly did, but for the insulation 
of Franee amongst nations with more 
masculine habits of thought. That 
saved France. Rome had no such 
advantage; and Rome gave way. 

. The props, the buttresses, of the Ro- 
man intellect, were all cancered and 
honeycombed by this dry-ret in her 
political energies. One excuse there 
‘is: storms yield tragedies for the his- 

torian ; the dead caims of a universal 

' monarchy leave him little but perso- 
nal memoranda. In such a ease he 
is nothing, if he is not anecdotical. 


V.—Secondly, we infer the bar- 
barism of Rome, and the increasing 
barbarism, from the inconceivable 
ignorance which prevailed through- 
out the Western Empire, astothe most 
interesting public facts that were not 
taken down on the spot by a tachy-, 
graphus or short-hand reporter. Let 
a few years pass, and every thing was 
forgotten about every body. Within 
a few years after the death of Aure- 
lian, though a kind of saint amongst 
the armies and the populace of Rome, 
(for to the Senate he was odious,) no 
person could tell who was the Em. 
peror’s mother, or where she lived ; 
though she must have been a woman 
of station and notoriety in her life- 
time, having been a high priestess at 
some temple unknown. Alexander 
Severus, a very interesting Cesar, 
who recalls to an Englishman the idea 
of his own Edward the Sixth, both 
as a prince equally amiable, equally 
disposed to piety, equally to reforms, 
and because, like Edward, he was so 
placed with respect to the succession 
and. position of his reign, between un- 
natural monsters and bloody extermi- 
nators, as to reap all the benefit of 
contrast and soft relief ;—this Alex- 
ander was assassinated. That was of 
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course. Bat still, thongh the faet 
was of course, the motives often vas 
ried, and the eireumstanees varied ; 
and the reader would be glad to know, 
in Shakspeare’s language, * for which 
of his virtues” it was deemed requi- 
site to murder him; as also, if it 
would not be too much trouble to the 
historian, who might be the murder. 
ers; and what might be their rank, 
and. their names, and their reeom- 
pense—whether a halter or a palace, 
But nothing of all this can be learned, 
And why? 


[Now 


All had been forgotten." 
Lethe had seat all her waves over the | 








whole transaction ; and the man who | 


wrote within thirty years, found ne 
vestige recoverable of the imperial 
murder more than you or we, reader, 
would find at this day, if we should 
search for fragments of that imperial 
tent in which the murder happened, 
Again, with respect to the princes 
who succeeded immediately to their 
part of the Augustan history now surs 
viving, princes the most remarkable, 
and cardinal to the movement of hise 
tory, viz., Dioclesian and Constans 
tine, many of the weightiest transac~ 


tenes 


tions in their lives are washed out as | 


by a sponge. 
himself in his garters? or did he die 
in his bed? Nobody knows. And 
if Dioelesian hanged himself, why 
did Dioelesian hang himself? Nobody 
can guess. Did Constantine, again, 
marry a second wife ?—did this second 
wife fall in love with her step-son 
Crispus ?—did she, in resentment of his 
scorn, bear false witness against him 
to his father ?—did his father, in conse- 
quence, put him to death? What an 
awful domestic tragedy !—was it true ? 
Nobody knows. On the one hand, 
Eusebius does not so much as allude 
toit ; but, on the other hand, Eusebius 
had his golden reasons for favouring 
Constantine, and this was a matter to 
be hushed up rather than blazoned, 
Tell it not in Gath! Publish it notin 
Ascalon! Then again, on the one 








* «* 4ll had been forgotten.” —It is true that the Augustan writer, rather than appear 


to know nothing at all, tells a most idle fable about a scurra having intruded inte 
Cesar’s tent, and upon finding the young Emperor awake, had excited his eomrades to 


the murder for fear of being punished for his insolent intrusion. 


But the whole story 


is nonsense; a camp legend, or at the best a fable put forward by the real conspirators 


to mask the truth. 


The writer did not believe it himself, 
not retain its elassical sense of-a buffoon in the Augustan History; it means. & 
- Coparodvi.aé, or body-guard; but why, is yet wadiscovered, 


By the way, a scurra does 


the word is a Thracian or a Gothie word; the body-guards being derived from those 


nations, 


Our own belief is-—that 


Did Dioclesian hang ° 
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hand, the talé seems absolutely a leaf 
torn out of the Hippolytus of Euripi- 
des. It is the identical story, only 
the name is changed; Constantine is 
Theseus, his new wife is Phedra, 
Crispus is Hippolytus. So far it 
seems rank with forgery. Yet again, 
on the ether hand, such a duplicate 
did bond fide occur in modern history. 
Such a domestic tragedy was actu- 
ally rehearsed, with one unimpostant 
change ; such a leaf was positively torn 
out of Euripides. Philip II. played 
the part of Theseus, Don Carlos the 
part of Hippolytus, and the Queen 
filled the situation (without the ani. 
mus) of Phedra. Again, therefore, 
one is reduced to blank ignorance, and 
the world will: never know the true 


| history of the Cesar who first gave an 
‘establishment and an earthly throne to 


Christianity, because history had slept 
the sleep of death before that Cesar’s 
time, and because the great muse of 
history had descended from Parnas- 
sus, and was running about Cesar’s 
palace in the bedgown and slippers of 
a ehambermaid. 

Many hundred of similar dacune we 
could assign, with regard to facts the 


most indispensable to be known; but 

we must hurry onwards. Meantime, / 
let the reader contrast with this dearth 
of primary facts in the history of the 
empire, and their utter extinction after | 
even the lapse of twenty years, the | 
extreme circumstantiality of the res | 
publican history, through many een-) 
turies back. 


VI.—Thirdly, we infer the grow« 
ing barbarism of Rome, that is, of the 
Roman people, as well as the Roman. 
armies, from the brutal, bloody, and} 
Tartar style of their festal exultations| 
after victory, and the Moloch sort of | 
character and functions with which | 
they gradually invested theirgreat Sul- 
tan, the Cesar. One of the ballisteia, 
that is, the ballets or danees earried 
through scenes and representative 
changes, which were performed by the 
soldiery and by the mobs of Rome upon 
occasion of any triumphal display, has 
been preserved, in so far as relates to 
the words which accompanied the pers 
formance ; for there was always a ver- 
bal accompaniment to the choral parts 
of the ballisteia. These words ran 
thus :— 


“ Mille, mille, mille, mille, mille, mille [six times repeated] decollavimus. 
Unus home mille, mille, mille, mille, [four times] decollavit. 
Mille mille, mille, vivat annos, qui mille mille occidit. 

Tantum vini habet nemo, quantum Czsar fudit sanguinis.” 


And again, a part of a dallisteion runs thus :— 


Mille Francos, mille Sarmatas, seme] occidimis: 
Mille, mille, mille, mille, mille, Persas querimus.” 


But, in reality, the national mind 
was convulsed and revolutionized by 
many causes ; and we may be assured 
that it must have been so, both as a 
cause and as an effect, before that mind 
could have contemplated with stéAdi- 
ness the fearful scene of Turkish mur- 
der and bloodshed going on for ever in 
high places. The palace floors in 
Rome actually rocked and quaked 
with assassination : snakes were sleep- 
ing for ever beneath the flowers and 
palms of empire: the throne was built 
upon coffins: and any Christian who 
had readthe Apocatypse, whenever he 
looked at the altar consecrated to Ca- 
sar, on which the sacred fire was burn- 
ing for ever in the Augustan halls, 
must have seen below them “ the souls 
of those who had been martyred,” and 
have fancied that he heard themery- 


ing out to the angel of retribution— 
‘“*How long? O Lord! how long?” 
Gibbon has left us a description, 
not very powerful, of a case which is 
all-powerful of itself, and needs no ex- 
pansion,—the case of a state criminal 
vainly attempting to escape or to hide 
himself from Cesar—from the arm 
wrapped in clouds, and stretching over 
kingdoms alike, or oceans, that ar- 
rested and drew back the wretch to 
judgment—from the inevitableeye that 
slept not nor slumbered, and from 
which neither Alps interposing; nor 
immeasurable deserts, nor trackless 
seas, nor a four months’ flight, nor 
perfect innocence, could screen him. 
The world—the world of civilisation, 
was Cesar’s: and he who fled from 


‘the wrath of Cesar, said to himself, 


of necessity—“ if I go down to the 
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sea, there is Casaron the shore; if I 
go into the sands of Bilidulgerid, there 
is Cesar waiting for me in the desert ; 
if L take the wings of the morning, 
and go to the utmost recesses of wild 
beasts, there is Cesar before me.” 
All this makes the condition ofa 
criminal under the Western Empire 
terrific, and the condition even of a 
subject perilous. But how strange it 
is, or would be so had Gibbon been a 
man of more sensibility, that he should 
have overlooked the converse of the 
case—viz., the terrific condition of 
Cesar, amidst the terror which he 
caused to others. In fact, both con- 
ditions were full of despair. But Cx- 
sar's was the worst, by a great pre- 
eminence ; for the state criminal could 
not be made such without his own con- 
currence ; for one moment, at least, -it 
had been within his choice to be no 
criminal at all; and then for him the 
thunderbolts of Cesar slept. But Ca- 
sar had rarely any choice as to his 
own election ; and for him, therefore, 
the dagger of the assassin never could 
sleep. Other men’s houses, other 


men’s bedchambers, were generally 
asylums ; but for Cesar, his own pa- 


lace had not the privileges of a home. 
His own armies were no guards—his 
own pavilion, rising in the very centre 
of his armies sleeping around him, was 
no sanctuary. In all these places had 
Cesar many times been murdered. 
All these pledges and sanctities—his 
household gods, the majesty of the 
empire, the ‘sacramentum militare,” 
—all had given way, all had yawned 
beneath his feet. 

The imagination of man can frame 
nothing so awful—the experience of 
man has witnessed nothing so awful, 
as the situation and tenure of the Wes- 
tern Cesar. The danger which threat- 
ened him was like the pestilence which 
walketh in darkness, but which also 
walketh in the noon-day. Morning 
and evening, summer and winter, 
brought no change or shadow of turn- 
ing to this particular evil. In that 
respect it enjoyed the immunities of 
God—it was the same yesterday, to- 
| day, and forever. After three cen- 
' turies it had lost nothing of its viru- 
| lence ; it was growing worse continu- 
ally: the heart of man ached under 
the evil, and the necessity of the evil. 
Can any man measurethesickening fear 
which must have possessed the hearts 
of the ladies and the children compo- 
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sing the imperial family ? To them the 
mere terror, entailed like an inheri- 
tance of leprosy upon their family 
above all others, must have made it a 
woe like one of the evils in the Reve. 
lations—such in its infliction—such in 
its inevitability. It was what .Pa- 
gan language denominated “a sacred 
danger ;’’ a danger charmed and con- 
secrated against human alleviation. 

At length, but not until about 320 
years of murder had elapsed from the 
inaugural murder of the great imperial 
founder, Dioclesian rose, and as a 
last resgurce of despair, said, let us 
multiply our image, and try if that will 
discourage our murderers. Like Kee 
hama, entering the eight gates of Pa- 
dalon at once, and facing himself eight 
times over, he appointed an assessor 
for himself; and each of these co-or- 
dinate Augusti having a subordinate 
Cesar, there were in fact four coeval 
Emperors. Cesar enjoyed a perpe- 
tual alibi: like the royal ghost in 
Hamlet, Cesar was hic et ubique. 
And unless treason enjoyed the, same’ 
ubiquity, now, at least, one would have 
expected that Cesar might sleep in 
security. But murder—imperial mur- 
der—is aBriareus. There was a curse 
upon the throne of Western Rome: 
it rocked like the sea, and for some 
mysterious reason could not find 
rest; and few princes were more me- 
morably afflicted than the immediate 
successors to this arrangement. 

A nation living in the bosom of these 
funereal convulsions, this endless bil-| 
lowy oscillation of prosperous murder} 


‘and thrones overturned, could not/ 


have been moral ; and therefore could’ 
not have reached a high civilisation, 
had other influences favoured. No, 
causes act so fatally on public morality 
as Gonvulsions in the state. And) 
against Rome, all other influences \} 
combined, It was a period of awful 
transition. It was a period of tremen- , 
dous conflict between all false reli- | 
gions in the world, (for thirty thou, 
sand gods were worshipped in Rome,) | 
and a religion too pure to be compre- | 
hended. That light could not be~ 
comprehended by that darkness. And, 
in strict philosophic truth, Christi-,, 
anity did not reach its mature period, || 
even of infancy, until the days of the, 
Protestant Reformation. In Rome 
it has always blended with Paganism: 
it does so to this day, But then, t.e. 
up to Dioclesian, (or the period of the 
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Augustan history,) even that sort of 
Christianity, even this foul adultera- 


/ tion of Christianity, had no national 


influence. Even a pure and holy re- 
ligion, therefore, by arraying demo- 
niac passions on the side of Paganism, 
contributed to the barbarizing of 
Western Rome. 


VII.—Finally, we infer the bar- 
barism of Rome from the condition 
Any thing 
more contemptible than the literature 


of Western (orindeed of Eastern) Rome | 


after Trajan, it is not possible to con- 
ceive. Claudian, and two or three 
others, about the times of Carinus, are 
the sole writers in verse through a pe- 
riod of four centuries. Writers in 


‘ prose there are none after Tacitus and 


the younger Pliny. Nor in Greek li- 
terature is there one man of genius 
after Plutarch, excepting Lucian. As 
to Libanius, he would havebeen * a de- 
cent priest where monkeys are the 
gods ;” and he was worthy to fumigate 
with his leaden céhser, and with incense 
from such dull weeds as root them- 
selves in Lethe, that earthy idol of 
modern infidels, the shallow, but at the 
same time stupid Julian. Upon this 
subject, however, we have two sum. 
mary observations to make :—Isé, It 
is a fatal ignorance in disputing, and 
has lost many a good cause, not to 
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perceive on which side rests the onus 
of proof. Here, because on our alle- 
gation the proposition to be proved 
would be negative, the onus probandi 
must lie with ouropponents. For we 


peremptorily affirm, that from Trajan | 
downwards, there was no literature in | 


Rome, 
possible. But any opponent, who 
takes the affirmative side, and says 
there was, will find it easy to refute 
us. Only be it remembered, that one 
swallow does not make a summer. 
Qdly,( Which, if true, ought to make all 
writers on general literature ashamed, ) 
we maintain—that in any one period 
of sixty years, in any one of those cen- 
turies which we call so familiarly the 
dark ages, (yes, even in the 10th or 
1lth,) we engage to name more and 
better books, as the product of the 
period given, than were produced in 
the whole 350 years from Trajan to 
Honorius and Attila. Here, therefore, 
is at once a great cause, a great effect, 
and a great exponent of the barbarism 
which had overshadowed the Western 
Empire before either Goth or Vandal 
had gained a settlement in the land. 
The quality of their history, the tenure 
of the Cesars, the total abolition of li- 


terature, and the convulsion of public . 


morals,—these were the true key to 
the Roman decay. 





How in the world it comes to pass 
that people—and worthy, good-hearted 
people, too, in the main—can have a 
single relative in existence, from the 
nearest degree mentioned at the end 
of the Prayer-Book to a Caledonian 
cousinship forty-nine times removed 
inclusive, about whom they care no 
more than they do about the mul- 
titudes ‘against whom they jostle in 
their everyday walks of life—that is 
to say, towards whom they do not 
feel their hearts one whit the warmer 
because they are -relations—is to us 
a thing, as Celia says, ‘* wonder- 
ful out of all whooping.” For our- 
selves, the mere.claim of kindred acts 
as a sort of magnet upon our affec- 
tions. We honour, from the bottom 
of our heart, that hanging together of 
name and line, that practical applica- 
tion of the maxim, that“ blood is thicker 
NO. CCLXXXIX, VOL. XLVI, 
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than water,”—in a word, that better 
part of the spirit of clanship, which 
so pre-eminently distinguishes the 
kindly Scot from his more southern 
brethren. A family gathering is to us 
a pleasure anxiously anticipated, and 
fondly remembered,—‘* the day it 
comes is noted as a white day in our 
lives.” We love to see the hearth 
surrounded by a merry circle of kith 
and kin, old and young, rich and poor, 
—what matters it ? we love them none 
the less for being old—Heaven forbid 
we should do so for being poor. We 
love to hear the kindly mention of those 
far away, (for, alas! there are few 
such gatherings without their ** vacant 
places,”)—to mark the thousand un- 


pretending, unceremonious, kindly littleg, 


sayings and doings, so widely different 
from the stilted politeness and studied 
attentions of fashion—to listen once 
27 


To prove a negative is im- 
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more to the oft-told family tale—to matism you were complaining of the 


laugh once again at the oft-repeated other morning ?—this frosty night, 
family joke. Wesometimes begin to we fear, bodes it no good: and what 
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( 
have serious thoughts of committing is the last new saying your favourite ( 
matrimony ourselves, for the sake of Poll has learned ?—and last, not least, i 
enjoying all this sort of thing round a how fares our stout old acquaintance, ( 
fireside of our own; for this pro- Sir Thomas the Tortoise-shelly? We r 
Malthusian, anti-connubial, bachelor think we hear him somewhere about a 
style of living, after all, is but dullish; the room, but you haven't ordered U 
and we find ourselves continually candles yet, and we can’t quite make a 
dropping in upon some brother, or him out. Ah! here he is; we feel il 
uncle, or cousin, as the case may be, him rubbing his sleeky person against is 
for a dish of tea and chat, andan hour our dexter leg, to announce his grati- ir 
or two of domesticity. Indeed, weal- fication atseeing us ; we hardly-think in 
ways make a point of satisfying our- any thing under a stray canary-bird sl 
selves, by personal enquiry, as tothe would tempt him away for the next 8a 
existence, health, and happiness, of half hour. Hark! he is purring most in 
every member of the family within hospitable welcome, and now we have ye 
our reach; but as their name is Le- managed to catch his eye. Thank ca 
gion, and we are strictly impartial in Heaven we were not created a mouse, pk 
our visitations, we seldom get through for the very first glance of that eye go 
the whole series under three weeks or would be enough to fascinate us! ca 
amonth. The night before last we Why, it is positive fire; a moth in a an 
made merry with uncle Tom, andhav- dark room might singe himself at it. all 
ing, in imitation of that respected re- We would not wake suddenly in the abi 
lative, duly swallowed three large dead of night, and gee two such orbs fro 
tumblers of *‘ something comfortable,” staring upon us, for all England, Scot- fro 
and kissed in succession thirteen child- land, and Ireland, not to mention the Pew 
ren, from three months upwards, we Land of Leeks. We should think the Gr 
made our way home, much to the in- old gentleman, par excellence, had hay 
dignation of our landlady, at one of been watching while we slept, to catch hin 
those small hours which the world, by any awkward secrets we might chance san 
a strange perversion of the truth, calls to discharge to our deaf pillows, and ball 
“late.” Yesterday evening, by way patiently waiting till we awoke, to eye 
of doing penance for the offence, we carry us off bodily on an involuntary his 
inflicted ourselves most unrelentingly visit to his subterraneous dominions ; You 
upon our brother Charles and his such eyes as those, at such an hour, whe 
wife, who haven’t got over the honey- might fright from its propriety the thei 
moon more than a week; and where, most stainless conscience that ever ‘ 
of course, there was neither of the sweetened slumber:—they would 
afore-mentioned drinkable or kissable ‘* murder sleep,” as effectually as E 
commodities to be met with. To- Macbeth, for the next four-and-twent 
night—let us see—there is our cousin hours at least. We positively thin ‘ 
Horace’s new snuggery, and our aunt they would soon make us nervous even , Wit 
Tabitha’s Howqua’s mixture, upon now, with their fixed green glare bent A ya 
both of which we are pledged to pass upon us; but here comes Mary with band 
sentence at our earliest opportu- the lights, and we are relieved. So ap- he is 
nity. Like Desdemona, we “ doper- parently is not Sir Thomas, for, albeit J With 
ceive here a divided duty ;” and how doubly convinced by their entrance § ° hi 
to settle the question isa puzzler. We - that we are really and truly your very he m 
have it: Most gracious Sovereign! loving and unworthy nephew, he take ‘ 
may it please your Majesty’s most seems by no means best pleased with § ©/at 
royal golden image to decide the point the sudden flood of light, which ren- allow 
for us! a you go—Heads, Ho- ders all further scrutiny on the point § ‘UP- 
race—Tails, Tabitha;—Down you unnecessary. What would we not ™ *Tea¢ 
come (Dit avertite omen) head fore- give for some Gottfried mind to that 
most, as we expetted!—Tails—Tea, -** burst his cerements,” and rise, brush ™ght 
and Tabitha! So be itthen—giveus in hand, to paint him, as he has tur Tate g 
our hat and stick. ed him round and seated himself ing *!mos: 
® Ah! our dear aunt, and so there philosophical meditation on the W and I 
you are this cold evening, “‘cherishing ends that burn so cheerfully befor ie 


your knees,” as Leight Hunt has it, us? He is evidently yielding himself 
“before the fire. And how is the rheu- up to alll the luxury of a brown study: 
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voiceless, motionless, save only a gen- 
tle involuntary pleasurable agitation 
of the tip of his tail: forgetful even 
of the approaching tea-time, and the 
accustomed saucer of milk: surren- 
dered to the full influence of that 
mysterious sympathy between coals 
and contemplation, which never lets 
us look for two consecutive minutes 
at a bright clear fire, without throw- 
ing us into a calm, thoughtful, moral- 
ising frame of mind, presenting to us, 
in every black promontory and glow- 
ing cavern, more strange and varying 
shapes and images than “ Denmark’s 
sage courtier” discovered in the pass-. 
ing cloud, to fool her “ princely 
youth” to the top of his bent, Your 
cat, after all, is the most truly philoso- 
phic brute: a ruminating animal is a 
goose to him. There is about that 
cat of yours, our dear aunt—sugar 
and cream, if you please, and a liberal 
allowance of both—there is evidently 
about that cat of yours an abstraction 
from things real, a separation of spirit 
from matter, a meditativeness—a 
¢sweiz, (pardon the Greek,) which a 
Greek sage of the olden time would 
have looked upon with envy. Disturb 
him not, and he will sit in that self. 
same position for hours—let but this 
ball of thread roll within reach of his 
eye, thus, and—pounce! why, he is in 
his kittenhood again in a moment! 
Your venerable protégé is gne of those 
whom age robs not of all ** smack of 
their youth :” 


** Our good old cat, Earl Tomlemagne, 
Upon a warm spring-day, 

Even like a kitten at its sport 
Is often seen to play.” 


With all his philosophy he is no Stoic. 
A yard of string and an inch of rib- 
band are too much for him any day: 
he is ** pleased with a feather, tickled 
with a straw,” to the latest moment 
of his existence. And now we think 
he may lap his milk, and Mary may 
take away the tea things; for, fas- 
cinating as is the beverage, we never 
allow ourselves to exceed the third 
cup. Why, the saucer is nearly empty 
already! That ceaseless purr, and 
that ecstatic sweeping of the tail, 
might make envious the most invete- 
rate gourmand in London: we could 
almost plump down upon all fours, 
and lap with him ourselves, the ope- 
ration appears so delightful. 
» Sir Thomas, thou leadest a 
. For thee beameth a cheer- 


. Trul 
appy life 
ful tre, and spreadeth a soft warm 
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hearth-rug. For thee the morning sun 
poureth his earliest radiance ig 
yon eastern window, and for thee dif- 
fuseth his parting warmth on yonder 
back-door, where, as thou reposest, 
no juvenile vagabond, wantonly en- 
vious of thy felicity, may halloo on 
the hostile cur, or whirl from some 
obscure corner the treacherous brick- 
bat. Pleasant is it to behold thee, 
basking in the full effulgence of the 
burning day-god :—waking indeed, yet 
not far removed from slumber—in a 
state of luxurious dreaminess, fancying 
thyself, perchance, in some feline Ely- 
sium, where the sleek race of mice 
faileth never, and the gentle gales 
wander by unceasingly, stealing odour 
from a wilderness of valerian. ‘Thou 
art one of those who cannot be “ too 
much i’ the sun ;”—a true votary of 
the noontide—a sworn worshipper of 
the dog-days. Alas! that we should 
be compelled to class thee among those 
human children of the same divinity, 
*‘ with whom revenge is virtue!” 

Nor little be thy rejoicing that thy 
lot was cast in these our enlightened 
days, rather than in the darker times 
of our poor, miserable, ignorant, be- 
nighted ancestors. Be thou very thank- 
ful, that, in this happy era, ancient 
dames may be hook-nosed, or hump- 
backed, or halting, with impunity, 
and that familiar spirits have become 
strangers in the land! ‘Tremble thou 
to hear that time was, when the dread 
Father of Evil himself walked the 
earth after thy image, black of hue as 
midnight; when malignant imps, 
lurking concealed under a livery of 
tortoiseshell, wrought ey. pres wy ills 
to myriads of unfortunatechawbacons; 
—when men prophesied a mildewed 
harvest from every sweep of thy tail, 
a sickening herd from every purring 
intonation of thy voice;—when, if 
thou didst frisk in thy harmless glee, 
thou wert esteemed to be practising 
minuets for the approaching Witches’ 
Sabbath —if thou didst but seize a 
passing mouse, thou wert only endea- 
vouring to blind the eyes of the mul- 
titude from detecting under thy dis- 
guise the incarnation of the Wicked 
One. Be thou exceeding grateful that, 
in these latter days, thou hast fallen 
under the especial protection of a 
gentle sisterhood, whose hearts, un- 
occupied by other affections, throw 


‘open for thy race alone the wide flood- 


gates of their tenderness ; who conse- 
crate for thee a shrine in every hearth- 


rug, and appoint high-priestesses for 
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thy service in the shape of much-en- 
during maids-of-all-work. For thee, 
kind ministers! at every return of 
morn, do they duly arrest the dog- 
drawn vehicle, far scented by thy ex- 
- pectant tribe, wherein, Homerically 
arranged on spit-like skewers, are 
borne the savoury morsels collected 
from a thousand stores for thine espe- 
cial consumption :—for thee do they 
bend upon the itinerant purveyor their 
sweetest of sweet smiles, that he may 
select for thy favoured palate his most 
tempting delicacies. For thy sake, in 
particular, O Epicurean Sir Thomas! 
how many a murmuring brother and 
mewing sister peep anxiously forth 
each morning, to chide the slug- 
gish wheels and lingering merchant ! 
How many a fasting lap-dog whines 
complainingly, as he views, at hungry 
distance, the long-protracted gratifica- 
tion of thy fastidious appetite ! 

And yet is not thy cup of sweets al- 
together undashed with bitterness,— 
** medio de fonte leporum surgit amari 
aliquid ;”"—thou too hast thy share of 
the persecutions of this persecuting 
world: nay, no sooner hast thou en- 
tered it than thy perils compass thee 
round, and, alas! thou hast no eyes to 
avoid them! How often have we seen 
thy helpless kindred, in all the fancied 
security and unoffending blindness of 
kittenhood, dashed rudely against the 
flinty wall, or plunged headlong into 
the stagnant pool or hurrying torrent! 
How often, O Thames! stream “gentle 
yet not dull,” have we marked some 
hapless victim, cut off untimely, and 
nipped in the very bud of promise, 
borne slowly downward on the bosom 
of the waves—alas! how changed !— 
the graceful form swollen and dis- 
tended with ‘‘too much of water”— 
the innocent limbs rigid and extended 
in death—the glossy coat worn from 
the skin by the action of the unpity- 
ing stream—the nucleus of a foul col- 
lection of sticks and straws, ‘“‘ weeds 
and filth, a leprous scum,”’ augment- 
ing as it is borne lazily on, till in the 
unsightly and shapeless mass the 
very mother that moaned for its loss 
would fail to recognise her offspring ! 
Happy, ay, thrice happy, Puss 


‘was she, Sir Thomas, who was erst 
wont to carry thee in her maternal 
mouth to the sunniest spots, secluded 
from the prying ken of the destroyer ; 
—who kept for thee the choicest mor- 
sel, visiting with stealthiest step thy 
carefully concealed bed in some well- 
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filled barn or comfortable hay-loft, till 
thy opening eyes grew bright, and thy 
young limbs waxed strong, and thou 
didst shoot up beneath her delighted 
gaze into active and vigorous cathood | 
But not even thus have thy perils 
ceased, and still art thou in jeopardy! 
Many sworn foes hast thou—imps of 
mischief in short jackets and _ still 
shorter inexpressibles—‘‘ fiends in 
shape of boys,” as sayeth the tender. 
hearted minstrel whose mournful dirge 
rang plaintively over the “ expiring 
frog,”—who go about to do thee per- 
petual harm. Perchance, allured by 
the warmth of a more than usually 
genial morn, thou dost timidly peep 
forth into the world, unconscious of 
the perils which lurk beyond the pale 
of thine accustomed area, and art 
pacing with slow, happy, unsuspicious 
steps, along the well-sunned flags 
stones :—alas! unhappy animal! see 
you not yon evil-minded urchin be« 
fore?—hear you not yon butcher's 
cur behind ?—turn! fly! ere yet it be 
too late! already the well-aimed peb- 
ble is on its way,—already the growl- 
ing savage in act to spring—one mo- 
ment more, and Now, by the 
great Jupiter, a masterly retreat! 
Xenophon from Cunaxa was. not half 
so skilful,_-Bonaparte from Moscow 
not half so quick! How the caitiff 
cur stands astounded at the leap which 
cleared his unwieldy carcase, and bore 
thee at orfe bound beyond the reach 
of his utmost swiftness !—And let thy 
much-palpitating heart rejoice, for the 
missile of thy human foe has spent its 
force against yon kitchen window, and 
a sturdy scullion is even now taking 
vengeance on the offender. — 

Many a time and oft, too, has our 
heart bled for the hapless child of thy 
race, whom some puerile demon, de- 
spite her piteous moanings and despair- 
ing struggles, holds closely grasped 
between his unrelenting knees, till he 
has shod each velvet paw with a san- 
dal of unyielding walnut-shell, and 
laughs to see her limp clattering away, 
or to mark her fruitless efforts to dis- 
engage her tender toes from their un- 
wonted durance. Sometimes too— 
thank heaven! but seldom—do we 
shudder, as we read of the atrocities 
of some more mature devil, some ani- 
mated flint, who, for the sake of all- 
evil gain, hesitates not to strip the 
furry coat from the yet living flesh, to 
fling aside the bleeding and quivering 
carcass. We have scarcely heart to 
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speak of it;—we never look at an ur- 
chin surmounted by one of those hate- 
ful fur caps, without thinking of the 
agonies by which perchance it was 
purchased—without fancying we hear 
the how] of torture, and see the mangled 
limbs writhing under——Butthe theme 
is too horrible to be pursued: in all 
Hogarth’s Progress of Cruelty, sick. 
ening as it is to look on, there is 
not imagined a more fiendish example 
of the vice. 


And yet there be those who look. 


upon thy persecutions with little com- 
passion, and scruple not to lay to thy 
account manifold and serious charges, 
which would indeed, we fear, puzzle 
thee to answer. They say that thou 
art one of those time-servers whom it 
is dangerous to trust—a very. incarna- 
tion of treachery—friend and foe in 
the same moment—now fawning, and 
now scratching—bearing a most feu- 
dal remembrance of wrongs, without 
the open and avowed hostility which 
accompanied the enmities of those 
days—one who suffers the injury of a 
moment to blot out the benefits of a 
life. I do not love a cat,” says 
somebody or other, we forget who— 
“his disposition is mean and suspi- 
cious. A friendship of years is can- 
celled in a moment by an accidental 
tread on his tail or his foot. He in- 
stantly spits, raises his rump, twirls 
his tail of malignity, and shuns you, 
turning back as he goes off a staring 
vindictive face, full of horrid oaths 
and unforgiveness, seeming to say, 
‘ Perdition catch you! I hate you for 
ever!’” Yes, the charge is too true— 
an uncertain and fickle friend thou art; 
and not without reason has our own 
Shakspeare made the noble mother of 
the banished Coriolanus, while she 
vents her wrath upon the cowering 
Tribunes, sum up in the single ex- 
pressive epithet of “ Cats!” all the 
faithlessness, and the falsehood, and 
the ingratitude of the scoundrel Plebs, 
who hooted their deliverer from the 
gates of Rome. They say, too, Sir 
Thomas, that thou thyself art a perse- 
cutor : that thou lovest to torment the 
hapless sparrow, and the ill-fated 
mouse,—delaying the fatal gripe only 
to gloat over its bootless struggles, 
and drink in with greedy ear its little 
cries of complaint. They say that all 
thy sufferings are but the well-deserved 
recompense of thy-——Grace be with 
us! what sound was that? As we hope 
to be saved, our respected aunt fast 
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asleep, and snoring most unequivo- 
cally! And to think that we should 
have been wasting our precious breath 
for the last half hour in this fashion, 
deeming fondly that we were creating 
the most favourable impression that 
the skill of an expectant nephew ever 
succeeded in making upon a maiden 
aunt with £10,000 in the three per 
cents! Bah! we will beat our retreat 
before the old girl wakes herself to the 
sound of her own music ; and as for 
you, Sir Thomas, as you value your 
safety, get not between us and the 
door, or we may be tempted too 
strongly to turn bully ourselves, and 
treat you to an accidental kick, that 
will stick in your memory to the end 
of your ninth existence. 

Now forgive us, if you can, all you 
far, bright, silent stars that now shine 
down upon us, all the humbug we 
have uttered this blessed evening to 
tickle the ungrateful ears of the virgin 
Tabitha, and let it be sufficient punish- 
ment to have uttered it in vain! Not 
that we absolutely hate a cat—that 
would be contrary to our principles. 
We have no more personal grudge 
against them, than the son of Peleus 
had against the Trojans: they never 
steal our cream—frighten our favour- 
ite bullfinch into convulsions—or “ cat- 
awampously chaw up” our gold fish. 
We have, we say, no downright, red- 
hot feud with them; but we cannot 
help regarding them, at best, but as a 
sort of modified tigers, with whom it 
is dangerous to be too familiar, and 
trench not upon the undisputed prero- 
gative of the single sisterhood. We 
lords of creation seldom love cats. 
Most women do—and no wonder; 
both are graceful, and both domestic ; 
not to mention that they both scratch. 
Still they have an authority or two 
among us to quote in their favour ; no 
less a personage than Mahomet him- 
self patronised the breed, and, if his 
disciples “have writ their annals true,” 
the said Prophet actually allowed his 
feline favourite to turn the breast of 
his robe into a nursery for her purring 
progeny! Only fancy the Founder of 
the Faithful with a bosom-full of kit- 
tens! Why, his embrace (and he was 
pretty prodigal of such delicate atten- 
tions) must have been nearly as destruc- 
tive to the favoured fair one, as that 
of the great father of gods and men to 
the “ lightning-blasted Semele.” In- 
deed, we are sceptical enough to ques- 
tion whether Mistress Khadijah could 
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ever have been persuaded to allow the 
practice, though beyond a doubt the 
modern Moslem doth “ most power- 
fully and potently believe” it, and 
imitates it so zealously, that he might 
give many a lesson in cat-keeping 
even to the virgin daughters of merry 
England. . 

Southey kept a cat at Balliol—or if 
he didn’t, he wrote lines to one as if he 
did, (one never knows when to believe 
a poet ;) and he praises the said cat, 
real or imaginary, for being a ‘‘demo- 
cratic beast.” Well, the said laureate 
was a democratic young gentleman 
himself in those days—but he knows 
better now: no doubt, he got well 
scratched one fine morning, and dis- 
covered all on a sudden that democracy 
in theory was a far finer thing than 
democracy in practice. 

Scott even—the dog-loving and 
dog-loved Scott—admitted in his later 
days a sneaking kindness for pussy. 
« The greatest advance of age,” says 
he, “ which I have yet found, is liking 
a cat, an animal which I detested, and 
becoming fond of a garden, an art 
which I despised.” We have nothing 
to say against the first argument of 
senility, for cats and old folks have 
really many common characteristics ; 
but as to the second position, that the 
love of a garden is the peculiar con- 
comitant of advancing years, we do 
think we could—battling under cover 
of the strong shield of Bacon, like 
Teucer from behind that of Ajax 
Telamon—put “old Peveril” to the 
rout, horse and foot. We have a 
great mind to try a skirmish some day, 
when we sport our country house, and 
have a “ pleasaunce” of our own, to 
stir us up in defence of that “ purest 
of all human pleasures.” 

But we have made too hasty a jump 
among the moderns, and passed over 
the grand authority for cat-keeping— 
the quaint, learned, lively, philosophi- 
cal, gossipping, egotistical, fascinating 

Montaigne. We have even been led 
to entertain serious thoughts of setting 
up a Grimalkin ourselves, after read- 
ing his aceount of himself and his pet. 
«« When my cat and | entertain each 
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other with mutual apish tricks, as 
playing with a garter, who knows but 
that I make my cat more sport than 
she makesme? Shall I conclude her 
to be simple that has her time to begin 
or to refuse to play, as freely as I 
myself have? nay, who knows but 
that it is a defect of my not under. 
standing her language (for doubtless 
cats talk and reason with one another) 
that we agree no better; and who 
knows but that she pities me for being 
no wiser than to play with her, and 
Jaughs and censures my folly for 
making sport for her when we two play 
together?” * The old Gascon caper- 
ing round his study with puss at his 
heels, jumping at the tantalizing lure, 
has summoned up to our memory a 
similar picture—Cowper’s account of 
his hares ; a narrative which would be 
enough to make us love the hand 
which penned it, had it never traced 
a line of the strains which have for 
ever enshrined his memory in the 
hearts of the wise and good among his 
countrymen. The Bardof The Tash, 
by the way, has himself no mean claim ° 
to the respect of the feline family. 
Their gratitude for the Elegy on the 
“ demurest of the tabby kind” should, 
to say the least of it, be purr-petual. 
And yet, though we have found a 
poet or two to patronize the race, it 
is by no means loved by the “ genus 
irritabile” in general: ‘ caret vate 
sacro,”’ like all the great men who so 
unfortunately existed before the days 
of Agamemnon; unless, indeed, we 
dignity with that honoured name the 
innumerable and excellent poetasters, 
who build the lofty rhyme for the ears 
of the rising generation, and swell 
with many a storied page and pictured 
tome the bookshelves of the nursery. 
There, in many a wild and wondrous 
legend, many a happy and instructive 
epologue doth our friend puss stand 
pre-eminent. To this day we have 
vividly before us the portraiture of 
Puss in Boots, and feel yet a relish 
for the history of the venerable Dame 
Trot and her Comical Cat. How beav- 
tifully is her treacherous spirit de 
nounced, in the simple and touching 






















































eoncerping eats.” 


eopy in the original to settle the question, 


* The quotation is from Izaae Walton, who adds,—‘ Thus freely speaks Montaigne 
There is, however, as much freedom in Father Izaac’s translation, 
as in Montaigne’s gossip. Pisecator is considerably more paraphrastic than faithful ip 
hie rendering—unless, indeed, the fault be in the standard translation, and not in the 
imaceuracy of the “‘ quaint old cruel coxeomh” himself. We do not happen to have 
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story of the “three blind mice who 
who sat in a barn to spin ;”—her siren- 
like behaviour in the fable of the Old 
and the Young Mouse! What bosom 
has not felt a pang at the cruel catas- 
trophe which befel the hospitable 
hostess of the “ Froggie who would a- 
wooing go,” and who met with so un- 
fortunate an accident in the course of 
his stroll homewards ? What calculat~- 
ing master and arithmetical miss has 
not toiled and laboured over the hope- 


-less task of discovering the aggregate 


amount of “kits, cats, sacks, and 
wives,” journeying towards the an- 
cient and loyal borough of St Ives? 
But we might multiply questions to 
infinity. 

As to all the brave young princes, 
and angelic young princesses, who 
have been enchanted into cats, from 
the year of the world one to the year 
of grace 1839 inclusive, if we were to 
move for a return of them, the “ tottle 
of the whole” would baffle the calcu- 
lating powers of black and white Joey 
Hume himself. We confess that, in 
our more superstitious moments, we 
are half-inclined to number ourselves 
among those ‘ who hold the opinion 
of Pythogoras, and fear to kill a wood- 
cock least they dispossess the soul of 
their grandam ;” and to look upon 
every Grimalkin as some prince, 
power, or potentate, “ doomed for a 
certain space to walk” in tortoise- 
shell; or a masquerading fairy, con- 
descending for some elfish purpose to 
visit this ‘* middle earth,” who will 
by no means fail to repay with in- 
terest any indignities offered to his 
pro tempore person, and make us—— 
Now, all confusion seize the miscreant 
that made that slide for our unwary 
feet to tread upon! Here, you! po- 
liceman! lend us a helping hand up, 
will you? The feline accomplish- 
ment of falling always upon one’s legs 
would have saved us a considerable 
shock somewhere else just at this mo- 
ment! We, that have only one life 
to lose, seldom manage to tumble 
without a bruise at least, while a 
wretch of a cat, with nine times the 
number, may fall from the clouds 
themselves without a parachute, and 
come down as comfortably as if gra- 
nite were three-piled velvet, and as- 
phalte eider-down. There certainly 
is a sort of “ charmed life” about a 
eat, which goes far to justify our an- 
cestors in their belief that they were 
either spirits of ill, in propria persona, 
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or had signed and sealed indentures of © 
partnership with the Arch-fiend him- 
self. ‘ Care killed a cat,” says some 

modern Solomon, meaning thereby to 

point out, both how very difficult it is 

to kill the said animal, and that, if 
mental anxiety can effect so arduous 

an exploit, it can, @ fortiori, far more 

easily make an end of a parcel of poor 

miserable mortals like ourselves. Cos 

rollary :—that our sorrows ought to 

be drowned, like kittens, in their in- 

fancy; and, like Clarence, in good 

liquor. 

Well, thank goodness, here we are 
at home ; and not before it is high time 
either—for there speak the tongues, 
of which Time has as many as Ru- 
mour, though he finds but a far more 
scanty audience. One, two, three!— 
twelve o’clock, by all that’s horologi- 
cal! Alas for twelve o'clock! No 
longer is it the “ very witching time 
of night” that it was wont to be: no 
longer, at its aa | summons, the 
spiritual world sends forth its denizens 
to frightens us “ fools of nature” out 
of what few senses we possess. Church- 
yards groan no more; and though, 
indeed, the graves do still “ give up 
their dead,” it is only to the hands of 
the body-snatcher. In our modern 
midnights, staircases creak, and candles 
burn blue in vain. Does a door fly 
suddenly open?—we only confound 
the wind, and slam it to again. Isa 
mysterious scratching heard ?>—we do 
but anathematize a rat, and turn over to 
the next page of our book. Armed 
in the strength of mind of the nine. 
teenth century, we can smile at the 
‘airy tongues” and echoing footfalls, — 
the hollow moans and clanking chains, 
which terrified our grandmothers, 
There ! that very sound that rose half 
a second ago, and has hardly yet died 
away, would, under the reign of Anne 
Radcliffe, have thfown a whole board- 
ing-school into hysterics. Again !— 
It might almost be taken for the voice 
of some indignant ghost, bemoaning 
himself on his farewell ramble, and 
panne forth a melancholy Vale to 

is once constant occupation, so ra- 
pidly falling away before the cock- 
crow of that mental chanticleer, the 
Schoolmaster Abroad. Once more!— 
Then must we risk a cold, and look 
out into the moonlight. Pshaw! that 
our usually accurate ears should haye 
been puzzled by old Biddy Skina- 
flint’s tom-cat, on the opposite house- 
top! The old rascal has just emerged 
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for his midnight ramble, and is merely 
giving notice to the feline neighbour- 
hood that he would be glad of a com- 
panion. And lo!—obedient to the 
summons, from the adjoining gutter, 
peereth forth the head of the velvet- 
garbed Tib, prime favourite ofthe vene- 
rable Griselda Pennilove, whom boys 
irreverent do denominate Grizel : and 
now, along the very verge of the para- 
pet paceth the daring heroine, greet- 
ing, with many a loving tone, the ear 
of the expectant Tom; and now she 
scales, at one bound, the opposing 
tiles, and stands by his side on the 
summit : they purr—they wave back- 
wards and forwards their gentle tails 
—they rub together their loving sides 
and affectionate noses—entranced in 
ecstasy of happiness too deep for ca- 
terwauling. 

But see where, urged on by the 
“ green-eyed monster” Jealousy, steal- 
eth towards the pair the unseen Bob, 
Lord Paramount in the affections of 
the chaste Susannah Witherspoon. 
Proudly arches his indignant back, 
and far flashes his passion-glaring eye! 
With one mighty leap he alights full 
in front of the astonished Tom, who, 
startled yet undismayed, contemptu- 
ously spitting in the face of the foe, 
collecteth ali his force for the inevit- 
able struggle ; while, not far removed, 
the affrighted_Tib, (a feline Dejanira,) 
awaiteth in piteous suspense the issue 
of the tremendous conflict, sending 
forth, ever and anon, her sad mewings 
for the danger of her favoured cham- 
pion. Him, regardless of her woe, 
seizeth with tenacious talon the infu- 
riated Bob, not unresisted by tooth and 
claw on the part of the assailed: and 
now more shrilly soundeth the plain- 
tive voice of her, “teterrima belli 
causa ;”’ more loudly peal the yells of 
the maddened rivals, as, locked in an 
inextricable embrace, they wage the 
unrelenting warfare—nobly emulous 
of those traditionary warriors of the 
tribe, who erst, in fair Kilkenny, swal- 
lowed each other in the intensity of 
their rage, leaving behind them not a 
wreck, save the tip of a single tail, to 
point out the scene of cannibalism. 
And now from many an attic window 
protrudeth many a nightcapped head, 
disturbed from its peaceful pillow by 
the fury of the strife ; and rise to many 
a tongue curses “ not loud but deep” 
upon cats in general, and the uncon- 
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scious combatants in particular. In 
vain ;—fast and far, along the echoing 
roofs, speed to the scene the partisans 
of either chief, to mingle in the ga- 
thering mélée. Not otherwise, when, 
in that classic region where seven dis- 
tinct dials proclaim the progress of 
time, some daring youth of Munster, 
with heart-cutting words, hath aroused 
the indignation of Connaught’s hardy 
son, from every quarter of the sur- 
rounding territory pour forth the 
children of potatoe-bearing Ierne, 
rejoicing in the anticipation of battle, 
regardless of the cause, in aid of either 
disputant ; till, plunged into the thick- 
est of the fray, and undiscerning friend 
from foe in the excess of their excite- 
ment, they deal forth their blows in- 
discriminately on all around them, to 
the great glory of the Emerald Isle, 
and the exceeding terror of the new 
police. Positively the scene is grow- 
ing exciting—-The combat deepens! 
“on, ye brave, who rush to glory or” 
—Hah! yonder old gentleman in the 
attic, provoked beyond forbearance, 
is growing desperate ; he is about to 
purchase a night’s quiet at an awful 
sacrifice of crockery! We see him 
nervously grasping his water-jug in 
his better hand, evidently balancing 
in his mind the wrath of his landlady 
against his own personal comforts ;— 
he longs, yet lingers ;—now he raises, 
as if resolved, the dreadful missile— 
and now again imagination conjures 
up the morning’s frowns and chidings, 
and he wavers in his bold design. To 
the rescue! ho!—a reinforcement of 
no less than three sturdy Toms rush- 
ing to the fray catches his eye—he 
hesitates no longer—he elevates the 
death-fraught engine—he whirls it 
forward—Bah! a bad shot, but effec- 
tual:—crash goes the jug upon the 
tiles into ten thousand fragments! 
bursts forth one loud, short, simulta- 
neous screech, followed by a sound as 
of much spitting !—five-and-twenty 
tails stream and whirl aloft for a mo- 
ment, like meteors, and 

** Have they melted in earth, or vanished 

in air? 3 
We see not, we know not,—but nothing 
is there,” 

In go the heads—down go the win- 
dows :—one minute just to put out 
the light, and then,”——why then, we'll 
forgive the cat that manages to wake 
us for the next nine hours, that’s all. 
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Doctor Norrtn, 

You are a liberal man: liberal in 
the true classical sense, not in the slang 
sense of modern politicians and educa- 
tion-mongers. Being so, I am sure 
that you will sympathize with my case. 
I am an ill-used man, Dr North—par- 
ticularly ill used ;sand, with your per- 
mission, I will briefly explain how. 
A black scene of calumny will be laid 
open; but you, Doctor, will make all 
things square again. One frown from 
you, directed to the proper quarter, 
or a warning shake of the crutch, will 
set me right in public opinion, which 
at present, I am sorry to say, is rather 
hostile to me and mine—all owing to 
the wicked arts of slanderers. But 
you shall hear. 

_ A good many years ago you may re- 
member that | came forward in the cha- 
racter ofa dilettantein murder. Perhaps 
dilettante may be too strong a word. 
Connoisseur is better suited to the 
scruples and infirmity of public taste. 
I suppose there is no harm in that at 
least. A man is not bound to put his 
eyes, ears, and understanding into his 
breeches pocket when he meets with a 
murder. If he is not in a downright 
comatose state, I suppose he must see 
that one murder is better or worse than 
another in point of good taste. Mur- 
ders have their little differences and 
shades of merit as well as statues, pic- 
tures, oratorios, cameos, intaglios, or 
what not. You may be angry with 
the man for talking too much, or too 
publicly, (as to the too much, that I 
deny—a man can never cultivate his 
taste too highly ;) but you must allow 
him to think, at any rate; and you, 
Doctor—you think, I am sure, both 
deeply and correctly on the subject. 

Well, would you believe it? all my 
neighbours came to hear of that little 
cesthetic essay which you had publish- 
ed; and, unfortunately, hearing at the 
very same time of a Club that I 
was connected with, and a Dinner at 
which I presided—both tending to the 
same littte object as the essay, viz., 
the diffusion of a just taste among her 
Majesty’s subjects, they got up the 
most barbarous calumnies against me. 
In particular, they said that I, or that 
the Club, which comestothesame thing, 
had offered bounties on well-conduct- 
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ed homicides—with a scale of draw- 
backs, in case of any one defect or 
flaw, according to a table issued to 
private friends. Now, Doctor, I'll. 
tell you the whole truth about the 
Dinner and the Club, and you'll see 
how malicious the world is. But first 
let me tell you, confidentially, what 
my real principles are upon the matters 
in question. 

Asto murder, I never committed one 
in my life. It’s a well-known thing 
amongst all my friends. 1 can geta 
paper tocertify as much, signed by lots 
of people. Indeed, if you come to that, 
I doubt whether many people could 
produce as strong a certificate. Mine 
would be as big as atable-cloth. There 
is indeed one member of the Club, 
who pretends to say that he caught me 
once making too free with his throat 
on a club night, after every body else 
had retired. But, observe, he shuffles 
in his story according to his state of 
civilation. When not far gone, he 
contents himself with saying that he 
caught me ogling his throat; and that 
I was melancholy for some weeks after, 
and that-my voice sounded in a way 
expressing, to the nice ear of a con- 
noisseur, the sense of opportunities lost 
—but the Club all know that he’s a 
disappointed man himself, and that he 
speaks querulously at times about the 
fatal neglect of a man’s coming abroad 
without his tools. Besides, all this is 
an affair’ between two amateurs, and 
every body makes allowances for litile 
asperities and sorenesses in such a case. 
« But,” say you, “ if no murderer; my 
correspondent may have encouraged, 
or even have bespoke a murder.’ No, 
upon my honour—nothing of the kind. 
And that was the very point I wished to 
argue for your satisfaction. The truth 
is, | am a very particular man in every 
thing relating to murder; and per- 
haps I carry my delicacy too far. 
The Stagyrite most justly, and pos- 
sibly with a view to my case, placed 
virtue in the + ~évov or middle point 
between two extremes. A golden 
mean js certainly what every man 
should aim at. But it is easier talking 
than doing: and, my infirmity being 
notoriously too much milkiness of 
heart, I find it difficult to maintain 
that steady equatorial line between the 
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two poles of too much murder on the 
one hand, and too little on the other. 
I am too soft—Doctor, too soft; and 
people get excused through me—nay 
go through life without an attempt 
made upon them, that ought not to be 
excused. I believe if I had the manage- 
ment of things there would hardly be 
a murder from year's end to year’s 
end. In fact I'm for virtue, and good- 
ness, and all that sort of thing. And 
two instances I'll give you to what an 
extremity I carry my virtue. The 
first may seem a trifle ; but not if you 
knew my nephew, who was certainly 
born to be hanged, and would have 
been so long ago, but for my restrain- 
ing voice. He is horribly ambitious, 
and thinks himself a man of cultivated 
taste in most branches of murder, where- 
as, in fact, he has not one idea on the 
subject, but such as he has stolen from 
me. This is so well known, that the 
Club has twice blackballed him, though 
every indulgence was shown to him as 
my relative. People came to me and 
said—‘* Now really, President, we 
would do much to serve a relative of 
yours. But still, what can be said? 
You know yourself that he’ll disgrace 


us. If we were to elect him, why, the 
next thing we should hear of would be 
some vile butcherly murder, by way 


of justifying our choice. And what 
sort of a concern would it be? You 
know, as well as we do, that it would 
be a disgraceful affair, more worthy of 
the shambles than of an artist's attelier. 
He would fall upon some great big 
man, some huge farmer returning 
drunk from a fair. There would be 
plenty of blood, and ¢hat he would ex- 
pect us to take in lieu of taste, finish, 
seenical grouping. Then, again, how 
would he tool? Why, most probably 
with a cleaver and a couple of paving 
stones: so that the whole coup d'ail 
would remind you rather of some hi- 
dious Ogre or Cyclops, than of the 
delicate operator of the 19th century.” 
The picture was drawn with the hand 
of truth ; that I could not but allow, 
and, as to personal feelings in the mat- 
ter, | dismissed them from the first. 
The next morning I spoke to my ne- 
phew—I was delicately situated, as you 
see, but I determined that no consi- 
deration should induce me to flinch 

from my duty. ‘“ John,” said I, “you 
"seem to me to have taken an erroneous 
view of life and itsduties. Pushed on 
by ambition, you are dreaming rather 
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of what it might be glorious to attempt 
than what it would be possible for you 
to accomplish. Believe me, it is not 
necessary to a man’s respectability 
that he should commit a murder, 
Many a man has passed through life 
most respectably, without attempting 
any species of homicide—good, bad, 
or indifferent. It is your first duty to 
ask yourself, guid valeant humeri, quid 
Jerre recisent ? we cannot all be bril- 
liant men in this life. And it is for 
your interest to be contented rather 
with a humble station well filled, than 
to shock everybody with failures, the 
more conspicuous by contrast with the 
ostentation of their promises.” John 
made no answer, he looked very sulky 
at the moment, and I am in high 
hopes that I have saved a near rela- 
tion from making a fool of himself by 
attempting what is as much beyond his 
capacity as an epic poem. Others, 
however, tell me that he is meditating 
a revenge upon me and the whole 
Club. But let this be as it may, liberavi 
animam meam ; and, as you see, have 
run some risk with a wish to diminish 
the amount of homicide. But the 
other case still more forcibly illustrates 
my virtue. A man came to me as a 
candidate for the place of my servant, 
just then vacant. He had the reputa- 
tion of having dabbled a little in our 
art; some said not without merit. 
What startled me, however, was, that 
he supposed this art to be part of his 
regular duties in my service. Now 
that was a thing I would not allow; so 
I said at onee, “ Richard, (or James, as 
the case might be,) you misunderstand 
my character. If aman will and must 
practise this difficult (and allow me to 
add, dangerous) branch of art—if he 
has an overruling genius for it, why, 
he might as well pursue his studies 
whilst living in my service as in an- 
other's. And also, I may observe, that 
it can do no harm either to himself 
or to the subject on whom he operates, 
that he should be guided by men of 
more taste than himself. Genius may 
do much, but long study of the art 
must always entitle a man to offer ad- 
vice. So far I will go—general prin- 
ciples I will suggest. But, as to any 
particular case, ence for all I will have 
nothing to do with it. Never tell me 
of any special work of art you are me- 
ditating —Iset my face againstit iz toto. 
For if once a man indulges himself in 
murder, very soon he comes to think 
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little of robbing; and from robbing 
he comes next to drinking and Sab- 
bath-breaking, and from that to 
incivility and procrastination. Once 
begin upon this downward path, you 
never know where you are to stop. 
Many a man has dated his ruin from 
some murder or other that perhaps he 
thought little of at the time. Principiis 
obsta—that’s my rule.” 
speech, and I have always acted up to 
it ; so if that is not being virtuous, I 
should be glad to know what is. But 
now about the Dinner and the Club. 
The Club was not particularly of my 
ereation ; it arose pretty much as other 
similar associations, for the propaga- 
tion of truth and the communication 
of new ideas, rather from the necessi- 
ties of things than upon any one man’s 
suggestion. As to the Dinner, if any 
man more than another could be held 
responsible for that, it was a member 
known amongst us by the name of 
Toad-in-the-hole. He was so called 
from his gloomy misanthrophical dis- 
position, which led him into constant 
disparagements of all modern murders 
as vicious abortions, belonging to no 
authentic school of art. The finest 
performances of our ownage he snarl- 
ed at cynically; and at length this 
querulous humour grew upon him so 
much, and he became so notorious as a 
laudator temporis acti, that few people 
cared to seek his society. This made 
him still more figree and truculent. 
He went about muttering and growling; 
wherever you met him he was solilo- 
quizing and saying, “ despicable pre- 
tender—without grouping—without 
two ideas upon handling—without”— 
and there you lost him, At length 
existence seemed to be painful to him ; 
he rarely spoke, he seemedconversing 
with phantoms in the air, his house- 
keeper informed us that his reading 
was nearly confined to God’s Re- 
venge upon Murder, by Reynolds, and 
a more ancient book of the same title, 
noticed by Sir Walter Scott in his 
Fortunes of Nigel. Sometimes, per- 
haps, he might read in the Newgate 
Calendar down to the year 1788, but 
he never lookedintoabook more recent. 
In fact, he had a theory with regard 
to the French Revolution, as having 
been the great cause of degeneration 
in murder. ‘ Very soon, sir,” he 
used to say, “ men will have lost the 
art of killing poultry: the very rudi- 
ments of the art will have perished!” 
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Such was my . 
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In the year 1811 he retired from gene- 
ral society. Toad-in-the-hole was no 
more seen in any public resort. We 
missed him from his wonted haunts— 
nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was 
he. By the side of the main conduit 
his listless length at noontide he would 
stretch, and pore upon the filth that 
muddled by. “ Even dogs are not 
what they were, sir—not what the 
should be. I remember in my grand- 
father’s time that some dogs had an 
idea of murder. Ihave known a mas- 
tiff lie in ambush for a rival, sir, and 
murder him with pleasing circumstan- 
ces of good taste. Yes, sir, I knew 
a tom-cat that was an assassin. But 
now” and then, the subject grow- 
ing too painful, he dashed his hand to 
his forehead, and went off abruptly in 
a homeward direction towards his fa- 
vourite conduit, where he was seen by 
an amateur in such a state that he 
thought it dangerous to address him. 
Soon after he shut himself entirely up; 
it was understood that he had resigned 
himself to melancholy ; and at length 
the prevailing notion was—that Toad- 
in-the-hole had hanged hirfself, 

The world was wrong there, as it 
has been on some other questions, 
Toad-in-the-hole might be sleeping, 
but dead he was not; and of that we 
soon had ocular proof. One morning 
in 1812 an amateur surprised us with 
the news that he had seen Toad-in-the- 
hole brushing with hasty steps the dews 
away to meet the postman by the con- 
duit side. Even that was something: 
how much more, to hear that he had 
shaved his beard—had laid aside his 
sad-coloured clothes, and was adorned 
like a bridegroom of ancient days. 
What could be the meaning of all this ? 
Was Toad-in-the-hole mad ? or how ? 
Soon after the secret was explained— 
in more than a figurative sense “ the 
murder was out.” For in came the 
London morning papers, by which it 
appeared that but three days before a 
rourder, the most superb of the cene 
tury by many degrees, had occurred 
in the heart of London. I need hardly 
say, that this was the great exter- 
minating chef-d auvre of Williams at 
Mr Marr’s, No. 29, Rateliffe High- 
way. That was the début of the ar- 
tist ; at least for anything the public 
knew. What occurred at Mr Wil- 
liamson’s, twelve nights afterwards— 
the second work turned out from the 
same ehisel——some people pronounced 
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even superior. But. Toad-in-the-hole 
always ‘‘reclaimed”—he was even 
angry at comparisons. “ This vulgar 
gout de comparaison, as La Bruyére 
calls it,” he would often remark, « will 
be our ruin; each work has its own 
separate characteristics—each in and 
for itself is incomparable. One, per- 
haps, might suggest the I/iad—the 
other the Odysscy: what do you get 
by such comparisons? Neither ever 
was, or will be surpassed ; and when 
you've talked for hours, you must 
still come back to that.” Vain, how- 
ever, as all criticism might be, he often 
said that volumes might be written on 
each case for itself; and he even pro- 
posed to publish in quarto on the 
subject. 

Meantime, how had Toad-in-the-hole 
happened to hear of this great work 
of art so early in the morning? He 


had received an account by express, 
dispatched by a correspondent in 
London, who watched the progress of 
art on T'oady's behalf, with a general 
commission to send off a special ex- 
press, at whatever cost, in the event 
of any estimable works appearing— 


how much more upon occasion of 
a ne plus ultra in art! The express 
arrived in the night time; Toad-in- 
the-hole was then gone to bed; he 
had been muttering and grumbling 
for hours, but of course he was called 
up. On reading the account, he threw 
his arms round the express, called him 
his brother and his preserver; settled a 
pension upon him for three lives, and 
expressed his regret at not having 
it in his power to knight him. We, 
on our part—we amateurs, I mean— 
having heard that he was abroad, and 
therefore had not hanged himself, made 
sure of soon seeing him amongst us. 
Accordingly he soon arrived, knocked 
over the porter on his road to the 
reading-room ; he seized every man’s 
hand as he passed him—wrung it al- 
most frantically, and kept ejaculating, 
«* Why, now, here’s something like a 
murder!—this is the real thing— 
this is genuine—this is what you 
can approve, can recommend to a 
friend: this—says every man, on re- 
flection—this is the thing that ought 
to be!” Then, looking at particular 
friends, he said—‘* Why, Jack, how 
are you? Why, Tom, how are you?— 
bless me, you look ten years younger 
than when I last saw you.” “ No, sir,” 
I replied, “ it is you who look ten 
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years younger.” “ Do I?—well, I 
shouldn’t wonder if I did; such works 
are enough to make us all young.” 
And in fact the general opinion is, 
that Toad-ia-the-hole would have died 
but for this regeneration of art, which 
he called a second age of Leo the 
Tenth ; and it was our duty, he said 
solemnly, to commemorate it. At pre- 
sent, and en attendant—rather as an 
occasion for a public participation in 
public sympathy, than as in itself any 
commensurate testimony of our inte- 
rest—he proposed that the Club should 
meet and dine together. A splendid 
public Dinner, therefore, was given by 
the Club ; to which all amateurs were 
invited from a distance of 100 miles. 
Of this Dinner there are ample 
short-hand notes amongst the archives 
ofthe Club. But they are not  ex- 
tended,” to speak diplomatically ; and 
the reporter is missing—lI believe, 
murdered. Meantime, in years long 
after that day, and on an occasion 
perhaps equally interesting, viz., the 
turningup of Thugs and Thuggism, an- 
other Dinner was given. Of this I 


“myself kept notes, for fear of another 


accident to the short-hand reporter. 
And I here subjointhem. Toad-in- 
the-hole, I must mention, was present 
atthis Dinner. In fact, it was one of 
its sentimental incidents. Being as 
old asthevalleysat the Dinner of 1812; 
naturally, he was as oldasthe hills at the 
Thug Dinner of 1838. He had taken 
to wearing his beard again; why, or 
with what view, it passes my persim- 
mon to tell you. Butso it was. And 
his appearance was most benign and 
venerable. Nothing could equal the 
angelic radiance of his smile as he 
enquired after the unfortunate repor- 
ter, (whom, as a piece of private scan- 
dal, I should tell you that he was him- 
seif supposed to have murdered, in a 
rapture of creative art:) the answer 
was, witn roars of laughter, from the 
under-sheriff of our county—* non est 
inventus.” Toad-in-the-hole laughed 
outrageously at this: in fact, we all 
thought he was choking ; and, at the 
earnest request of the company, a mu- 
sical composer furnished a most beauti- 
ful glee upon the occasion, which was 
sung five times after dinner, with uni- 
versal applause and inextinguishable 
laughter, the words being these, (and 
the chorus so contrived, as most beau- 
tifully to mimic the peculiar laughter 
of Toad-in-the-hole :)—~ 
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‘¢ Et interrogatum est a Toad-in-the-hole 
—Ubi est ille reporter ? 

Et responsum est cum cachinno—Non est 
inventus.” 

CHORUS. 

“ Deinde iteratum est ab omnibus, cum 
ceachinnatione undulante—Non est 
inventus.” 


Toad-in.the-hole, I ought to men- 
tion, about nine years before, when an 
express from Edinburgh brought him 
the earliest intelligence of the Burke- 
and-Hare revolution in the art, went 
mad upon the spot; and, instead of a 
pension to the express for even one life, 
or a knighthood, endeavoured to burke 
him ; in consequence of which he was 
put into a strait waistcoat. And that 
was the reason we had no dinner then. 
But now all of us were alive and 
kicking, strait-waistcoaters and others ; 
in fact, not one absentee was reported 
upon the entire roll. There were also 
many foreign amateurs present. 

Dinner being over, and the cloth 
drawn, there.was a general call made 
for the new glee of Non est inventus ; 
but, as this would have interfered with 
the requisite gravity of the company 
during the earlier toasts, I overruled 
the call. After the national toasts 
had been given, the first official toast 
of the day was—The Old Man of 
the Mountains—drunk in solemn 
silence. 

Toad-in-the-hole returned thanks in 
a neat speech. He likened himself to 
the Old Man of the Mountains, ina 
few brief allusions, that made the com-.. 
pany absolutely yell with laughter ; and 
he concluded with giving the health of 

Mr Von Hammer, with many thanks 
to him for his learned History of the 
Old Man and his subjects the Assas- 
sins. 

Upon this I rose and said, that 
doubtless most of the company were 
aware of the distinguished place as- 
signed by orientalists to the very 
learned Turkish scholar Von Hammer 
the Austrian; that he had made the 
profoundest researches into our art as 
connected with those early and emi- 
nent artists the Syrian assassins in the 
period of the Crusaders; that his work 
had been for several years deposited, 
as a rare treasure of art, in the library 
of the Club. Even the author's name, 
gentlemen, pointed him out as the his- 
torian of our art—Von Hammer——. 

“© Yes, yes,” interrupted Toad-in- 
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the-hole, who never can sit still 
** Yes, yes, Von Hammer—he’s the 
man for a malleus hereticorum: think 
rightly of our art, or he’s the man to 
tickle your catastrophes. You all 
know what consideration Williams 
bestowed on the hammer, or the ship 
carpenter's mallet, which is the same 
thing. Gentlemen, I give you an- 
other great hammer—Charles the 
Hammer, the Marteau, or, in old 
French, the Martel—he hammered 
the Saracens till they were all as 
dead as door-nails:—he did, believe 
me.” 

* Charles Martel, with all the ho- 
nours.” 

But the explosion of Toad-in-the- 
hole, together with the uproarions 
cheers for the grandpapa of. Charle- 
magne, had now made the company 
unmanageable. The orchestra was 
again challenged with shouts the 
stormiest for the new glee. I made 
again a powerful effort to overrule the 
challenge. I might as well have talked 
to the winds. 1 foresaw a tempes- 
tuous evening ; and I ordered myself 
to be strengthened with three waiters 
on each side ; the vice-president with 
as many. Symptoms of unruly enthu- 
siasm were beginning to show out; 
and I own that I myself was consider- 
ably excited as the orchestra opened 
with its storm of music, and the im- 
passioned glee began—‘ Et interro- 
gatum est @ Toad-in-the-hole— Ubi est 
ille Reporter?” And the frenzy of the 
passion became absolutely convulsing, 
as the full chorus fell in—*‘ E¢ ttera- 
tum est ab omnibus— Non est inventus.” 

By this time I saw how things were 
going: wine and music were making 
most of the amateurs wild. Par- 
ticularly Toad-in-the-hole,though con- 
siderably above a hundred years old, 
was getting as vicious as a young leo- 
pard. It was a fixed impression with 
the company that he had murdered the 
reporter in the year 1812; since which 
time (viz. twenty-six years) “ ille re- 
porter” had been constantly reported 
‘non est inventus.”” Consequently, the 
glee about himself, which of itself was 
most tumultuous and jubilant, carried 
him off his feet. Like the famous choral 
songs amongst the citizens of Abdera, 
nobody could hear it without a con- 
tagious desire for falling back into the 
agitating music of “ Et interrogatum 
est a Toad-in-the-hole,” &c. I en- 
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joined vigilance upon my assessors, 
and the business of the evening pro- 
ceeded. 

The next toast was— The Jewish 
Sicarii. 

Upon which I made the following 
explanation to the company :—“ Gen- 
tlemen, I am sure it will interest you 
all to hear that the assassins, ancient 
as they were, had a race of predeces- 
sors in the very same country. All 
over Syria, but particularly in Pales- 
tine, during the early years of the 
Emperor Nero, there was a band of 
murderers, who prosgcuted their stu- 
dies in a very novel manner. They 
did not practise in the night-time, or 
in lonely places ; but justly consider- 
ing that great crowds are in them- 
selves a sort of darkness by means of 
the dense pressure and the impossibi- 
lity of finding out who it was that 
gave the blow, they mingled with 
mobs everywhere ; particularly at the 
great paschal feast in Jerusalem ; 
where they actually had the audacity, 
as Josephus assures us, to press into 
the temple,—and whom should they 
choose for operating upon but Jona- 
than himself, the Pontifex Maximus ? 
They murdered him, gentlemen, as 
beautifully as ifthey had had him alone 
on a moonless night in a dark lane. 
And when it was asked, who was the 
murderer, and where he was ”——— 

«¢ Why, then, it was answered,” in- 
terrupted Toad-in-the-hole, ‘ non est 
inventus.” And then, in spite of all I 
could do or say, the orchestra opened, 
and the whole company began—* Et 
interrogatum est a Toad-in-the-hole— 
Ubi est ille Sicarius? Et responsum 
est ab omnibus— Non est inventus.” 

When the tempestuous chorus had 
subsided, I began again: —* Gentle- 
men, you will find a very circumstan- 
tial account of the Sicarii in at least 
three different parts of Josephus ; once 
in Book XX. sect. v. ec. 8, of his Anti- 
quities ; once in Book I. of his Wars. 
but in sect. 10 of the chapter first 
cited you will find a particular de- 
scription of their tooling. This is 
what he says—‘ They tooled with 
small scymetars not much different 
from the Persian acinace, but more 
eurved, and for all the world most like 
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the Roman sickles or sice.’ It is per- 
fectly magnificent, gentlemen, to/hear 
the sequel of their history. Perhaps 
the only case on record where a re- 
gular army of murderers was assem- 
bled, a justus exercitus, was in the case 
of these Sicarit, They mustered in 
such strength in the wilderness, that 
Festus himself was obliged to march 
against them withthe Roman legionary 
force.” 

Upon which Toad-in-the-hole, that 
cursed interrupter, broke out a-sing- 
ing—*“ Et interrogatum est 4 Toad-in- 
the-hole—Ubi est ille exercitus? Et 
responsum est ab omnibus—Non est 
inventus.” 

«« No, no, Toad—you are wrong for 
once: that army was found, and was 
all cut to pieces in the desert. Hea- 
vens, gentlemen, what a sublime pic- 
ture! The Roman legions — the 
wilderness—Jerusalem in the distance 
—an army of murderers in the fore- 
ground !” 

Mr R., amember, now gave the next 
toast.—** To the further improvement 
of Tooling, and thanks to the Com- 
mittee for their services.” 

Mr L., on behalf of the Committee 
who had reported on that subject, re- 
turned thanks. He made an interest- 
ing extract from the Report, by which 
it appeared how very much stress had 
been laid formerly on the mode of 
Tooling by the Fathers, both Greek 
and Latin. In confirmation of this 
pleasing fact, he made a very striking 
statement in reference to the earliest 
work of antediluvian art. Father 
Mersenne, that learned Roman Ca- 
tholic, in page one thousand four 
hundred and thirty-one * of his operose 
Commentary on Genesis, mentions, 
on the authority of several Rabbis, 
that the quarrel of Cain with Abel 
was about a young woman; that, b 
various accounts, Cain had tooled wit 
his teeth, [Abelem fuisse morsibus di- 
laceratum a Cain ;] by many others, 
with the jaw-bone of an ass ; which is 
the tooling adopted by most painters. 
But it is pleasing to the mind of sensi- 
bility to know that, as science ex- 
panded, sounder views were adopted. 
One author contends for a pitchfork, 
St Chrysostom for a sword, Irenzus 





* * Page one thousand four hundred and thirty-one ”—Jiterally, good reader, and 
no joke at all. 
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for a scythe, and Prudentius for a 
hedging-bill. This last writer delivers 
his opinion thus :— 


‘* Frater, probate sanctitatis emulus, 
Germana curvo colla frangit sarculo :” 


i. e. his brother, jealous of his attested 
sanctity, fractures his brotherly throat 
with a curved hedging-bill. All 
which is respectfully submitted by 
your Committee, not so much as de- 
cisive of the question, (for it is not,) 
but in order to impress upon the 
youthful mind the importance which 
has ever been attached to the quality 
of the tooling by such men as Chry- 
sostom and Irenzus.”’ 

‘Dang Ireneus!” said Toad-in- 
the-hole, who now rose impatiently 
to give the next toast:—* Our Irish 
friends—and a speedy revolution in 
their mode of Tooling, as well as 
every thing else connected with the 
art !”’ 

«* Gentlemen, I'll tell you the plain 
truth. Every day of the year we 
take up a paper, we read the opening 
ofa murder. We say, this is good— 


this is charming—this is excellent! 
But, behold you! scarcely have we 


read a little farther before the word 
Tipperary or Ballina-something be- 
trays the Irish manufacture. Instantly 
we loathe it: we call to the waiter; 
we say, ‘ Waiter, take away this pa- 
per; send it out of the house; it is 
absolutely offensive to all just taste.’ I 
appeal to every man whether, on find- 
ing a murder (otherwise perhaps pro- 
mising enough) to be Irish, he does 
not feel himself as much insulted as 
when Madeira being ordered he finds 
it to be Cape; or when, taking up 
what he believes to be a mushroom, it 
turns out what children call a toad- 
stool. Tithes, politics, or something 
wrong in principle, vitiate every Irish 
murder. Gentlemen, this must be re- 
formed, or Ireland will not be a land 
to livein; at least, if we do live there, 
we must import all our murders, that’s 
clear.’ Toad-in-the-hole sat down 
growling with suppressed wrath, and 
the universal ** Hear, hear!’’ suffi- 
ciently showed that he spoke the ge- 
neral feeling. 

The next toast was—‘ The sublime 
epoch of Burkism and Harism !”’ 

This was drunk with enthusiasm ; 
and one of the members, who spoke to 
the question, made a very curious 
communication to the company :— 
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* Gentlemen, we fancy Burkism to be 
a pure invention of our own times : 
and in fact no Pancirollus has ever 
enumerated this branch of art when 
writing de rebus deperditis. Still I 
have ascertained that the essential 
principle of the art was known to the 
ancients, although, like the art of 
painting upon glass, of making the 
myrrhine cups, &c., it was lost in 
the dark ages for want of encourage- 
ment. In the famous collection of 
Greek epigrams made by Planudes is 
one upon a very charming little case 
of Burkism: it is a perfect little gem 
of art. The epigram itself I cannot 
lay my hand upon at this moment: 
but the following is an abstract of 
it by Salmasius, as I find it in his 
notes on Vopiscus: * Est et elegans 
epigramma Lucilii, (well he might 
call it ‘elegans!”) ubi medicus et pol- 
linctor de compacto sic egerunt, ut 
medicus gros omnes curve suze com- 
missos occideret’—this was the basis 
of the contract, you see, that on the 
one part the doctor for himself and 
his assigns doth undertake and econ- 
tract duly and truly to murder all the 
patients committed to his charge : but 
why? There lies the beauty of the 
case—* Et ut pollinctori amico suo 
traderet pollingendos.’ The pollinc- 
tor, you are aware, was a person whose 
business it was to dress and prepare 
dead bodies for burial. The original 
ground of the transaction appears to 
have been sentimental: ‘he was my 
friend,’ says the murderous doctor— 
‘ he was dear to me,’ in speaking of 
the pollinctor. But the law, gentle- 
men, is stern and harsh: the law will 
not hear of these tender motives: to 
sustain a contract of this nature in 
law, it is essential that a ‘ considera- 
tion’ should be given. Now, what 
was the consideration? For thus far 
all is on the side of the pollinctor: he 
will be well paid for his services ; but 
meantime, the generous, the noble- 
minded doctor, gets nothing. What 
was the little consideration, again, I 
ask, which the law would insist on 
the doetor’s taking ? You shall hear: 
‘Et ut pollinctor vicissim rerapaivas 
quos furabatur de pollinctione mor: 
tuorum medico mitteret doni ad alli- 
ganda vulnera eorum quos curabat.’ 
Now, the case is clear: the whole 
went on a principle of reciprocity 
which would have kept up the trade 
for eyer. The doctor was also a sur- 
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geon: he could not murder all his pa- 
tients: some of the surgical patients 
must be retained intact; re infecta. 
For these he wanted linen bandages. 
But unhappily the Romans wore 
woollen, on which account they bathed 
so often. Meantime, there was linen 
to be had in Rome: but it was mon. 
strously dear: and the csArauaves or 
linen swathing bandages in which su- 
perstition obliged them to bind up 
corpses, would answer capitally for 
the surgeon. The doctor, therefore, 
contracts to furnish his friend with a 
constant succession of corpses, pro- 
vided, and be it understood always, 
that his said friend in return should 
supply him with one-half of the arti- 
cles he would receive from the friends 
of the parties murdered or to be mur- 
dered. The doctor invariably recom- 
mended his invaluable friend the pol- 
linctor, (whom let us call the under- 
taker ;) the undertaker, with equal 
regard to the sacred rights of friend- 
ship, uniformly recommended the 
doctor. Like Pylades and Orestes, 
they were models of a perfect friend- 
ship: in their lives they were lovely ; 
and on the gallows, it is to be hoped, 
they were not divided. 

«¢ Gentlemen, it makes melaugh hor- 
ribly when I think of those two friends 
drawing and redrawing oneach other: 
¢ Pollinctor in account with Doctor, 
debtor by sixteen corpses ; creditor by 
forty-five bandages, two of which da- 
maged.” Their names unfortunately 
are lost ; but I conceive they must have 
been Quintus Burkius and Publius 
Harius. By the way, gentlemen, has 
anybody heard lately of Hare? Iun- 
derstand he is comfortably settled in 


Ireland, considerably to the west, and 
does a little business now and then ; 
but, as he observes with a sigh, only 
as a retailer—nothing like the fine 
thriving wholesale concern so careless. 
ly blown up at Edinburgh. ‘ You 
see what comes of neglecting busi- 
ness,’ —is the chief moral, the ieipi6s0, 
as Aisop would say, which he draws 
from his past experience.” 

At length came the toast of the day 
— Thugdom in all its branches. 

The speeches aftempied at this crisis 
of the Dinner were past all counting. 


But the applause was so furious, the ° 


music so stormy, and the crashing of 
glasses so incessant, from the general 
resolution never again to drink an in- 
ferior toast fromthe same glass, that 
my power is not equal to the task of 
reporting. Besides which, Toad-in- 
the-hole now became quite ungovern- 
able. He kept firing pistols in every 
direction ; sent his servant for a blun- 
derbuss, and talked of loading with 
ball-cartridge. We conceived that his 
former madness had returned at the 
mention of Burke and Hare ; or, that 
being again weary of life, he had re- 
solved to go off ina general massacre. 
This we could not think of allowing : it 
became indispensable, therefore, to 
kick him out, which we did with uni- 
versal consent, the whole company 
lending their toes uno pede, as I may 
say, though pitying his grey hairs 
and his angelic smile. During the 
operation the orchestra poured in their 
old chorus. The universal company 
sang, and (what surprised us most of 
all) Toad-in-the-hole joined us furi« 
ously in singing— 


Et interrogatum est ab omnibus—Ubi est ille Toad-in-the-hole ? 
Et responsum est ab omnibus—Non est inventus,” 
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Damon, who plied the undertaker’s trade, 

With Doctor Krateas an agreement made. 

What grave-clothes Damon from the dead 
could seize, 

He to the Doctor sent for bandages : 

While the good Doctor—here no bargain- 
breaker— 

Sent all his patients to the Undertaker... 
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SAYINGS AND ESSAYINGS, 


1, 

An unproductive truth is none. But 
there are products which cannot be 
weighed even in patent scales, nor 
brought to market. 

2 


It is an old discovery that man 
passes from knowledge to doubt, and 
thence again attains to knowledge. 
But it is a vulgar error to suppose that 
we return not only to the same know- 
ledge, but that in the same forms, and 
under the same limitations as before. 


3. 

All religion implies that the uni- 
verse is a system of essential good, not 
evil. And this in spite of experience, 
which acquaints us with nothing but a 
mixture, in larger or smaller propor- 
tion, of good and evil, neither of them 
at any time pure from some ingredient 
of the other. Thus the great general 
axiom of all higher than Pagan reli- 
gion is the existence of an Absolute 
which transcends experience. No phi- 
losophy which teaches this can, with- 
out danger of calumny, be called irre- 
ligious. 

4, 

Ofa mere chaos, blank ignorance 
would be the only corresponding image 
in the soul. Of a mere hell, an un- 
checked appetite of hatred would be the 
proper counterpart in man. All know- 
ledge contradicts the one view; all 
goodness the other. The energies of 
life in all men work in opposition to 
both falsehoods, and take for granted 
their emptiness. But the clear insight 
and mature conscientiousness of the 
wise man realize the complete victory 
over all doubt of truth, and all self- 
abandonment to evil. 

5 


The true idea of a philosopher, 
and that which, dimly apprehended, 
has been the cause of the universal re- 
verence, even if only a reverential 
hatred, connected with the name, is— 
aman who discerns an Absolute Truth 
more clearly than others, and is thus 
enabled to found on ita scientific, that 
is, systematic construction of all know- 
ledge. To this idea is directly opposed 
that of a man whose aim is to esta- 
blish the uncertainty of all things,— 
who is certain only that we can know 
nothing certainly. To this class of 
NO, CCLAXXIS. VOL. XLVI, 


thinkers belong not merely Pyrrhon- 
ists, that is, the dealers in lazy and 
captious frivolities of speculation, but 
all who maintain, however zealously 
and consistently, that we know nothing 
beyond appearances—all who teach 
that truth is endowed with a positive 
value and certainty, but only in refe. 
rence to us, who are essentially falli. 
ble, as having in ourselves no measure 
or organ of the absolute. Of such 
men, Locke, though often inconsistent, 
and sometimes suggesting a higher 
belief than he could clearly under. 
stand, is, on the whole, the great mo-’ 
dern master. But from this, it by no 
means follows, nor indeed is it at all 
true, that he and his most decided fol- 
lowers have asserted nothing but error 
as to the mode in which our concep- 
tions arise, and are associated and ge- 
neralized. On the contrary, his writ- 
ings, and those of others who pursue 
the same method, abound in ingenious 
and undeniable explanations of many 
phenomena of consciousness. Their 
error—when a philosopher of a higher 
and more genuine school must believe 
them in error—is in the denial of any 
deeper ground of conviction in man 
than that which can be reduced to the 
impressions of objects, and the manu- 
facture of these into conceptions, and 
sequences of conceptions. 


6. 

The belief in an Absolute Truth 
discernible by man, under whatever 
conditions, is the common ground of 
all constructive, all religious philoso- 
phies; by which they are contradis- 
tinguished from all the schemes which 
would reduce the objects of know- 
ledge to an accidental and relative 
medley of facts, and the powers of 
knowing to implements produced by 
no previous high necessity of reason, 
and of which we can only say that 
here they are—and neither why nor 
whence. The enquiries of the em- 
pirical analyses, pursued, as they may 
be, with serious devotion to truth, 
have yet so strong a tendency to 
deaden and choke up the inlets for all 
higher suggestions, that the affirma- 
tion of an absolute reality discernible 
by man seems to such a one, when at 
all accomplished in his own method, 
no better than the —— of children 
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or the dreams of sleepers. If any one 
take this view, it is utterly impossible 
to refute him; for his theory does 
perfectly well explain all the facts 
that he acknowledges or can be led to 
apprehend. If he once make up his 
mind that human existence is nothing 
better than the frightful farce which 
on his scheme it appears to men of 
larger and more aspiring souls—what 
can be said, but that he must make 
the best of the world which he has 
chosen for himself? 


7. 

The Absolute Truth of the philo- 
sopher has doubtless never been ap- 
prehended by the mass of mankind, 
as divested of innumerable, arbitrary, 
and often absurd adjuncts. Yet there 
are few who have not been visited by 
some faint and broken image of an 
unchangeable Ground, an eternal Rea- 
son, an inexhaustible Fount of Life, a 
pure Love, a perfect Will, a universal 
God; though doubtless even Chris- 
tianity has as yet communicated a 
clear, devout, mature knowledge of 
this idea to but a small portion of those 
who profess it. The verdict of the 
multitude, ignorant as they are, first 
of what they do mean, and secondly, 
of what they ought to mean, is, on the 
whole, in favour of a Reality of Truth. 
But the seer who does know what he 
affirms, has a certainty which votes 
and adherents cannot augment, nor 
deniers take away. Seeing the truth 
in itself as it is, he cannot but know 
that he sees it, and would still possess 
this insight, though he were the one 
among a thousand millions who be- 
lieved that man is more than a phan- 
tom of the night. 


Any fool, much more any score 
of fools, can kill the wisest of men. 
Yet history teaches nothing, if not 
this, that the final estimation which 
decides all conflicts is by weight, not 
tale. 

9. 

A self-complacent horror of mys- 
ticism in speculation, is apt to be the 
mark of him who cannot see at all 
what the mystic sees obscurely. 

How often is the meaning of any 
appearance not only different from, 
but the very reverse of what it seems! 
Pursue this contrast to its source, and 
we are not far from the highest truth 
of speculation, 


Nov, 
ll. 

The greatest instance of the op- 
position of the apparent and the real 
is found in the world itself as a whole, 
which presents to us a mass of fluctu- 
ating atoms, and yet reveals an Eter- 
nal Oneness as its true origin and life, 

2 


12. 

Most English persons of liberal 
education would say that the primary 
question in philosophy is this: whe- 
ther the human mind has or has not 
any capacities but those of sensation, 
memory, and association; or, in other 
words, whether from these alone all 
knowledge and all principles of action 
are derived? This would perhaps 
be the statement of those who take 
either the one or the other side in the 
controversy. A man of a deeper, am- 
pler, and, as it is called among us, a 
more mystical mind than can be looked 
for among men of business and men of 
fashion, would say that philosophy 
starts from the assumption of a power 
in man to arrive at the knowledge of 
an Absolute Truth, on which the parti- 
cular truths of experience depend, and 
from which they receive their expla- 
nation. The teacher of association 
and similar processes, as solving all 
mysteries into mere commonplaces, 
says that the sensation of bitter or 
sweet cannot be imparted by words to 
him who has not experienced it; so 
the believer in a fontal reality above 
all phenomena, and their generalized 
laws, says that the intuition of this, 
and the accompanying conviction of 
its inconclusiveness, cannot be con- 
veyed by mere verbal teaching; and 
requires a training of the affections, 
imagination, and will, as well as the 
understanding, in order to bring it 
within our reach. Only the one as- 
serts that there is nothing in man 
which is not obvious in all men; the 
other, that there is much, and the best, 
which in most has never distinctly ap- 
peared, and shows itself only by vague 
but unconquerable feeling. 


The reductio ad absurdum, the 
triumphant sarcasm of the follower 
of Locke, commonly amounts to this, 
that the asserted truth of the visionary 
enthusiast cannot be stated in terms 
of the sensations, and their images and 
associated results, without manifest 
self-contradiction ; and that therefore 
itis a mere lunacy. But this is only 
a ridiculous conclusion from a states 
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ment which is essential to the very 
case of the transcendentalist, For it 
is his allegation that there is such a 
truth as cannot be conveyed except in 
language which must appear an inane 
jargon to all who resolve existence 
into a nothing but—yet it would be 
absurd to deny that Hobbes, Locke, 
and Berkely, Hume, Hartley, Brown, 
and one in acuteness, clearness, and 
coherence, equal to any of these, the 
late James Mill, have given not only 
very ingenious, but quite adequate 
expositions of many phenomena of 
consciousness, while admitting only 
the scantiest premises anddata. Laying 
down their volumes, and especially 
the Analysis of the Human Mind, by 
the last and most consistent of these 
writers, it is hard not to feel for a 
time, as if after all men might be a 
mere bundle of these dry sticks thus 
neatly fitted and tied together. But 
at last, to any one who has habitually 
breathed a more devout air, and lived 
in the belief that there is something 
above, which we never can do more 
than look up to, the old faith of sages, 
and poets, and saintly hearts, nay, 
that of the great multitude of civilized 
men, however blundered and distorted 
by them, returns with power. We 
thus find in the conviction that there 
is an Absolute Truth and good, howe 
ever diversely manifested to different 
lands and generations, a depth and 
strength, a sufficiency for the demands 
of the reason, which no small psycho- 
logical theory can explain, and which, 
therefore, none should be allowed to 
explain away. Must we then say that 
truth is inconsistent with itself, and 
that the analysis of phenomena b 
Hartley or Mill, though irrefutable, 
must be set aside, because it is dis- 
cordant from the belief in a supersen- 
sual and eternal Idea? Assuredly not. 
But we may admit by far the greater 
part of what is positive in their teach- 
ing, and yet hold, that they do but 
explain the process by which sensa- 
tions, images, and associations, build 
up the mass of common thoughts and 
feelings, which, nevertheless, must rest 
at last on a deeper and more permanent 
foundation. 
14, 

Man’s actual knowledge may ea« 
sily be measured. His ignorance is 
for him unfathomable; he is ignor- 
aut of the extent of his ignorance, 
But, on the other hand, his knowledge, 
were it but the conscious certainty of 
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the difference between odd and even 
numbers, or of the idea of a cirele, 
proves that existence is essentially 
knowable"by him, and that he has 
the capacity for knowing it altogether. 
Our ignorance is immense, but not 
entire. All actually share in it, but 
it is not constitutive, universal, char- 
acteristic of the race. Knowledge is 
all these. It with all its infinity sur. 
rounds us, calls us, belongs to us, is 
ideally ours. Not only the child, the 
peasant, the sage are ignorant, So 
also are the insentient stone, the un- 


‘moving plant, the unreflecting animal. 


Man like these is ignorant; but it is 
his crowning distinction that he knows 
himself -to be so, as having in his 
knowledge a standard which proves 
him ignorant. 

15. 

Contented ignorance of that which 
we may know has a no less deplo- 
rable likeness to the condition of 
brutes, than the most obvious bruta- 
lities to which we degrade our na- 
ture. 

16. 

Often has it been said, far oftener 
indistinctly felt, that nothing is more 
really inconsistent with the spirit of true 
morality than the affected parade of 
buckram severity. Thus, the corrupt 
exaggeration of prudes fastensas a stain 
on the soul the tint which might other- 
wise have been but a play of shadow. 
In such a tone of mind, and how much 
of it is there in England, especially in 
England’s moral self-complacence, it 
is plain that the want of inward life 
betrays itself by the prurient excess of 
life on the surface. A careless un- 
conscious ease of soul as to trifles, 
arises naturally from the habitual pre- 
sence of that spirit of free purity and 
generosity which alone can render 
any human life really moral, under the 
paint. That is only a fit and merit- 
able contrast to the stiff and bitter pe- 
dantry of duty which is presented in 
the emphatic licences and naked orgies 
of genial blackguardism, such as has 
not wanted eulogists among us. In 
the former case, the dirt is frozen into 
lumps, and may be handled with less 
defilement. In the other, it is liquid, 
rank, and steaming, and gives one at 
least the hope that it may flow down 
its proper channels into some conge- 
nial abyss, But all is dirt alike, and 
the less that any one meddles with it, 
save those to whom such work he. 


longs, the better for himself and for 
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those who happen to pass to windward 
of him. But in this country, and in 
our age, the extremes of wanton self- 
indulgence are far less im fashion, 
and therefore less need to be de- 
nounced, than the acrid and noxious 
pretences of those who overcharge 
their mimickry of conscience, because 
they know nothing of the thing itself. 
17 


The genius of the age, meaning 
its characteristic tendency, is not a 
phrase so unlike, as it seems at first 
sight, to that of the genius of a man, 
namely, the highest thought that in- 
spires him, and marks him out from 
the crowd. Genius, in the one ex- 
pression, means, indeed, something 
like temper or character ; in the other, 
originality—the power of realizing the 
previously unknown, whether in art, 
or science, or life. But every gener- 
ation has genius in the higher sense, 
though every man has not. That is 
to say, every generation has a feeling 
that, in some direction or other before 
it, there lies an infinite unknown re- 
ality, towards which it must work, and 
which promises it endless triumphs, 
and immeasurable rewards. This 
feeling is never a deception, for it 
points to a universe of wonder, which 
does not merely lie before us, on this 
side or that, but encompasses us on 
all, though generally it is but through 
some one vista that any age or man 
can discern and effectually approach 
it. Thus, too, there is something of 
genius in all children, who are distin- 
guished from adults in nothing more 
than in this, that their world being so 
much smaller than ours, seems to them 
so much larger than ours appears to 
most of us. But all the higher emo- 
tions bring to all who experience them 
something of the tremulous joy and 
sublime anticipations of creative ge- 
nius. What mother has not felt this, 
bending over her child? What lover, 
looking along the path on which he 
has seen or hopes to see the woman 
he loves ? 

18. 

In a practical country like ours, that 
is, one where almost all the ener- 
gies of almost all energetic minds are 
employed in outward work of some 
kind, a man of a different temper and 
tendencies is not only hampered and 
wounded by endless discordances in 
his life with that of all around him, 
but finding no sympathy, and no pub- 
lic at one with him, he is perpetually 





driven into doubt of the reality and 
worth of the objects which alone can 
satisfy his deepest feelings, and suit- 
ably engage his best faculties. A phi- 
losopher in England has the discom- 
fort of an eagle in darkness, while he 
is held to be an owl in daylight. 
Wretched, therefore, is he if his phi- 
losophy be but that of the head, and 
does not so strengthen and purify his 
heart as to sustain him against ne- 
glect, solitude, the mistrust and sor- 
row of his friends, and the loud revil- 
ings of all who fancy any difference of 
pursuits and affections from theirs to 
be an intentional outrage against them. 
In fact, in opposing ourselves to the 
stream of things which we cannot al- 
together escape from, our only justifi- 
cation must be a love of truth, inse- 
parable from a knowledge of it, which 


brings still more of inward consolation ° 


than of outward trial. 
19. 

It is a melancholy thing when any 
one who professes devotion to the 
pure service of wisdom, and who 
must know how fewas yet imagine that 
there is such a vocation for man, at the 
same time complains fretfully of the in- 
difference and injustice of the world. 
If wisdom is not better than the 
world of to-day, why not serve the 
world instead of wisdom? If it is, 
why complain of the exchange by 
which you have been so much the 
gainer? The jewel hidden under the 
sand of the desert laments not its dark 
and silent lot. The sand lies open 


, to the sun and dews, and to the feet 


of the ostrich, the antelope, the camel, 
and of all unclean beasts. The jewel 
is concealed because it is, not because 
it is not, precious. When thetrue day 
comes which will consign the dust to 
neglect, it will be owned and honour- 
ed; and, at all events, to be a spark 
of diamond is more than to be a grain 
of sand. 
20. 

The helve of the hatchet dis- 
puted against the blade, which was 
the worthier? Nay, said the wise ra- 
yen, which listened to the argument, 
and had not spoken for a thousand 
years before, the steel will hew a 
hundred handles for itself, but the 
hundred handles could never shape 
one blade. 

21. 

The tone of the perfectly. well- 
bred, that is, of those who, with a na- 
tural aptitude for refinement, have 
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been in circumstances to attain its 
best graces and accomplishments, has 
a charm which many can feel who do 
not possess it, Only those do not 
imagine it who have no sense for the 
beautiful in action, and for the quiet 
expressiveness of complete cultiva- 
tion. The perception of its value 
will not enable any man to reach it by 
dint of industry and talents, He must 
join to the tendencies, which are a 
gift from Heaven, the good fortune of 
long and familiar intercourse, even 
from his youth, with a circle of per- 
sons to whom finished politeness is 
habitual, and thus involuntary. In 
the highest classes there is many a 
man who has not this recommenda- 
tion. But that, among persons of 
eminent social position, there is not a 
higher average of good manners, a 
milder general climate of demeanour, 
than among the mass of those whose 
main purpose in life is labour, how- 
ever ingenious for outward ends— 
none but the very ignorant would be 
bold enough to pretend. How far 
this superiority is counterbalanced by 
inconveniences in other respects, mo- 
ral or intellectual, is another question. 
The class that most commonly de- 
cides the matter in its own favour, 
viz. the clever and well-informed of 
the professional and mercantile rank, 
though probably they may be on the 
whole the best among us, are cer- 
tainly by no means free from bias, 
or at all peculiarly aware of those de- 
fects of their own which must be 
weighed against the mischiefs of aris= 
tocratic habits. On the whole, no 
doubt, in the highest life of England, 
as compared with the middling, there 
is more of the smaller, and less of the 
larger morals. For leisure, and am- 
ple and constant means of enjoyment, 
are less favourable to virtue and wis- 
dom than to manners and taste. Only, 
be it remembered, that good manners 
and good taste are, so far as their 
influence reaches, hostile, not friendly, 
to vice’ and folly. 
22. 

Evil in modern education, as in mo- 
dern life, generally takes the form of 
meanness, weakness, and rottenness, 
in the substance and core, with a 
tricksy sensual varnish on the sur- 
face. 

23. 

While the labour and urgency of 

life are directed to mere worldly 
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ends, the relaxations and ornaments 
will naturally also be governed bya taste 
for the showy and luxurious—for that 
which produces the utmost display 
with the least value. 

24. 

The striving of modern fashion- 
able education is to make the char- 
acter impressive ; while the result of 
good education, though not the aim, 
would be to make it expressive. 

25. 

It would be unjust to deny that in 
our age there isa far wider diffusion 
of humanity, tolerance, information, 
smooth manners, and pleasing accom- 
plishments, than there ever was before 
in the world. But this very improve- 
ment makes the task of life, and there- 
fore of training life, more difficult. 
For these things are all the light and 
moveable material of manhood, not the 
vital organizing strength. Yet they 
have in themselves a reality of good, 
only it seems much greater than it is. 
We are thus tempted to make them 
substitutes for a law, a religion, which 
they in fact require in order to direct 
them. While these glimmerings of a . 
higher truth augment and’ brighten 
round us, there is more and harder 
work for the conscience and will, for 
tHe main wheel of the character to do, 
in keeping right so much that was un- 
known in simpler times, and which yet 
in our time we have no business to re~ 
linquish. 

26. ; 

There is a tendency in modern 
education to cover the fingers with 
rings, and at the same time to cut the 
sinews at the wrist. 

27. 

No wonder that in the devil’s mar- 
ket a large nut-shell, with a mag- 
got in it, passes for more than a small 
one, which is whole and sound. That 
oranges are cultivated by his garden- 
ers to have the finest skins and’ no 
juice. And in his picture galleries, 
frames inclosing nothing, and sheets of 
varnish, with no forms seen in them 
but the reflection of the spectator, 
hold the place of true delineations. 

One sometimes sees others than 
Irishmen, when they want to have a 
vehicle for use, make their barrow as 
large as possible, and fill it with a heap 
of goods, but only forget one thing— 
the wheel. Now, as a big wheel-bar- 
row without a wheel, so is a man full 
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of talk, and cleverness, and success, 
but without a character and a prin- 
ciple higher than himself on which the 
character depends. 

29. 

A man must have bread to live on, 
bread growing in the fields around 
him, ground in a mill, and baked in 
am oven within his reach. Dust; in- 
deed, he may find without having it 
sewn, or reaped, or ground, or baked 
for him ; and a traveller may tell him 
of fruits and viands much better than 
bread to be found in India or the 
Moon; but the dust will not feed him, 
nor the name of pine-apples and nectar 
serve him for dinner. So is it with 
our need of religion: Worldly maxims 
of pradence and knowledge will not do 
as a substitute; and philosophy, which, 
to be comprehensive and lasting, must 
be religious philosophy, is for all but 
@ few as airy as the rumour of a magic 
garden, and the tale of lunar feasts and 
quintessential potations, 

30. 

The worst education which teaches 
self-denial is better than the best 
which teaehes every thing else, and 
not that. 

81. 

Mere benevolence is little better 
than worthless as a first principle of 
life. The loving men, without know- 
ing what we are to love in them, is a 
moral appetite, which may easily be 
too indiscriminating. Faith must 
stand first ; the trustful insight into a 
truth which shows what we are to 
love; and why; otherwise the love 
ends in a melancholy dream. It is 
the mere moonshine of the mind, 
which, if genuine, and not a stage. car- 
penter’s tallow moonshine, points to, 
and provesasunshine, a knowledge and 
love of good unmingled and pure, and 
not as in human beings, muddled with 
infinite dirt and lies. 

32. 

It is most true and most fitting to 
be said to many in our day, that a 
man has no business to cut himself off 
from communion with so rich and 


manifold a world as ours, or arbitrarily ° 


to harden and narrow his life on any 
‘of the sides on which it is open and 
sensitive. But it is also no less ne- 
cessary; and perhaps in this time more 
required, to urge that a man’s first 
vocation is to be a man—a practical, 
personal being with a reasonable mo- 
ral existence, which must be kept 
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strong and in working order, at all 
expense of pleasure, talent, brilliancy, 
and success. It is easy to lose one’s. 
self, or, as the Scripture has it, one’s 
own soul, in the midst of the many 
and glittering forms of good which the 
world offers, and which our life appre- 
hends. But to know any of these as 
realities, it is necessary to begin by 
being real in our own hnuman ground 
of will, conscience, personal energy. 
Then will the world also begin to be 
real for us; and we may go on 
through eternity mining deeper and 
deeper, and in endless diversities of 
direction, in a region of inexhaustible 
realities. It is not by lying down and 
dreaming of many roads that we get 
on. By standing up and actually 
walking, we find a real road under our 
feet, which in time will lead us into 
all the roads that we are capable of 
knowing ; and there are many more 
than we can ever dream of, for dreams 
are but the confused remains of what 
we have known already. 
33 


Better a cut finger than no knife, 
The boy, indeed, bears the cut finger 
for the sake of the knife; but a wise 
parent will often think the cut the real 
gain, and the knife expedient for the 
sake of it. 

34, 

All nature presents to us the spee- 
tacle of a divine light working and 
moulding twilight shapes in the midst 
of darkness. But this darkness, out 
of which all the realities of existence 
below man rise, is but the want of 
light. In man the light of God knows 
itself as light, and shakes off more and 
more of the darkness mingled with it. 
But in him there is also, and therefore, 
a power of thickening the darkness 
into something far blacker and more 
palpably dark than can be found in all 
the rest of the universe. There it is 
the want of light; here the corruption 
of light. And this new mischief, this 
plague-struck good, takes place in 
every man who consciously, a8 all of 
us so often do, prefers wrong to right, 
and the worse rather than the better. 


35. 

We laugh at the old worship- 
pers of sticks and stones, pot-herbs, 
and onions. Yet these are really 
good and reasonable things, _ and 
display a wise and benign power 
in the production of them. But 
soft, fashionable sentiment, popular 
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swaggerin fases, arbitrary dog- 
mas, the ved lies of proverbial 
canning, which ws for truths by 
being lies comprehensive, are utterly 
worthless. They are the dregs and 
scourings of whatever in man is dia- 
bolical. Yet these are the true gods 
of millions who read tracts, newspa- 
pers, and novels. These are the in- 
visible powers on which they rely, 
and on which they try to build their 
existence. For any thing I know, an 
old Egyptian who worshipped a cab- 
bage, may have been less absurd in 
doing so than this or that sensitive and 
fantastic idolater of landscapes and 
size-coloured daubery, of tinsel ta- 
lents and melo-dramatic greatness. 
An Irish peasant honouring with his 
mouth a glorified potato, would be 
performing a more reasonable service 
than that to which he often submits 
himself. ; 
36. 

From want of reverence may I 
and my children be preserved! But 
this prayer is not heartier than that 
which I offer for preservation from the 
reverence of hollow notions and smoky 
dreams, half felt to be lies, while we 
bow down to them. In singleness of 
heart to believe and do what highest 
we know—how few and simple are the 
words! yet their meaning fathoms the 
depths, and compasses the horizon of 
life. 

37. 

For a man of but half his years 
I knew well him, whom I shall here 
call Theophilus, The recollection of 
him is to me one of the most perfectly 
soothing aud strengthening that life 
has afforded. When I first met him, 
some ten years before his departure, 
he was past his prime; but, at the 
last, he was only on the verge of old 
age, which never, indeed, seemed to 
have any place in his heart or his in- 
telligence. As first seen—and, in 
these respects unchanged, until that 
hour which changed him altogether— 
he was tall, slender, and graceful, with 
a head which, in form aud character, 
had a beauty at once magnanimous and 
delicate. The high heroic features 
and irresistible sweetness of look re« 
éalled Fenelon, but in a grander type, 
and Baxter polished into a purer stamp 
of gentlemanly softness. ‘The marble 
clearness of the complexion, the lustre 
of the full grey eye, the high compact 
forehead, with its silvered hairs—but 
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it is vain thus to ehumérate partied 
lars which, taken separately, do so 
little towatds a portrait. Even the 
invisible characteristics, which words 
can better deal with, cannot thus be 
represefited to others. For it avails 
scarce at all to speak of eloquence; 
learning’, devotion, benignity, the fers 
vid chastened glow of soul. All these 
are to a reader, not perhaps nothing, 
but very little of what they appeared 
as living in him. For that which gave 
its broadest worth and tendefest at- 
tractiveness to all, was a something 
peculiar and native in him alone, which 
I do not know how to indicate better 
than by the faint phrase—refinement 
of heart. It was not composed finish 
of manner, not philosophical subtlety of 
thought, but exquisiteness of beautyin 
the whole structure of his feelings and 
life, that gave to his demeanour and dis- 
course an expression which no polish, 
no genius, could have either imparted 
or compensated. 

There was in him a faint flush of 
Irish nature, a strong tone of an older 
and more elaborate school of courtesy 
than prevails now ; the simplicity of a 
tecluse student, the singularity of 
a mystical idealist, the freshness of a 
lover of all beauty and wisdom, whom 
ho excess in intellectual indulgence 
had ever wearied of thought. But all 
these may be found, though not in 
common men, yet in those far colder 
and far coarser than he. Add, that 
there was the vivid life of human sym- 
pathies, which duty always guided and 
selfishness never confined. Yet even 
this is not the man. His distinct per- 
sonality seemed rather to consist in 
the unceasing continuity of generous 
and upward feeling, to which the 
graceful, the becoming, the right, was 
not added as a qualification, or mea- 
sure, but belonged to it, inhered in it, 
as its vital spirit. 

His conversation was suitable to 
these characteristics,—flowing in a full 
stream of emotion and mild wisdom, 
and lambent faith, with a reserve and 
deference towards those opinions of 
Others on which they set any value, 
such as couldhardly have been surpass- 
ed had his associates been a circle of 
sovereigns and he their only courtier. 
Thus the mellow cordiality of his soul 
seemed to reconcile to him even those 
whose harsh intellectual bigotry armed 
itself the most surely against all theo- 
retical dissent from them. It was 
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curious to see how those who talked 
of the truth, as if theirs were the whole, 
instead of some withered grain or 
mangled fragment of it, were sub- 
dued by a spirit to which the free love 
of truth was as the feeding air ; how 
they felt that in those which they 
could least understand, or most hated 
of his doctrines, there dwelt, as these 
appeared in him, a power of moral 
beauty which they could not resist. 
None can have known him without 
discerning that he, of all men, called 
up flowers where he found none, and 
scattered honey even over the nettles 
from which he could not extract it. 

His rebukes, which were extremely 
rare, took the form of an assertion of 
some high truth, not of the exposure 
of the opposite error; and when no- 
thing benignant, nothing elevating 
could be said, a painful blushing si- 
lence showed that he felt the levity 
or perverseness of another as a cause 
of shame.for human nature, and almost 
therefore for himself, not of trium- 
phant condemnation. 

The eloquence for which he was 
noted, poured, when occasion called 
for it, in a large golden stream of 
fancy and sympathy, with abundant 
and clear ratiocinative illustration, but 
with no severely rigid sequence of 
argument. Neither was it wont to 
have any of that inward labouring 
pause of wonder, which, in the austerer 
and the more peculiarly speculative, 
sometimes bespeaks the presence of a 
single profound and absorbing idea. 
To recommend and enjoy truth was 
his calling —to swing her burning cen- 
sers, glisten in her white robes, and 
be brightened by her meckest glory, 
rather than to darken and be amazed, 
and rise a stern prophet when her 
strong whisper thunders in the quak- 
ing heart. But if to others be allotted 
monuments of granite and brass, no 
purer loftier image of ivory and ala- 
baster stands in the lunar shrine of 
memory. 

The philosophy of this good and wise 
man was in beautiful accordance with 
his structure of mind, and all his life. 
The greater portion of his thoughts 
and studies had been occupied in the 
construction of a scheme of the uni- 
verse, buttressed by countless authori- 
ties of Pagan sages and Christian fa- 
thers, though, as a whole, exactly 
~ harmonizing with the views of none 


of these. This laborious and graceful 


structure—an airy minaret of celestial . 


meditation—I do not know with suf- 
ficient accuracy and minuteness to 
give an account of it. But it is plain 
that if it erred, it was not by any un- 
due favour for the mechanical propen- 
sities of modern times, and for that 
ethical indifference which deals with 
spiritual truth as coldly as with any 
physical problem. It was, on the 
contrary, his whole aim, to refer all 
causation to essential good; and, rising 
into communion with it, to escape from 
the slough of matter and mechanism. 
That he had ever fully seen the ex- 
treme difficulty of those highest ques- 
tions which modern speculative sci- 
ence proposes to itself, it would be 
presumption either to assert or to deny. 
It is, however, pardonable to suspect, 
that the truth which he had trained 
his heart to serve so willingly, may 
have seemed to him intellectually 
nearer and plainer than in its full ex- 
panse and natural height it actually 
is. It seemed essential to much of 
what was best and deepest in him, that 
he should never have nerved himself 
to fathom the black depth of evil in 
man, and that he thus presented good 
as a remedy for all wrong, with the 
blind reliance of youthful innocence. 
So too, perhaps, he may have failed to 
survey the widest gulfs of distance, 
which thought has now traversed, 
and therefore may have taken a start- 
ing point and solution, lofty and com- 
prehensive enough for the noblest 
practical being, but not quite satisfy- 
ing all the demands which the severest 
intelligence in our day makes upon 
systems of philosophy. Whether this 
be so I cannot tell. It is at least 
certain, that he delighted to expound 
his thoughts in the language of other 
times, and used the terms now of 
Aristotle—now of Origen—now of 
Fénélon, while subordinating all he 
believed to the lore of revelation in 
Paul and John. 

His labours were probably incom- 
plete, and, at all events, will certainly 
never appear in the shape which he 
once hoped to give them. But the 
great work of his life was his life it. 
self, which, if it compels us to mourn 
for what we have lost, assuredly leaves 
us nothing to lament for him. 

Ancuazus, 
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THE TENANTS OF HOLYWELL LODGE. 


** Tus House to Let. For particu- 
lars enquire of Mr Thomas Riggs, 
Pomona Cottage.” 

The three gentlemen stopped and 
looked at this announcement. The 
oldest of them, a stoutred-faced perso- 
nage, about fifty years of age, cast a 
hurried glance over the clean white 
walls and beautiful green verandah of 
Holywell Lodge. ‘The result of his 
observation was apparently satisfac. 
tory ; for he turned to his companions, 
and said, with rather a decided air, as 
if in asking their opinions he did note 
anticipate any contradiction,— 

‘* Well, gentlemen, this is just the 
thing ; don’t you thinkso ? Clean— 
quiet—comfortable—eh ?”” 

«* As you please, sir,”’ replied the tal- 
ler of the gentlemen, a fine dark-haired 
young man, of about twenty-five, or 
perhaps a little less—‘* I believe we 
have no great choice in the matter.” 

«And you, Mr Day, what do you 
think on the subject ?”’ 

“Exactly as Knight does—If you 
like it, we can have no objection.” 

Mr Day was a handsome man, a 
little older than his companion, with 
long light hair and fine restless eyes ; 
and it only depended on the prefe- 
rence a person might have for a dark 
or fair complexion, that would have 
enabled him to decide which of the 
two young men was the finer specimen 
of masculine beauty. The deep dark 
eyes of Knight illumined with strange 
light the sallow shades of his perfectly 
chiselled features, and his soft melan- 
choly smile harmonized well with their 
subdued expression. The fine open 
countenance of the other was joyous 
as bright eyes and happy looks could 
make it; both were exceedingly well 
made, both very fashionably dressed, 
and with that indescribable assemblage 
of qualities of face, figure, and appear- 
ance, which convince the most casual 
spectator that the possessor of them is 
agentleman. ‘The senior was one of 
a different sort: he might perhaps be 
a flourishing attorney—a retired apo- 
thecary—an independent preacher— 
or an Oxford coachman (with a share 
in the concern) in his Sunday clothes. 
However this might be, it was very 
evident that his word was law to his 
two companions in the choice of a 


mansion; and accordingly the trio 
proceeded at a rapid pace to Pomona 
Cottage, and were ushered into the 
presence of Mr Riggs. 

That gentleman was surrounded by 
his blooming family, consisting of three 
daughters dressed inall respects so like 
each other, and with such an equally 
divided share of what is called family 
likeness, that it would have required 
almost as long an acquaintance with 
them as their father’s to distinguish 
Miss Julia from Miss Marianne, and 
either or both of them from Miss Ara- 
bella. It was lucky that the share of 
this family property that fell to each 
consisted of a very considerable amount 
of good looks ;—glossy black hair, red 
and white cheeks, full lips and very 
small noses, which compensated for 
their deficiency in size by being of a 
very aspiring nature, especially at the 
point,—were the principal character- 
istics of all the three faces.’ Minute ob- 
servers saw shades of difference be- 
tween the size of the mouths and noses, 
the complexion of the cheeks, and 
the colour of the eyes and hair of the 
different individuals constituting the 
family of the Riggses ; but it is suffi. 
cient for our present purpose to have 
given these particulars, as it will suffice 
to convince the reader that the en- 
trance of two such young gentlemen 
as those we have described was by 
no means an event of small importance 
in the little drawing-room of Pomona 
Cottage. 

‘* Holywell Lodge, sir ?’’—enquired 
Mr Riggs—“ Yes, indeed, sir—as you 
say, sir—won’t you be seated, gentle- 
men? My daughters, gentlemen,—a 
very pretty situation indeed, sir—fur- 
niture good as new—rent very mode- 
rate—to a respectable tenant’’—— 

«And the accommodation?” en- 
quired the senior, 

« Dining-room, parlour, ‘kitchen, 
scullery, five bedrooms, and a loft over 
the stable ;—the rent for threemonths, 
three guineas a-week, — gardener 
kept.” 

‘¢ Is he a strong man ?” 

“‘ Strong—bless ye! Herc’les was a 
joke to him.” 

«¢ And thecellars, my good sir—you 
have not mentioned the cellars yet.” 

s¢ Aha!” chuckled Mr Riggs, whose 
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rubicund countenance showed that the 
cellar was one of the last portions of 
a domicile to which he would be in- 
attentive—‘‘ The main room in the 
whole louse, sit, say I. If that be 
well furnished, sir, we can excuse afiy 
little deficiency in bedroom or par- 
lour.” 

«¢ Then I am to understand they are 
good cellars?” 

“ Oh, capital!—you might stow 
away a dozen pipes.” 

ss And two of them, sir?” 

“ Yes—all binned and divided; a 
regiment of dismounted dray”—— 

* Strong doors—dark and cold— 
you hear, gentlemen.” 

The two young men, who had en- 
tered into conversation with the triad 
of female Riggses, seemed hurt at this 
interruption, and looked at each other 
as if each waited for the other to reply 
to the old gentleman’s question. 
« Oh yes,” at last they both said, and 
turned about to renew their flirtation. 

‘“* Well, since my young friends are 
pleased with the whole house, and you 
give me such good accounts of the 
capabilities of the cellars, I think I 
will accept your terms, Mr Riggs.” 

“Very well, sir—cellars excellent, 
I assure you; and—excuse me the 
liberty, sir—I can recommend you a 
friend of mine—excellent man—bro- 
ther of my wife, sir—the best wine- 
merchant in the county, sir.” 

*¢ Sir, we drink rio wine.” 

“ Brandy ? he sells brandy, sir, 
rum, gin, hollands, whisky, any thing ; 
he has an immense stock—lowest 
prices. I can strongly recommend 
him.” 

** We drink no spirits.” 

«“ Oh !”—— and with this expres- 
sive monosyllable Mr Riggs showed 
very plainly that he was fairly puzzled, 
and could make nothing of a person 
who was so particular about a cellar, 
and yet neither drank spirits nor wine, 
We will not even hint a suspicion that 
he might be somewhat disappointed as 
well as surprised ; as it is no secret 
that Mr Riggs, in right ef his wife, 
became (without a pun) sleeping part- 
ner in the wine trade carried on by his 
brother-in-law, Mr Larkin. We say 
we will not hint our suspicion of such 
a consideration biassing him in his 
recommendation of so near a con- 
nexion’s port and sherry ; for we liave 
a high respect for Mr Riggs, and have 
heard him a hundred times declare 


that he was perfectly disinterested, 
and in fact the purest and most virtu- 
6usof men. This, moreover, was said 
when he was canvassing for a seat in 
our Town-Coungil; and on an occasion 
of such solemnity we ate more pecu- 
liarly bound to believe that he would 
state nothing but the truth. 

“ Oh, papa!” exclaimed the three 
young ladies at once, interrupting 
their father in a deep reverie into 
which he had fallen, when his new 
tenants had taken their leave, —“ he is 
the most beautiful man I ever saw! ” 

“ Be hanged if I think so—neither 
wine nor spirits!—~a very suspicious 
looking man,—I wish I had asked for a 
reference.” 

“ So tall, so graceful, so sweet!” 
continued the three young ladies, in 
attitudes of rapt inspiration, turning 
their eyes up to a little brass hook that 
stuck out ofa little flower in the centre 
of the ceiling. 

“* Such fine black eyes!” said 
Julia. 

sé Black ?” said Marianne, — 
* they’re blue—deeply, darkly, beauti- 
fully blue!” 

« Nonsense, girl—dark, dark as 
starry midnight were his eyes,— 
weren’t they, Arabella?” 

‘“* [thought they were blue.” 

‘© Blue—black !—what the dickens 
arethe girls talking about ?—they were 
grey—little, ugly, sharp grey eyes.” 

“ We are talking of the tall young 
gentleman, papa, in the blue coat,” 
said Julia. ‘* The splendid man with 
long raven hair, How I should like 
to know what his name is!” 

«‘ We were speaking of the beauti- 
ful creature in the black surtout, 
papa,” ifterposed Marianne and Ara- 
bella, in a breath: “ Oh, such a beau- 
tiful smile! such a charming voice! 
I’m certain he sings.” 

« Well, well—never mind whether 
he sings or not,” said the father,— 
“they are to be our neighbours for 
three months: we shall know all about 
them by that time. A cellar with no 
wine! I think I will step over to 
your uncle Larkin’s. There’s some 
mystery about it. Tell your mother 
to get Holywell Lodge in order ; beds 
aired, fires lighted, arid all that. They 
come over and take possession oi 
Monday.” 

A steady old woman, recommfended 
by Mrs Riggs, was speedily installed 
as cook. The gardener was retained 
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in his situation, with the additional 
duty of cleaning knives and shoes}; 
and, in a very short time, Holywell 
Lodge assumed every appearance of 
a comfortable habitation. The cars 
pets were none of the newest; the 
chairs were some of the oldest; and 
an experienced eye might have easily 
detected the difference between a 
‘furnished cottage,” and a cottage 
furnished ; but yet, with the aid of 
flashy-coloured papers in ‘the sitting 
rooms, large pier-glass, with only 
two small cracks in it, over the draw- 
ing-room fireplace, and bright red 
covers to the imitation rosewood ta- 
bles, the cottage made a very respect- 
able show. And when the music 
seller from the neighbouring town 
had sent out a beautiful new piano, 
and a large waggon had arrived with 
a multitude of desks, writing-tables, 
and a considerable quantity of books, 
the apartments looked quite a differ- 
ent thing ; and every body declared 
they had had no idea before that Ho- 
lywell Lodge was so very superior a 
place. 

In many eyes in the neighbourhood 
its eemed an actual paradise ; and in 
no eyes had it more decidedly assum- 
ed this character, than in the six very 
bright ones of the three Miss Riggses. 
It is not to be denied, at the same time, 
that the same persuasion pervaded.the 
minds of their cousins, the two Miss 
Larkins; but the means those young 
ladies had of judging were very infe- 
rior indeed to those of their more for- 
tunate relations. They could only 
form their opinions from an outside 
view of the premises, namely, the 
fence wall about six feet high, and a 
distant view of the inhabitants, name- 
ly, a view of them in the front seat of 
the gallery at the parish church; at 
which it was remarked that the con- 
gregation contained a very unusual 
proportion of young ladies, immedi- 
ately after it had got bruited abroad 
that the new tenants had taken pos- 
session of the house, and were regular 
in their attendance at church. This 
was perhaps only a curious coitci- 
dence ; but we can vouch for its be- 
ing the faet; for it is well known to 
the whole parish (to go no farther for 
our proofs than to Mr Larkin’s fami- 
ly itself,) that Miss Anne and Miss 
Matilda Larkin forgot their usual fear 
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of the weather, and once or twice 
eveii hurried over to our morning ser- 
vice in the midst of a pelting shower ; 
a cifcumstance which, a few weeks 
before the incidents we have alluded 
to, would have been considered little 
short of miraculous. In less than @ 
week fromthe day of taking possession; 
any one might have seen upon the lit- 
tle drawing-room mantle-piece a pret- 
ty considerable bunch of cards, con- 
taining, among others, the names of Mr 
Hughes, our attorriey, and Mr Ford, 
his partner, who had also taken the 
opportunity of leaving one at the same 
time with “ Hughes and Ford, Solici- 
tors,” printed in large letters. 

Mr Adams, our surgeon, who was 
like “three single gentlemen rolled 
into one,” or tlie celebrated Caleb 
Quotem, for he filled a multitude 
of different offices; and tried to con- 
dense them all into one magnificent 
denomination by calling himself “ Dr 
Adams, M.D., Surgeon, Apothecary; 
and Accoucheur ;”’ while in very small 
letters at the foot of the card appears 
ed—* N.B. Medicines carefully dis- 
pensed.” It may be remarked, as 
evincing considerable knowledge of 
the world in our worthy doctor, that 
on this occasion, besides his other dis- 
pensings, he dispensed with one of his 
numerous titles or offices, and modest 
ly drew his pen through the word 
“ accoucheur ;” for he very natitrally 
argued that he would probably gain 
in intensity what he lost in extent ; 
and as it was highly improbable the 
new comers would require his services 
in that capacity, they would make it 
up to him by keeping him fully em- 
ployed in all his others: so he read 
up his dog Latin in case he should be 
called on to prescribe, bought a new 
set of lancets, and sent for a fresh 
supply of drugs to the Apothecaries’ 
Hall. 

Mr Larkin, of course; called; and 
said not a word about wine. 

Three or four of our retired mer- 
chants, who had settled in the neigh- 
bourhood, also paid their respects, and 
there was no possibility of disputing 
the fact, that if the old gentleman and 
the two young ones had been so in- 
clined, they might have had invita. 
tions for every day in the week. 
But— 
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Cuap, II. 


Alas! for the young ladies of our 
town—alas! for all the gentlemen we 
have mentioned as having called at 
Holywell Lodge. The inhabitants of 
that mysterious domicile seemed the 
most unsocial of men. The whole 
population of our town and neigh- 
bourhood were inadequate to make 
those recluse spirits “* come when they 
did call on them ;” and at last, though 
the curiosity continued unabated, or if 
possible went on increasing, it seemed 
a settled thing that any intimacy with 
the new tenants of Holywell Lodge 
was not to be thought of. This was 
the final conviction of Hughes and 
Ford, the attorneys ; Dr Adams, M.D., 
surgeon, apothecary and accoucheur ; 
Mr Larkin, the best wine merchant in 
the county, and even of Mr Riggs 
of Pomona Cottage. But in the 
tenderer bosoms of all the female 
Hugheses, Fords, Adamses, Larkins 
and Riggses— 


** Hope, like the glimmering taper’s light, 
Adorn’d and cheer’d the way ; 
And, still as darker grew the night, 
Sent forth a brighter ray.” 


And at last, by sheer dint of wishing, 
hoping, expecting, and resolving, it is 
needless to deny that an acquaintance 
was finally struck up; and it was 
even hinted that two of the Miss 
Riggses had been seen talking to the 
two young gentlemen for more than 
half an hour, one fine September 
evening, in Cauliflower Lane. What 
they said has never been revealed, but 
it soon became very evident that Miss 
Julia and Miss Marianne, the two 
successful candidates, attached a very 
considerable degree of importance to 
the circumstance. They were now 
always seen together—some subject 
of overwhelming interest occupied all 
their thoughts ; and their absorption 
in their mysterious consultations was 
so complete, that they gave the cut 
direct to Mr Thomas Hughes and Mr 
Joseph Adams, whom every body had 
before this time set down as their ac- 
cepted lovers. Cauliflower Lane was 
the scene of their daily perambula~ 
tions, and as it formed one of the 
boundaries to Holywell Lodge, and 
was entered to by a little green door 
from the shrubbery walk, it is not 
surprising that the meetings were seve- 


ral times renewed. It was even ob- 
served by the prying eyes of Miss 
Arabella Riggs, that neither of her 
sisters was in possession of the right« 
hand pink kid glove which—oh, false- 
hood! thy name is woman—they had 
each been presented with a pair of by 
their respective admirers, Messrs 
Hughes and Adams. And one Sunday 
in church there certainly did appear 
something sticking out of the left side 
pocket of the plain waistcoat of Mr 
Day, which she (the said Arabella) 
could swear looked exceedingly likethe 
thumb and forefinger of a lady’s glove. 
But at the distance at which she sat, 
she could not distinguish clearly 
enough to know whose glove it was; 
but that it was a glove—kid leather, 
and pink colour—she was as sure as 
she was of her existence. And where all 
the while was Mr Riggs? That watch- 
ful dragon of the Hesperides waited 
only a favourable opportunity to at- 
tain, if possible, through his daugh- 
ters, the satisfaction of his curiosity. 
** What the devil could the old man 
mean by being so particular about the 
cellars, when he has not ordered a pint 
of any imaginable drink?’’ To solve 
this riddle Mr Riggs would have con- 
sented to his daughters losing both 
their gloves; but, however well ac- 
quainted they might become with 
the two juniors, he did not see any 
better chance of diving into the mys. 
sterious conduct of the elder tenant. 

‘“¢ What are they? Who are they? 
What do they do? These were the 
questions that interfered with the rest 
and equanimity of poor Mr Thomas 
Riggs, and also of Mr Larkin. Night 
after night those indefatigable pur- 
suers of knowledge under difficulties 
repeated the samé questions over their 
wine, over their rum and water, over 
their welsh rabbit and bottled porter ; 
but with no better result. They uni- 
formly made these enquiries, drown 
ing their chagrin in copious floods of 
Guiness, and keeping all steady with 
an extra half pound or two of roasted 
Glo’ster, till the three gentlemen of 
Hollywell Lodge became indissolubly 
connected in their minds with nightmare 
and indigestion. They had sick head- 
aches all the morning, and dreamed 
every night of vast cellars from which 
every vestige of a barrel had disap- 
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peared. Were they a deputation from 
some temperance society ?—a club of 
unprincipled ruffians, who had specu- 
lated deeply in tea and coffee, and 
now cloaked their selfish objects by pre- 
tending a horror of wholesome British 
gin? This also was one of the unan- 
swered interrogatories propounded by 
Riggs to Larkin, and Larkin to Riggs; 
but in this, as in all their other investi- 
gations, ‘* They asked the more because 
they asked in vain.” At last, by means 
of repeated helpings to toasted cheese, 
and an extra allowance of rum and 
water, a new light seemed to break in 
upon Mr Riggs. 

«TI say, Larkin, why did the old 
gentleman ask if Tim Duffy was a 
strong man? It don’t need a man to 
be particularly strong to be a gar- 
dener, does it ?” 

“‘ Did he ask you that?” replied Mr 
Larkin—* you should have said so 
before. What could he mean?” 

Mr Riggs drew the kettle of hot 
water nearer to him, and dropped three 
or four lumps of sugar into his 
tumbler. 

«*T'll tell you what it is—Larkin, I 
don’t half like it—I’ve heard very 
strange things reported of forgers and 
such like. I shall look very sharp to 
the money they pay for Holywell 
Lodge—eh ? what do you think ?” 

*‘ I’ve heard so,” said Mr Larkin, 
calmly ; not, perhaps, wishing to give 
Mr Riggs the triumph of having fa- 
thomed the mystery, though it was 
evident that, in his own mind, he be- 
lieved the murder was out at last. 
«¢ And the cellars, you think, are what 
they keep their tools in?” 

A sagacious nod was Mr Riggs’s 
reply. 

« And Tim Duffy’s strength is re- 
quired for the boxes of false coin?” 

«¢ Why, what else can it be?” said 
Mr Riggs, in whose mind, by this 
time, bare supposition had grown into 
certainty. ‘ What the deuce would 
they need with a cellar, if it wasn’t for 
that ?—or why did they care whether 
Duffy was strong or weak? [hadabad 
sixpence in change from Morrell, the 
grocer, last Monday. I will go up and 
call on the old man to-morrow. It 
won’t do to have a tenant of Holywell 
Lodge hanged. It would sink its 
value a guinea a-week.” And, with 
this magnanimous resolution, the 
gentlemen took one more tumbler a- 
piece, to reward themselves for their 
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perspicacity, and dreamed all night of 
the cellars that used to be formerly 
empty, now filled to the brim with 
light half-crowns and copper sove- 
reigns. 

That morning Mr Riggswas intense- 
ly mysterious all the time of break- 
fast. His body only was present, but 
his thoughts were far away. He scald- 
ed his mouth with the tea, and emptied 
the cream-jug over his French roll. 
His wife was not a person of much 
observation, and was confirmed in her 
enmity to Jamaica rum. The daugh- 
ters were too much engaged in their 
own contemplations to bestow much 
attention on the eccentricities of their 
sire, and all might have passed off 
without any observation, if Mr Rigg’s 
heart had not grown, like Coriolanus’s, 
* too big for what contained it,” and 
had forced him, as his lady would have 
expressed it, to let a bit of the cat out 
of the bag. 

*‘T think I have found them out, 
girls,” he said ; and, with an intuitive 
knowledge of relative pronouns, un- 
known to the slower disciples of Lind- 
ley Murray, they knew in a moment 
who were meant under the monosyl- 
lable them. 

‘«* Have you, indeed, papa? Oh! do 
tellus!’ But Mrs Riggs, like the 
wives of most men of surpassing 
ingenuity, was what is facetiously 
called rather a slow coach, and had to 
be carefully instructed as to the mean- 
ing of the aforesaid pronoun. 

« Oh, mamma,” exclaimed Julia, im- 
patiently, « what can you be thinking 
of ? Papa means the gentlemen atthe 
Lodge—he says he has found them 
out.”’ 

‘* T know he has,” rejoined the ma- 
tron—* he has never found them in— 
nor any body else, except Dr Adams ; 
and he thought them the oddest people 
he ever saw.” 

‘* Well, papa,” struck in Miss Ma- 
rianne, * who are they? Oh, lamso 
impatient !” 

‘‘ T’ll tell you more of it in an hour 
ortwo. I’m going up to call, and I 
shall insist on having an explanation 
of the whole business.”’ 

The red cheeks of the two elder 
Miss Riggses grew still redder. 

«* Dear!—what business, papa?’? 

« Why, that cellar, to be sure,” re- 
plied Mr Riggs, to their evident relief 
—for certain thoughts of Cauliflower 
Lane, and right-hand gloves, had sug- 
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gested themselves to the young ladies, 
when they heard their progenitor’s in- 
tention to insist on an explanation. 

** The cellars ?—is that all?” 

** Enough, too, or I am much mis- 
taken. But say no more about it now, 
I shall ferret out the whole matter.” 

All the forenoon the ladies were on 
the tenter-hooks of expectation, not 
unmingled with forebodings of some 
very disagreeable discovery. For it 
was evident from their father’s man- 
ner that he did not participate in the 
high idea they entertained of their new 
acquaintance. 

** Oh, Marianne, if he should turn 
out different from what I expect ; and 
I have sent back all Thomas Hughes’s 
letters, and the black silhouette in the 
gilt frame!” 

** And I have done the same to 
Joseph Adams,” replied the younger ; 
‘but where can exist the doubt? They 
tell us they are here disguised, I have 
no doubt they are earls, if the truth 
were known, or sirs, at the very least.” 

* But what can they be here for ?” 
enquired the elder sister, who seemed 
to have some slight misgiving. 

Miss Marianne made no reply, but 
continued looking into the glass with 
redoubled earnestness, and a knowing 
simper passing over her features, show- 
ed that she thought a very satise 
factory answer to her sister’s enquiry 
could be found in the mirror that re- 
fiected the eyes of Marianne Riggs. 

«* And who is the old man they are 
here with?” contiuued Miss Julia. 

** Oh, some dependent of their noble 
house, a squire, or seneschal, or some- 
thing of that kind.” 

‘¢ He seems more like a tutor, or 
family surgeon.” 

“« Oh, never mind what he is—silly 
old fellow—let us put on our bonnets, 
Julia, and stroll out into the lane. I 
wonder if papa will really get in.” 

They just got out in time to see the 
brown coat of their honoured parent 
disappear under the porch of Holywell 
Lodge. 

«* So he has really got admittance. 
How. I wonder what he wili say to 
them ?” 

Half an hour elapsed—three quar- 
ters—an hour—still no Mr Riggs. 

«* I think, Julia,” said Miss Mari« 
anne, “ papa is staying a long time. 
Is it possible they can be saying any 
thing to him on business ?"’ 
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“¢ What business can they have to 
speak on ?” 
** Oh, you know very well,” pouted 


the younger sister in reply. “ Why, 
don’t people always tell one’s father 
all their property, and sign settle. 
ments, and all that kind of thing ? Mr 
Knight talks as if he were very rich; 
he told me once he had fifty elephants- 
load of diamonds alone. Think what 
splendid sets of jewels !” 

«© And Mr Day has spoken to me as 
if he was a man of great power. But 
he has two younger brothers who are 
plotting against him.” 

* Oh, the naughty men ! Thope they 
won’t succeed. But here comes papa; 
let us get round the lodge, as if we 
had been shopping in the village, and 
meet him at the corner.”* 

By this skilful manceuvre the young 
ladies avoided all appearance of hav- 
ing been watching his approach, or of 
having been loitering away their time 
in Cauliflower Lane, and lost not a 
moment in requesting all the informa. 
tion he had picked up in the course of 
his morning visit. 

“Charming men, certainly—very 
charming ; old gentleman away from 
home; first time he has been absent 
for an hour—charming young men,” 

*‘ They are both very handsome, 
pa, ar’n’t they—Mr Knight particu. 
larly ?” 

“‘ Knight— Knight, indeed !” repeat- 
ed the father, contemptuously—* don’t 
talk of knights or baronets either—by 
dad, I shall raise the rent of Holywell 
lodge on the next comers—great hon- 
our !” 

The two sisters nudged each other's 
arms. 

© I knew how it was, Julia,”” whis- 
pered Marianne. 

«And Mr Day?” she continned 
aloud, addressing her father. 

** Day, ha! ha!—stuff—let us hearno 
more about days and nights, unless the 
Deys of Algiers or Knights of the 
Garter. Where’s your uncle Larkin— 
I’ve such news! You're all to go there 
to-night to an evening party—all that 
choose tocome, particularly you two— 
you are to preside at the tea and coffee 
tables—Larkin is to bring his girls, the 
Adamses are all asked—the Fords, the 
Hugheses—I must go and invite them 
all. Run home and tell your mother 
and Arabella—quick, quick !” 

And it needed no great persuasion 
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to make the two young ladies * be 
Merecuries, set feathers to their heels, 
and fly like thought.” Away they 
went to spread the unexpected news ; 
away also went-Mr Riggs to the count- 
ing-house of his brother-in-law Mr 
Larkin; and whatever people after this 
may say of the French Revolution, or 
the earthquake of Lisbon, be sure that 
those were very commonplace occur- 
rences, and created no sensation at all, 
compared to the intense agitation pro- 
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duced by theunexpected tea-party to be 
given by the hermits, as they had been 
nick-named, of Holywell Lodge. The 
whole parish seemed in an ecstasy, and . 
Sarah Brown, our only milliner’s 
young apprentice, was threatened with 
a mortification in her forefinger, she 
pricked it so often in working fast, 
altering gowns and sewing on lace for 
the three Miss Riggses, the two Miss 
Larkins, and one or two others of the 
most elegant of our belles. 


Cuaprter III. 


At half-past seven o'clock the one- 
horse chaise of the King’s Head be- 
gan its multifarious labours. It went 
into Ryder Street, and took up two 
Miss Adamses; then went on to Pro- 
spect Villa, and took up three Miss 
Hugheses, and that was the first cargo 
that arrived. It then returned to 
Prospect Villa for Mr Thomas Hughes 
and his two aunts,—the old gentleman 
wrapping himself upin his greatcoat, 
and proceeding to the Lodge on foot. 
When, by extraordinary activity, the 
chaise had made its eighth or ninth re- 
volution, the party was at last collected, 
and a glittering show they made. 
There were two tables—the one co- 
piously supplied with tea, the other 
with coffee—the only thing not in ex- 
act keeping with the splendour of the 
scene, was the somewhat homely ap« 
pearance of the only domestic who 
waited on this occasion—being our 
old friend Widow Humphries, who 
had been recommended to the old gen- 
tleman on his first arrival. The cups 
and saucers also presented a pleasing 
variety, both in shape and material ; 
for Mrs Riggs, conscious of a slight 
deficiency in those useful articles, had 
borrowed of her neighbours, and sup- 
plied out of her own stores, so that the 
two tables might have been mistaken 
for the show-counters in a china-mer- 
chant’s shop. 

The two young gentlemen received 
the company in a style hitherto un- 
known in our remote and only half. 
civilized town. There was so much 


ease, and at the same time so much 


condescension in their manner, that 
no one could doubt they were lowering 
themselves on purpose to the level of 
their present guests. Indeed, the 
effort was if any thing a little too ap- 
parent, and Mr Thomas Hughes, who 


had reasons of his own, as we are well 
aware, for not being altogether pleased 
with his present entertainers, express 
ed in the ear of Mr Joseph Adams his 
opinion of what he called “ the infer. 
nal patronizing sort of a way them 
two chaps showed off in.” Mr Knight 
was seated in an arm-chair near the 
tea-table, over which presided Miss 
Julia Riggs ; while vis-a-vis to him in 
the other arm-chair Mr Day had taken 
up his position. Some of the ladies 
ventured, far down in the most hidden 
recesses of their minds, to entertain a 
suspicion that it would have been more 
becoming to have offered those hon- 
ourable places to some of the guests 5 
but as to giving utterance to such a 
thought, so much boldness was not 
possessed by the very oldest spinster 
in the somewhat stiff, but highly de- 
lighted company. The hosts were 
certainly both very good-looking, and 
we believe the party were nearly 
equally divided as to which carried off 
the palm—for the wild poetic glanee 
of the darker hero was almost counter- 
balanced by the bright and animated 
expression of the other. Two happier 
girls than Miss Julia and Miss Mari- 
anne Riggs “ ye wadna find in Chris- 
tendie.” Visions of glory crowded on 
their souls. They saw coronets on 
the side of the queen’s-metal teapot, 
and heatd “ your ladyship” even 
when, to prosaic and undreaming ears, 
good widow Humphries said, ‘ Ees, 
miss,” or, “ No, miss.’’ On the right 
hand of Mr Day sat Miss Larkin, on 
his left Miss Westeane Riggs, the 
priestess of the coffee-table. In 
exactly a similar position, between 
Miss Riggs and Miss! Anne Larkin, 
sat his dark-eyed rival, Mr Knight. 
Gradually the ice began to thaw, and 
the stream of conversation to fow-on 
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in its usual channels. The weather 
was discussed—the beauty of the 
neighbourhood—the respective claims 
_ to be considered a Christian Cicero 
of our worthy vicar, and his no less 
worthy curate. Then the party be- 
gan to fall off into little knots; Mr 
Larkin got near his friend Mr Riggs, 
who whispered to him from time to 
time as any new speech or attitude of 
either of the hosts corroborated the 
view he had taken of their rank and 
character, from his interview with 
them in the morning. Mr Larkin, 
however, seemed to continuesceptical; 
and the little short grunt with which 
he received the asseverations of his 
brother-in-law, could only be account- 
ed for by remembering that the cel- 
lars, though no longer filled with false 
money, continued still totally unsup- 
plied with genuine wine. It is a well- 
ascertained fact in natural history, 
that all wine-merchants with whom 
you do not deal, consider you a person 
of infamous character till they have 
very strong proofs to the contrary. 

In the meantime, as if on purpose 
to soothe any feelings of irritation in 
the bosom of the disappointed Mr 
Larkin, the heroes of the evening 
shared their attentions almost equally 
between the fair cousins. 

s¢ T’ll tell you what, brother Riggs,” 
whispered Mr Larkin, “ be dashed if 
I don’t think them fellows are play- 
actors—never saw such mouths and 
gestures since I was born.” 

* I believe they are acting a part,” 
replied Mr Riggs, in a tone of self- 
satisfied mysteriousness, as if he knew 
all about it. 

«¢ Captain Macheath, Ithink, they’re 
practising ; and our daughters are the 
Pollies and Lucies,” continued Mr 
Larkin, uninfluenced by his relative’s 
hints. ‘I declare Julia and he are 
going to sing.” 

Julia Riggs sang pretty well, only 
she never opened her mouth, so that 
her songs had the great advantage 
of nobody knowing in what language 
the words were—the consequence of 
which ignorance was, that every body 
thought she was singing Italian. Mr 
Knight sang admirably, and touched 
the keys with the hand of a master. 

«* Opera is Ais line—that’s very 
clear,” grumbled Mr Larkin—“ the 
other fellow is light and active ; I sup- 

ose he swings on the slack rope !” 

A contemptuous “ psha!” from Mr 


Riggs, was the only answer vouch- 
safed to this depreciating observation, 
The applause was unbounded after the 
song was ended. Mr Day and Miss 
Marianne succeeded in a Scotch tune, 
with variations, where the gentleman’s 
accompaniment on the flute was pro- 
nounced by the company, with only 
one or two exceptions, the finest thing 
they had ever heard. 

‘‘ How about the cellars, brother 
Riggs?” continued Mr Larkin—*‘ have 
you found out any thing about that 
yet?” 

«‘ No—I can’t say I have; but it’s 
all right, I suppose. Lord! Larkin, 
if you knew as much as I do, you 
wouldn’t trouble your head about 
cellars or rope-dancers either.” 

** Well, why don’t you tell me, 
then >” enquired the other. 

“ Time will show. ButI think I 
must go over and speak to MrKnight;” 
and accordingly Mr Riggs moved tos 
wards the dark-eyed gentleman—who 
had resumed his seat, supported as 
before by Miss Julia and her cousin— 
with an air of deference which sur- 
prised the whole company, coming as 


it did from a person so consequential” 


as Mr Riggs, and directed to a young 
man of the not very highly aristocratic 
name of Knight ; the worthy proprie- 
tor addressed his tenant “ just as a far- 
mer might a lord.” 

«* You'll put our girls quite out of 
conceit with their singing, sir,—never 
heard any one sing better than you in 
my; ife—hare you practised it much, 
sir? 

«* Formerly I gang a good deal.” 

“Sang a good deal!” muttered 
Mr Thomas Hughes, who was the 
acknowledged wit of our parish— 
“* thought so, he is so ¢émber tuned.” 

The joke fell ineffectual, for it was 
addressed to the younger Miss Larkin, 
who thought Mr Knight an angel. 

«And your friend Mr Day, sir, 
plays admirably on the flute. I pre-. 
fer him to Hobbs, our schoolmaster, 
who plays the instrument in our music 
loft in church.” 

« He is highly flattered, I have no 
doubt, by your approbation.” 

‘Pray, does the old gentleman, 
your friend, Mr—Mr—hem—lI forget 


his name—does he play, sir?” clomee 


The young man compressed h 


mouth, and rolled his eyes in a mans @ 
ner that made Mr Riggs feel as if he 
had sat down on a galyanic battery—«, @ 
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and whispered, “ He is a dog, sir—we 








are going to put him to death.” 

‘* How?—ha! Isee”—stuttered our 
friend Mr Riggs—* You are jocular 
—very good—ha, ha!” 

«© What are you laughing at ?— 
I tell you ’tis true—the cellars”. 

Mr Riggs impatiently interrupted 
the somewhat slow elocution of the 
young man—* Yes, the cellars—hush, 
Mr Larkin—what were you going to 
say of the cellars ?” 

Mr Larkin had ceased his conver- 
sation, and attended, as the saying is, 
with all his ears; but Mr Knight 
looked suspiciously in the face of Mr 
Riggs, and merely repeated the words, 
‘the cellars”—and with a shudder re- 
lapsed into silence. 

“I say, the lion seems fatigued 
with roaring,” whispered Mr Thomas 
Hughes, who had been also listening 
to the colloquy between Mr Riggs and 
his tenant. ** Confound me, if | would 
stand his airs as your uncle does.”’ 

** Oh, he looks so grand: but why 
do you call him a lion, Mr Hughes ?” 

** He looks a deuced sight more like 
a tiger, I confess, but °"—— 

‘This observation was made in a 
more unguarded tone than the wit had 
hitherto assumed, presuming on the 
general buzz of voices that was going 
on at the time; but unluckily, at that 
very instant, happened one of those 
dead calms that occur unaccountably 
in the midst of the most animated con- 
versations ; and Mr Thomas Hughes, 
very much to his own discomfiture, 
found himself enunciating the sen- 
tence we have just recorded, amid the 
profoundest attention of the whole 
company. 

* Tiger! tiger!”—said, or rather 
howled Mr Knight; ‘they have found 
it—they have found it,”—and, cover- 
ing his face with his hands, he threw 
himself back in his chair. It is im- 
possible to describe the awful effects 
of this unexpected proceeding. Every 
one started up astonished from their 
seats, except Mr Day. That gentle- 
man assumed a more dignified atti- 
tude than before, and ordered the 
party to resume their seats in a sten- 
torian voice, and with a wave of his 
hand, which they found it impossible 
to resist. A deathlike calm succeeded, 
broken only by the sharp quick 
breathing of Mr Riggs, who was of a 
somewhat plethoric habit of body, and 
was not particularly good in the wind, 
especially in cases of great excitement, 
NO, CCLXXXIX, VOL, XLVI, 
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** Don’t look on me with eyes so 
filled with fear,” at last said the ob- 
ject of all this wonder, slowly with- 
drawing his hands, and revealing a 
face now deadly pale, and eyes flash. 
ing with more lustre than they had 
hitherto displayed. ‘ You know me, 
then—you read it in this scowling 
brow—you see it in these fierce eyes. 
Start not—I am master of myself; but 
how came that dull-souled laggard to 
discover my secret?” Three weeks 
have past, and I have preserved it. 
Ihave lived, and thought, and felt like 
other men—other men, did I say ?— 
but what other is like me? Listen, 
then, since concealment is no longer 
possible.” 

The party, particularly Mr Riggs 
and his brother-in-law, obeyed the 
injunction with all their might. 

‘** Now, then,’’ whispered Mr Lar. 
kin, “thesecret of the cellars is coming 
at last.” 

“‘ Four years ago,” continued Mr 
Knight, * we were sitting at tiffin, in 
a tent on the side of the ‘Taptee, 
near Perkassa, when a Bheel brought 
us the unexpected intelligence that a 
majestic tigress was in a nullah about 
two miles to the west. There were 
three of us—and, with a shout of joy 
and triumph, we started to our feet. 
My two friends mounted the only ele- 
phant we had with us, and I leaped on 
Hurkaru, the fleetest and boldest of my 
horses. The Bheel who had made 
the discovery led the way, and his 
companions, spreading themselves on 
each side, kept an attentive look-out, 
in case she should have changed her 
position. When we reached the nul- 
lah, our search was vain; she had 
evidently removed, but so recently, 
that there could be no doubt of our 
speedily discovering her retreat. Long 
and carefully did we explore every 
bush and thicket, till, at last, feeling 
confident she had moved to some con- 
siderable distance, I dashed forward, 
telling my friends on the elephant to fol. 
low. At about a mile from the nullah, 
I came on the brick wall ofan old well, 
and feeling thirsty from the heat of 
the day and the excitement, I flung 

myself from my horse and looked over 
the parapet to see if there was water 
yet remaining; when gazing at me, 
with eyes that illuminated the dark- 
ness of the cavern with sanguine light, 
I saw the object of my pursuit lying 
at full length on the dry chunam. A 
short quick motion of her head and 4 
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twinkle of her eye, showed me it was 
time to retire, and I accordingly leap- 
ed on my trusty steed, and galloped 
furiously back to hurry the advance 
of my companions. My story was at 
first disbelieved; the Bheels even 
maintained she had gone in another 
direction, but I at last persuaded them ; 
we looked carefully to our rifles— 
admonished our attendants to prepare 
for an immediate encounter, and, with 
hearts throbbing with expectation, ad- 
vanced towards the well. She was 
*a magnificent creature, so stately 
and bright.’ She met us with a face 
bold and haughty, as became the jun- 
gle queen. I fired, and the ball evi- 
dently took effect ; for, with a roar and 
a leap high in air, she commenced her 
charge. I galloped to get the elephant 
placed between me and her revenge; 
and, while she followed the flight of 
Hurkaru, two more balls reached her 
in flank from the howdah—but with no 
effect upon her speed. In the mean 
time I had reloaded my rifle, and, as a 
last resource, turned round and faced 
her. She was not a hundred yards 
from me; I saw at every leap the dis- 
tance between us become less and 
less ; but I waited till she should col- 
lect herself for the spring. Curses 
on the terror that took possession of 
my horse! he swerved as I touched 
the trigger ; but too late for his own 
salvation ; the tiger was upon his neck 
in a moment, and, ’mid the howlings 
of the noble animal's rage, and the 
shrieks (for he positively shrieked) of 
the mangled horse, we rolled over and 
over in inextricable confusion. The 
elephant came near; but the tender- 
ness of my friends prevented their 
firing. I had not yet got released 
from the stirrup, and mechanically 
clung to my saddle. My rifle in the 
melée was wrenched from my grasp, 
and I knew that, when Hurkaru had 
expired beneath the morister’s teeth 
and paws, she would satiate her ven- 
geance upon me. I bethought me 
what weapon I could use; and while 
the work of destruction went on, and 
the last struggles agitated the tortured 
frame of my horse, and I felt the ti- 
gress’s hot breath as it steamed out 
from her nostrils, while her jaws were 
buried in her poor victim’s neck, I put 
my hand in my waistcoat, and opened 
the blade of my penknife. The vic- 
tory was at last complete, and the 
tigress drew her blood-dripping mouth 
from the horrible hole she had made 
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in Hurkaru’s neck, and looked at me, 
We were not three feet from each 
other. She looked long and steadily, 
and something came into my heart 
that made me feel I was her master, 
I cast her looks back on her again. 
She growled with pain and anger; 
and laid her paw upon my shoulder, 
I felt not the pain—I was as wild with 
wrath as she was—I answered her 
howls with curses and imprecations ; 
stabbed at her with the knife. I had 
calmness enough to perceive, from the 
weakness of herstroke, that her wounds 
were beginning to take effect ; and I 
felt convinced, if I could defend mys 
self for but a short time longer, she 
would grow faint, and I might yet be 
rescued, I drew back from her as far 
as I was able. She followed slowly, 
painfully, as if one of the bullets had 
pierced her spine. Yet, feeble as I 
myself was from the pain and loss of 
blood from the lacerated shoulder, I 
only succeeded in removing a few 
paces. Slowly but steadily she drag- 
ged herself in pursuit. Where were 
my friends? 1 looked for them, but 
objects were very dim before my be- 
wildered eyes. I thought I heard 
shouts—but nothing distinctly; the 
loud breath of the tigress, and her low 
growls as she crept near me, oblitera- 
ted every other sound. She came 
nearer—nearer! I felt again her hot 
breath upon my face—her paw was 
again lifted to be laid upon my shoul- 
der ; but my courage was now fairl 

roused. I summoned all my streniall 
for the last struggle, and dashed for- 
ward, and succeeded in getting behind 
the forearm, and prevented her turn- 
ing round, by holding the penknife in 
the junction between the neck and ear. 
I dug as deep as possible into her flesh, 
in hopes of hitting upon the vein ; she 
struggled to turn round her head, and 
raised herself half up on her forelegs, 
Again she fell down; but this time 
she rested her weight upon the shoul- 
der she had already wounded. She 
growled as if in triumph; and I 
saw the glimpse of her eye and 
the flash of her white teeth as the 
head came round at last—I aimed at 
her eye, and, in order to shelter my 
head from her jaws, I pressed my 
face close to the wounds I had inflict. 
ed with the knife, and, in the agony of 
my rage and pain, I gnawed her lace- 
rated flesh with my teeth—I howled 
with the rapture of a demoniac as 

drank her hot blood—I drank it; 
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Gods! it was sweeter than nectar to 
my taste. I tore her flesh with my 
teeth, and beat her uselessly with my 
unarmed left hand. My heart became 
filled with pride ;—I knew my situation, 
and yet would not have changed it 
for any the world can offer. I saw 
sights, such as I had never been 
blessed with before ;—I saw my mother 
and sisters, but they all seemed red 
to me as blood. I heard voices that 
spoke kindly to me, but I knew they 
were not human. My friends came 
near me ; they strove to withdraw me 
from the tigress, but I resisted all 
their efforts. Isunk my face deeper 
in the tigress’s flesh, and tore it with 
more resolute fury—'Twas glorious! 
Ha !—who are they that sit glaring 
on me with hot eyes? Are their eye- 
balls redhot iron? How’sthis? Know 
ye not that I am the forest king! 
lord of a thousand jungles !—that I fly 
like a tornado to my revenge—whoo!” 

Mr Riggs and the other gentlemen 
of the party, though in the most dread- 
ful state of trepidation, endeavoured 
to calm the agitation of the ladies. 
Mr Knight continued uttering the 
dreadful yell, and glaring all round him 
as if he was preparing for a spring ; but 
Mr Day sat quietly in his chair. 

“‘ For Heaven’s sake, sir, do speak 
to your friend!” said Mr Riggs. 

‘* Hold off there!” thundered Mr 
Day, ‘* and let me discharge my thun- 
dervolt at the King of the Jungles. 
What! is Jupiter the son of Saturn 
to be insulted here? I am monarch 
of Olympus ; and Pluto and Neptune 
are a couple of infernal thieves. I’m 
eldest son, and heaven goes by entail. 
Hold off, I say, and let me throw my 
bolt at that howling tiger !”” 

He stood up upon his chair, and 
raised his right hand ; but at this mo- 
ment the door opened, and the old 
gentleman made his appearance. 

“ Oho! this is the way, is it? 
Hilloo! Duffy, oring in a couple of 
strait waistcoats and two pair of hand- 
enffs, Down with Jupiter and the 
tiger into the cellars!” 

The arm of Jupiter was paralysed ; 
the howling of the tiger ceased. 

Hats and bonnets were hurried on 
—no leave was taken—not a word 
said. In less than half a minute, there 
was not a member of the party inside 
the gates of Holywell Lodge. 

“ That was what he wanted with 
the cellars, was it?” muttered Mr 
Riggs, in the ear of Mr Larkin, 
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‘I'm blest if he hasn't made Holywell 
Lodge into a madhouse, I shall take 
the constable with me the first thing in 
the morning. You'll come, Larkin?” 

** I shall bring my gun if | do; for 
curse me if I would trust myself within 
a mile of that tiger for fifty pounds.” 

That night their contemplations 
were so momentous, that they sepa- 
rated without their usual potation, 
Miss Julia Riggs and Miss Marianne 
sat up half the night busily employed 
in writing ; and the subject of their 
labours may perhaps be guessed at, 
when we inform the reader that two 
elegantly folded notes were seen next 
morning on their dressing-tables, ad. 
dressed respectively to Mr Thomas 
Hughes and Mr Joseph Adams. With 
the grey dawn Mr Riggs left his 
couch, accompanied by Mr Larkin 
and the constable: he proceeded to 
Holywell Lodge, and knocked autho- 
ritatively at the door. No answer was 
returned; and after repeated attempts, 
with similar unsuccess, they resolved 
to make an entry by the upstairs 
window. This was with some diffi- 
culty effected ; for it is not to be ex- 
pected that an operation promising so 
much danger as perhaps falling into 
the very den of the tiger, or the 
clutches of Jupiter, could be performed 
without sundry misgivings. At last, 
however, an entrance was effected, 
All was silence. 

“IT say, Riggs, they have eloped. 
London thieves, after all! Where are 
the spoons ? 

“‘ They were plated,” answered the 
amazed proprietor. Room after room 
was searched, but no vestige dis- 
covered of the inhabitants. At last, 
as they stood in the most helpless 
perplexity in the lobby, they thought 
they heard groans proceeding from 
the lower story. They descended, 
guided by the sound; and paused at 
the door of the very cellars which had 
given rise to so much conversation. 

“Hush! that is Jupiter howling,” 
said one. 

“No, no; ‘tis the tiger,” said an- 
other. 

Mr Larkin cocked his gun—the con- 
stable grasped his baton—Mr Riggs 
retreated to the foot of the stair. 

‘‘ For the sake of Heaven, open this 
door, we are nearly stifled!” uttered 
a voice. 

“ Are you quiet and peaceablenow?” 
enquired Mr Larkin. 

*« Yes, yes—open, open |” 
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. With some trepidation Mr Larkin 
turned the key, and, to the amaze- 
ment of the three heroes, out walked, 
not Jupiter and the tiger, but the old 
gentleman and Tim Duffy the gar- 
dener. 

«¢ What's the meaning of all this ?” 
enquired Mr Riggs, thunderstruck at 
the apparition. ‘ Are you mad as well 
as the others?—and you, Tim Duffy, 
what are you doing down here ?”’ 

* Shaking with cowld, yer honour, 
and wishing for my breakfast.” 

“ He is a traitor, gentlemen—he 
deserted me last night, when I re- 
quired his help to bind the two pa- 
tients. He turned against me, and 
aided in my incarceration.” 

* Divil a bit; but them gentlemen 
made a fair fight of it, and rouled us 
into the cellar like a couple of empty 
barrels.” 

« The fact is, gentlemen,” resumed 
the liberated tenant, ‘1 am a profes- 
sor of the sanitary art; you have seen 
my advertisements in all the news- 
papers. I am the person who has 
made the noblest, the grandest, and 
most magnificent of human or divine 


discoveries. I can restore a madman 
in less than half a year to the full use 
of his reason; my recipe is infallible, 
my cure certain. Two young gentle. 
men came to me a few weeks ago, and 
told me they required my assistance, 
I undertook their cure. All was go- 
ing on well, till the scene of last night 
destroyed my labours. But I'll catch 
the scoundrels yet ; and if whips and 
chains can be found in England, I'll 
work them!" The old gentleman 
ground his teeth with rage. 

“‘ So you go on the old system— 
touch ’em up with a flogging, eh ?”’ en- 
quired Mr Larkin, not at all prepos- 
sessed in favour of the discoverer, 
‘* I think I’ve heard of you before, sir ; 
and as to the thrashing you received, 
and your night's lodging in the cellar, 
I think it sarved you right.” 

Not much politeness was wasted on 
the professor; he was forced to dis- 
burse for Holywell Lodge, and turned 
out of the premises in a manner which 
would have appeared a little too rough 
in the polished eyes of a court cham- 
berlain. 


Cuaprter IV. 


The tournament at Eglinton Castle 
Collected from all quarters thousands 
of animated spectators, anxious to see 
the dead bones of chivalry endowed 
with new life by the touch of modern 
refinement. Amidst the numberless 
vehicles of all descriptions that rolled 
gaily along the road from Ardrossan 
on the only fair day of the spectacle, 
‘was anondescript vehicle, which might 
have passed either for a post-chaise 
or a family carriage, as you were 
disposed to find fault or not with its 
appearance. It was large and roomy, 
and luckily so, for it contained four 
people—two gentlemen and two ladies 
—and by the glossy white gowns of 
the ladies, and the ditto blue coats of 
the gentlemen, and an indescribable 
look at the same time of the whole 
party, it was very evident that they 
‘were two couples newly married, and 
that this was their marriage jaunt. 
Exclamations of rapture proceeded 
without any apparent interval from 
the two ladies, as knight after knight 

resented himself in the course. At 
ast, when a tall and handsome tilter 
was led up to the throne of the Queen 
of Beauty, and bowed as she smiled 


her approval of his doughty deeds, one 
of the ladies in the nondescript car. 
riage turned still more alarmingly red 
in the face than before, and whispered 
in the ear of her companion— 

‘«¢ Oh, Marianne, don’t yousee him?” 

A warning look from Marianne con- 
veyed a hint to her sister to restrain 
her surprise; but when the next knight 
came forward to receive the prize of 
his achievement, assurance now 
came doubly sure. ; 

‘*?Tis Mr Day!” whispered Mari- 
anne, but Mrs Thomas Hughes took 
no notice; Mr Joseph Adams also was 
luckily of an unenquiring turn of 
mind, and detected no resemblance 
in the gallant cavaliers of the lists 
to the halfwitted inhabitants of Holy- 
well Lodge. 

“* Don’t you think, ducky, you would 
look well in a suit of armour?” said 
Mrs Thomas Hughes, laying her hand 
on Mr Thomas Hughes's shoulder. 

«* I should make a deuced deal be- 
ter appearance in a suit of law,” was 
the reply of the inexhaustible wit; 
** but come along, the rain is coming 
on again, and dinner is ordered at 
Hardrossing at half-past five,” 
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1839.) Napoleon's Telegraph on Montmartre. 


NAPOLEON’S TELEGRAPH ON MONTMARTRE. 


‘‘ Iv my ramblings round Paris during the days of Napoleon, my steps al- 
ways turned, at the beginning or end of my ramble, towards Montmartre, 
and my eyes always to the Telegraph upon its summit. I constantly found a 
number of people lingering there ; watching, like myself, the movements of 
the machine which had sent out so many awful messages in its time. It was, 
of course, especially busy during the foreign campaigns of the great King- 
warrior. Its perfect stillness, until it began its communications ; and then its 
sudden, various, and eccentric movements, of which no cause could be disco- 
vered, and whose purpose was a secret of state; made it to me, and to thou- 
sands of others, the most singular, and perhaps the most anxious of all con- 
templations, at a period when every act of the Government shook Europe.” 
—Ms. Journal. 


I szz thee standing on thy height, 

A form of mystery and might, 

Thou strange, uncouth, and shapeless thing, 
Tossing thy arms with sullen swing, 

Like the bare pinion of some monstrous bird, 
Or skeleton, by its old spirit stirr'd. 


Now to thy long lank sides they fall, 

And thou art but a pillar tall, 

Standing against the deep blue sky ; 

Then, in an instant, out they fly, 

Making orb, triangle, thin curve, and square, 
A thousand mad caprices on the air. 


And wast thou but a toy of state ? 

Thou wast an oracle—a fate ! 

In thy deep silence was a voice. 

And well might all earth’s kings rejoice, 

Thou lone, wild herald of earth's wildest will, 
In the glad hour, when thou, at last, wert still, 


All eyes upon thy tossings gazed, 

Asking what city bled or blazed ? 

All conscious that thy mystic freight 

Was fierce ambition, tyrant hate, 

Darting like flashes from one fiery throne ; 
The secret seen by all, by all unknown! 


Round the wide world that mandate shot, 
Embodied thought, and swift as thought— 
From frozen Pole to burning Line, 

The whole vast realm of ruin thine— 

Death sweeping over sea and mount and plain ; 
Wherever man could slay, or man be slain. 


I saw thee once.—The eve was wild, 

The snow was on the vineyard piled, 

The forest bent before the gale ; 

And thou, amid the twilight pale, 

Towering above thy mountain’s misty spine, 
Didst stand, like some old lightning-blasted pine. 


But evil instinct seem’d to fill 

Thy ghastly form. With sudden thrill 

I saw thee fling thine arms on high, 

As if in challenge to the sky. 

Ay, all its tempests, all its fires were tame 

To thy fierce flight—thy words of more than flame ! 
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The thunderbolt was launch’d that hour,* 
Berlin, that smote thy royal tower } 

That sign the living deluge roll’d, 

By Poland's dying groan foretold. 

One rising sun, one bloody setting shone, 
And dust and ashes were on Frederick's throne ! 


Talk of the necromancer’s spell ! 

In forest depths, in magic cell, 

Was never raised so fierce a storm, 

As when thy solitary form 

Into the troubled air its wild spells hurl’d, 
Thou sullen shaker of a weary world. 


I saw thee once again. ”*Twas morn: 

Sweet airs from summer fields were borne, 

The sun was in the laughing sky ; 

I saw thy startling limbs outfly, 

And felt, that in that hour I saw the birth 

Of some new curse, that might have clouded earth. 


The soundless curse went forth—it pass'd. 

Twas answer’d by the trumpet blast, 

Twas answer'd by the cannon roar, 

Pale Danube, on thy distant shore. 

That sign of woe let loose the iron horde 

That crush’d in gore the Hapsburg helm and sword ! ¢ 


Again I look’d—’twas day’s decline: 

Thy mount was purple with the vine ; 

The clouds in rosy beauty slept, 

The birds their softest vesper kept ; 

The plain, all flowers, was one rich-painted floor, 
And thou, wild fiend, even thou, wast still once more. 


I saw thee from thy slumber start ; 

That blow was, Russia, to thy heart! 

That hour the shaft was shot, that rent 

The curtains of the Tartar tent. 

That voiceless sign to wolf and vulture cried, 
Come to your fiercest feast of Homicide. 


Then swept the sword, and blazed the shell, 
Then armies gave the dying yell ; 

Then burning cities lit the gloom, 

The groans of Empire in its doom! 

Till all was death—then came the final ban, 


And Heaven broke down the strength too strong: for man.t 


Then earth was calm. I saw thee sleep— 
Once more I saw thy thin arms sweep. 
Napoleon’s blazing star was wan ! 

The master of the Talisman 

Was dungeon’d far upon the ocean-wave— 
Thine were the silent tidings of his grave.§ 


ALCMZON. 





* The Prussian war, Oct. 1806. 

+ The Austrian war, begun April 1809, 
{ The Russian war begun, May 1812. 

§ Death of Napoleon, 1821. 
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The Crowning of Oharlemagne. 


THE CROWNING OF CHARLEMAGNE, 


Ow the death of Pope Adrian the First, his nephew had been set aside 
for Leo, a priest of the Lateran. The election was met with the usual vio- 
lerice of those times ; the partisans of the defeated candidate attacked the new 
Pope in one of his processions, swept his guards before them, and beat him- 
self, until they thought that they had killed him. But he recovered, and 
made his complaint to Charlemagne, then at the head of an army in the north 
of Germany. Already the first soldier of Europe, he instantly seized on the 
opportunity of administering the affairs of Italy—marched with an overwhelm- 
ing force to Rome. The multitude met him in grand procession, and, with 
the ejected Pope in his train, he entered the city, and drove his opponents into 
exile. The Emperor, in Italy, had hitherto borne only the title of * The 
Great Patrician.” But on Christmas day, a.p. 8C0, mass was celebrated 
with peculiar pomp in St Peter’s; and while Charlemagne knelt at the Papal 
feet, in his patrician robe, Leo suddenly arose and placed on his head a dia~ 
dem, and the Emperor was hailed by the whole assemblage, as “ the most 
pious Augustus, crowned by God, the great and pacifie Emperor of the Ro- 
mans. 

The power of this mighty master of European dominion thenceforth lent an 
irresistible superiority to the Papal influence: the army of Charlemagne was 
virtually the army of the Pope ; there were but two steps more to supremacy, 
and both were accomplished,—the election of the Popes without the consent 
of the German Emperor, and the extension of their temporal dominion over 
Christendom—the former by Gregory the Seventh, (A.D. 1073,) the latter 
by Innocent the Third, (A.D. 1198.) 

























Mipnicut sits upon the sky: 
Yet among thy myriads, Rome, 
Sinks to rest nor foot nor eye; 
Steps are hurrying through the 
gloom, 
Lights from roof and wall are 
hung, 
Clangs the bell’s unwearied tongue. 


Through the streets the human tide 
Rushes, from the princely hall, 
From the hovel at its side, — 
Mitre, banner, tissued pall, 
In the blaze, now seen, now lost, 
Roll, like barks by tempests tost. 


On the dark and dewy air, 
Comes the trumpet's stirring swell ; 
Comes the broken chant of prayer ; 
Comes the proud cathedral’s peal ;—~ 
Mingling like the distant roar 
Of ocean heaving on its shore. 


Still rolls on the living stream, 
Prince and peasant, serf and mime, 
Like the figures of a dream, 
All uncheck'd by space or time, 
As if earth had oped her womb, 
Thy exhaustless myriads, Rome! 


Onward to the Volscian hill 
Sweep on foot and horse the throng ; 
From the rolling column still 
Echo prayer, and shout, and song, 
Every eyeball’s eager gaze 
Fixing on the mountain's blaze. 


There, on high, like watching stars, 
Shine the camp-fires of the Gaul, 
Glittering on the brazen cars, 
Glitteringon the standards tall, 
On the cuirass and the chain, 
Burnish’d helm and silken vane. 


There around the ruddy flame, 
Sit thy warriors, old Martel! 
Many a bold and haughty name, 
By the Moor remember’d well, 
When, with bloody spur and rein, 
He fled thy field of death, Tou- 
raine. 


On that wild and glorious day,* 
Thick as reeds by storms o’er- 
blown, 
Rank on rank the Moslem lay ; 
There the Caliph léft his throne 
There the Emir's dying yell, 
Told thy triumph, old Martel! 





* The great battle of Tours, in which Charles Martel, at the head of the French 


chivalry, drove the Moors from France, 
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Wanes the hour—night’s veil is drawn, 
Sink the planets, one by one, 
Earth awakes, ‘tis lovely dawn! 
Sweet and fresh the morning shone. 
Rich with life the breezes 
blew, 
From the thickets steep’d in 
dew. 


Proud pavilions, through the haze, 
Gleam like pyramids of snow ; 
Glowing in the golden rays— 
But one standard’s broader flow, 
One vast eagle’s shadowy wings, 
Marks thy palace, King of Kings! 


Now the huge imperial hive 
Downward pours its fiery swarms; 
All the mountain seems alive, 
Thick with banners, thick witharms, 
Rushing from the marble height, 
Like a cataract of light! 


In their centre rides a form, 
Circled by his kingly peers, 
Soul of council, battle’s storm, 
Sun of his surrounding spheres ! 
Rise the shouts from mount and 
plain, 
** Charlemagne! mighty Charle- 
magne ! 


By his side an ancient priest 
Rides, with humble garb and brow, 
Clasp’d his hands upon his breast, 
On his lips the mutter’d vow— 
Pilgrim, thine’s a stately home ; 
Exiled Leo comes to Rome ! 


O'er the * Eternal City’s” walls 
Rising, like a dome of gold, 
Capitol of Capitols ! 
Where a thousand years have roll’d, 
And a thousand roll’d in vain 
Shines St Peter's giant fane! 


On they march, to clashing swords, 
Grecian cymbal, Frankish horn, 
Priestly chanting, shouting hordes ; 
Wildly shall the age unborn 
Weep the pageant of that hour— 
Rome, the birthday of thy power! 


Now they reach the Temple gate; 
Back the brazen barriers wheel. 
*T was the hour of Europe’s fate! 
Slavery—then was set thy seal! 
Knowledge—then was shorn thy 
plume! 
Freedom — then was dug thy 
tomb! , 


Yet all pomps that lure the eye— 

Yet all bonds that bind the soul,— 

Painting’s glorious mystery, 

Strains that on the spirit stole, 
Jewell’d blaze, and shapes divine, 
Stoop’d the world before the 

shrine. 


For the tinsel on his brow, 
There the Great Patrician gave 
The sovereignty of all below! 
Earth, a dungeon or a grave. 
Charlemagne, thou hast gain’d 
a crown ! 


Poprr, THE LIVING WORLD’S THINE 


own |! 
ALCMZON. 
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Have you read Ossian? 


HAVE YOU READ OSSIAN ? 


Ay—here is Dr Blair’s celebrated 
*¢ Critical Dissertation,” which in our 
teens we read with devoutest faith, 
undoubtingly believing with the ven- 
erable sage—the good old boy—that 
Homer and Virgil, though the gods of 
our young idolatry—sunbright both, 
in the golden morn of our imagination 
—were not greater or more glorious 
*¢ orbs of song” than our own Ossian. 
Was that belief delusion all? Arethe 
Songs of Selma but unmeaning words 
idle as the inarticulate winds, the 
murmurs of the Harp and Voice of 
Cona? Let us return, if we can, to 
our old creed—let us abjure, if we 
can, the folly of wisdom—let us en- 
joy, if we can, though it be but for 
an hour, the bliss of ignorance at the 
feet of the simplest of all Professors 
that ever lectured on Rhetoric and 
Belles- Lettres. 

Whether “ Fingal fought and Ossian 
sung” in the second century, and these 
' be, indeed, the veritable songs; or 


Macpherson, from a few fragments of 
no great antiquity, floating on the 
breath of tradition, conceived the idea 
of his splendid forgeries, the Critical 
Dissertation, look at it in what light 
you will, is nothing less than a moral 


and intellectual phenomenon. Yet it 
gave the law to all Europe. The 
finest spirits on the Continent, fortified 
by it in their admiration of the genius 
displayed intheseextraordinary poems, 
set no bounds to their enthusiasm, and 
Ossian in France, Germany, Italy, was 
all the rage. 

In our own country one seldom now 
hears the name; and the rant, bombast, 
and fustian of Macpherson, have long 
been the ridicule, not merely of our 
critics but some of our greatest living 
poets. Wordsworth even waxes witty 
—and exclaims, * All hail! Macpher- 
son! hailtothee, sire of Ossian! The 
phantom was begotten by the snug 
embrace of an impudent Highlander 
upon a cloud of tradition—it travelled 
southward, where it was greeted with 
acclamation, and the thin consis- 
tence took its course through Europe 
upon the breath of popular applause.” 
He then speaks scornfully of “ the 
disinterested Gael, who, like Lear, 
gives his kingdom away, and is con- 
tent to become a pensioner upon his 


own issue for a beggarly pittance.” 
That is coming it rather strong ; for 
Macpherson was a man of genius, and 
all the world has allowed that therg 
is poetry in the pseudo-Ossian. 
Wordsworth says, ‘‘ that having had 
the good fortune to be born and reared 
in a mountainous country, from my 
very childhood I have felt the false- 
hood that pervades the volumes im- 
posed upon the world under the name 
of Ossian.. From what I saw with 
my own eyes, I knew that the ima- 
gery was spurious. In nature every 
thing is distinct, yet nothing defined 
into absolute independent singleness. 
In Macpherson’s work it is exactly 
the reverse; every thing (that is 
not stolen) is in this manner defined, 
insulated, dislocated, deadened—yet 
nothing distinct. It will always be 
so when words are substituted for 
things. To say that the characters 
never could exist—that the manners 
are impossible, and that a dream has 
more substance than the whole state 
of society as there depicted, is doing 
nothing more than pronouncing a 
censure which Macpherson defied ; 
when with the steeps of Morvern 
before his eyes, he could talk so 
familiarly of his car-borne heroes 
of Morvern, which, if one may judge 
from its appearance at the distance of 
a few miles, contains scarcely an acre 
of ground sufficiently accommodating 
for a sledge to be trailed along its 
surface.” Wordsworth quotes a sin- 
gle description, as an instance of what 
he means—and in proof that all the 
imagery in Ossian is spurious ; but that 
will never do ; even true poets some- 
times miss it—and then Macpherson 
was such a confirmed mannerist, and 
so proud of his manner, that he fre- 
quently kept jot, jotting down images 
just as they came to hand—and their 
variety is not great—at the time un- 
affected by that feeling of the beauti- 
ful, which nevertheless belonged to 
his nature, and. which has infused the 
finest poetry into many of his descrip- 
tions of the wilderness. He also was 
born and bred among the mountains ; 
and though he had neither the poeti- 
cal nor the philosophical genius of 
Wordsworth, and was his inferior far 
in the perceptive, the reflective, and the 
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imaginative faculties, still hecould see, 
and feel, and paint too in water-colours, 
and on air-canvass—and is one of the 
masters. ‘ From the paucity of the 
images and interests introduced,” says 
William Howison finely, in his strange 
volume, “ The Contest of Twelve 
Nations,” “Ossian approaches nearest, 
of all the poets, to a generalized uni- 
formity of strain, and becomes mono- 
tonously pathetic. The characters of 
his heroes want discriminating traits. 
The beauty of the composition results 
from the feeling which has once com- 
menced being never afterwards inter- 
rupted. The ghosts appear to exist 
in a state of unchangeable sadness, 
and every scene has nearly the same 
parts, a few separate trees, a torrent, 
a deer or two passing by the grey 
stones which mark the grave of a hero, 
and in the air, a profusion of mists, 
which reconcile the rest of the land- 
scape to one tone.” Wordsworth does 
not seem to know that Morvern of old 
comprehended a greater extent of ter- 
ritory than now belongs to it; but he 
may rest assured that, in the region 
that bore that name, sledges have 
been seen for centuries, in their season, 
rattling along at rail-road speed. 
Malcolm Laing himself, speaking of 
the ancient Caledonians, says, ‘ their 
ears are infallible marks of a pastoral 
nation recently migrating ;” so the 
argument against the existence of car- 
borne heroes is not tenable, drawn 
from the unequal surface of Morvern. 

The poet Gray fell into the delu- 
sion—if delusion it be—and in his 
letters frequently expresses his won- 
der and delight in the beautiful and 
glorious inspirations of the Son of 
the Mist. Scott, in an interesting 
letter to Anna Seward, says, (see 
Life, vol. ii.) —* Ossian and Spenser 
were the two books which the good 
old bard (Blacklock) put into my 
hands, and which I devoured rather 
than perused. These tales were for 
a long time so much my delight, that 
I could repeat, without remorse, whole 
eantos of the one, and duans of the 
other ; and woe to the unlucky wight 
who undertook to be my auditor, for, 
in the height of my enthusiasm, I was 
apt to disregard all hints that my re- 
citations became tedious. It was a na- 
tural consequence of progress in taste, 
that my fondness for these authors 
should experience some abatement. 
Ossian’s poems, in particular, have 


Have you read Ossian ? 








[Nov. 
more charms for youth than for a more 
advanced stage. The eternal repeti- 
tion of the same ideas and imagery, 
however beautiful in themselves, is 
apt to pall upon a reader whose taste 
has become somewhat fastidious ; and 
though I entirely agree with you, that 
the question of their authenticity 
should not be confounded with that of 
their literary merit, yet scepticism on 
that head takes away their claim for 
indulgence as the productions of a 
barbarous and remote age ; and what is 
perhaps more natural, it destroys that 
feeling of reality which we should 
otherwise combine with our senti- 
ments of admiration. .... Mac- 
pherson was a Highlander, and had 
his imagination fired with the charms 
of Celtic poetry from his very infancy. 
He knew, from constant experience, 
that most Highlanders, after they have 
become complete masters of English, 
continue to thinkin theirown language; 
and it is to me demonstrable that Mac- 
pherson thought almost every word of 
Ossian in Gaelic, although he wrote it 
down in English, . . . . These 
circumstances gave a great advantage 
to him in forming the style of Ossian, 
which, though exalted and modified 
according to Macpherson’s own ideas 
of modern taste, is in great part cut 
upon the model of the tales of the 
Sennachies and Bards. . . . Mac- 
pherson, in his way, was certainly a 
man of high talents, and his poetic 
powers are honourable to his country, 
as the use which he made of them, and 
I fear his personal character in other 
respects, was a discredit to it.” Boys 
and virgins! you will not slight the 
songs that young Walter loved. 

But let us talk together about the 
Doctor. How could such poetry be 
the product of a barbarous age ? 

‘‘ Barbarity,” saith he, “I must 
observe, is a very equivocal term; 
it admits of many different forms 
and degrees; and though, in all 
of them, it excludes polished man- 
ners, it is, however, not inconsistent 
with generous sentiments and tender 
affections. What degrees of friend- 
ship, love, and heroism, may possibly 
be found to prevail in a rude state 
of society, no one can say. Astonish- 
ing instances of them, we know from 
history, have sometimes appeared ; 
and a few characters, distinguished by 
those high qualities, might lay a foun- 
dation for a set of manners being intro- 
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duced into the Sones or THE Banps, 
more refined, it is probable, and exalted, 
according to the usual poetical license, 
than the real manners of the country.” 
That is an excellent observation; poets 
are not mere historians or statists—they 
beautify what they record, and all 
that is so recorded shines lovelier and 
lovelier, before the eyes of each suc- 
ceeding generation, through the mist 
of years. And thus the genius even 
of a rude people, continually gathering 
power, may far transcend all sur- 
rounding realities; till, effulging with 
an almost miraculous splendour in 
some one gifted spirit—as an Ossian 
—it gives to future times of highest 
civilisation, in traditionary inspira- 
tions, assurance of a great poet sing- 
ing in the early dawn. 

«© There are,” saith the Doctor, 
* four great stages through which 
men successively pass, in the progress 
of society. The first and earliest is 
the life of hunters; pasturage suc- 
ceeds to this, as the ideas of property 
begin to take root ; next agriculture ; 
and lastly, commerce. Throughout 
Ossian’s Poems we plainly find our- 
selves in the first of these periods of 
society; during which hunting was 
the chief employment of men, and the 
principal method of their procuring 
subsistence. Pasturage was not, in- 
deed, wholly unknown, for we hear 
of dividing the herd in case of a di- 
vorce ; but the allusions to herds and 
to cattle are not many, and of agri- 
culture we find no traces. No cities 
appear to have been built in the terri« 


/ tories of Fingal. No arts are men- 
' tioned, except that of navigation and of 


working iniron. Every thing presents 
to us the most simple and unimproved 
manners. At their feasts the heroes 
prepared their own repasts; they sat 
round the light of the burning oak; 
the wind lifted their locks, and whistled 
through the open halls. Whatever 
was beyond the necessaries of life was 
known to them only as the spoil of the 
Roman province—the gold of the 
stranger—the lights of the stranger— 
the steeds of the stranger—the chil- 
dren of the rein.” And he adds— 
«* Every where the same face of rude 
nature appears; a country wholly un- 
cultivated, thinly inhabited, and re- 
cently peopled.” All this we once be- 
lieved—and it may beall true—but how 
happened it that the natives were all 
hunters? and that they never thought 
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of asking themselves if there might not 
be edible creatures in their rivers, 
lochs, and seas? Sure, they must have 
seen the salmon leaping up waterfalls 
with their tails in their mouths— 


‘* The pellochs rolling in their mountain 
bays,” 


and shoals of bottle-nosed whales wal« 
loping shorewards before the storm, 
Angling may have been too recondite 
an idea for such a simple people; but, 
with spears in their hands, how could 
they avoid the discovery of the dister ? 
How could they, acquainted as they 
were with “ navigation and workin 
iniron,” escape the use of hook and line? 
Even nets—made of hair from the tails 
of the “steeds of thestranger”—might, . 
one would think, have fallen within the 
range of their inventive genius. We 
can with difficulty imagine a nautical 
nation without some sort of fisheries. 
There must have been herrings in those 
days —even Lochfines— and it is 
hard to believe that there might not 
have been rizzar’d haddocks. It is 
strange that a Scotch philosopher like 
Dr Blair should have forgot “ the 
fisher state.” Is it credible that a — 
hungry people should for ages have 
neglected the whole finny race? That 
it should never have occurred to the 
most ingenious of the heroes, or of 
their tails, to place an iron-pot under 
a salmon-leap ?—or to take up a chance 
fish, who had unwittingly flung himself 
out of the water on the bank, and try 
what sort of eating might prove the 
monarch of the flood, even when raw ? 
At a feast of shells a haunch of veni. 
son would have been fitly faced by a 
cut of salmon. 

‘“‘ Pasturage,” the Doctor says, 
*¢ was not indeed wholly unknown, for 
we hear of dividing the herd in the 
case of a divorce.” That passage in 
‘Ossian we do not at this moment re- 
member—and we are sorry to think 
that there was such a law. Was it 
customary to insert a clause to that 
effect in marriage-settlements? If so, 
then pasturage, so far from being 
* not wholly unknown,” must have 
been universally prevalent; and we 
must believe nowte to have usually 
constituted the bride’s tocher. At 
no time could all the mountains have 
been covered with wood ; the pastu. 
rage, as high up as some fifteen hun- 
dred or two thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, must always have been 
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succulent ; and once introduced, there 
is no setting bounds to the propaga- 
tion of red and black cattle of a small- 
ish size, running, when gralloched, 
from ten to twenty stone, the sweetest 
perhaps of any, almost as fine flavour- 
ed as deer. 

With regard to agriculture, it is 
true that ** we find no traces of it”’ in 
Ossian. Of what, then, think ye, 
did they -brew beverage for the 
“‘ Feast of Shells?” Strong drink they 
had—and we shrewdly suspect it was 
Glenlivet. There must have been, 
depend on’t, bonnie riggs o’ barley 
here and there amang the bloomin’ 
heather—and not in fear of the excise- 
man, but simply because in nature it 
is best, not unfrequent, in solitary 
places, the sma’ still faintly tinging 
the desert air with its salutary peat- 
reek. 
Of fowling, there are no traces in 
Ossian, any more than of fishing ; but 
as bows and arrows were in the hands 
of all, even of the females, an occa- 
sional whawp—shy bird though it be 
—must have been shot sitting on the 
moor; and now and then, surely, a 
heedless capercailzie, in breeding time, 
brought down from his pine-top. 
** The birds and animals of the coun- 
try,” saith the Doctor, ‘‘ were proba- 
bly not numerous; and his acquaint- 
ance with them was limited, as they 
were little subjected to the uses of 
man.” The Doctor is here account- 
ing for the scanty notices of natural 
history in Ossian’s poems; but we 
have an eye to the table or genial 
board. ‘ Some comparisons,” he says, 
*¢ are taken from birds and beasts; as 
eagles, sea-fow], the horse, the deer, 
and the mountain-bee ;” and honey, 
therefore, we may remark, they no 
doubt had in abundance. Glenlivet, 
we have seen, was not wanting—and 
of that amalgamation is Athole-brose. 

We hold, then, for reasons now 
shortly assigned, that the Fingallians, 
at whatever era they flourished, though 
perhaps not amply provided with, 
were far from being destitute of fish 
and fowl—without puzzling the ques- 
tion with poultry ; and that, in addition 
to roe and red deer, they had cattle, 
probably sheep, and certainly goats. 
They were a people in the fishing, 
fowling, hunting, and herding state ; 
and it is not easy to imagine a state 
more favourable for poetry. 

Let it not be said that these asser- 


tions are mutely contradicted in Ose 
sian’s poems. Ossian was not a grazier 
—therefore his talk is not of bullocks, 
Deer-hunting, in all its branches, 
must have been well known to him; 
but he did not write for the Sporting 
Magazine—therefore he but shows us 
* the hunter of deer and the warrior,” 
with his gray dogs—and we imagine, 
in all its forms, the chase— 


‘¢ High mirth of the desert, fit pastime for 
kings !” 


There is nothing heroic in fishing, 
nor in cooking or eating fish, nor in 
sheep-shearing, nor in sheephead and 
trotters ; nor in a hundred other use- 
ful arts and occupations then rife, but 
of which the old-blind bard deigns not 
to sing the praises to his harp, vocal 
but to those of the mighty. 

The Doctor says truly, “ that no 
cities appear to have been built in the 
territories of Fingal.” It is no such 
easy matter to build a city ; but there 
were—for there must have been— 
clachans. We areall of us by nature 
gregarious; and we defy the human 
mind to imagine Morvern dotted but 
with single huts, with here and there a 
hall. Bothies—shiellings—hovels — 
huts—there were, single or in pairs—. 
and far and high aloof; nor uninha- 
bited the caves facing mountain or 
sea; but many and many a low turf- 
roofed village laughed by loch or river- 
side ; and so far from being “ recently 
peopled,” as the Doctor affirms, the 
natives were indigenous to a degree, 
and had lived there since a few ages 
after the Judgment of the Flood. 
Neither do we believe with the Doctor, 
that “the wind whistled through the 
open halls.” From time immemorial 
cozy have been the Highland huts ; 
and though the windows of the halls 
were not glazed in Fingal’s time, the 
nobles were not such ninnies as not to 
weather-fend them—perhaps with furze 
—against wind and snow. It seldom 
blows—even in the Highlands—at once 
from all the airts; and in the lea of 
the hurricane, the bard embowered 
could smite, with unruffled hair, his 
harp to the deeds of the heroes. 

The Doctor believes that Fingal 
licked the Romans as they never had 
been licked in their born days—and 
without especial wonder. ‘ He was 
enriched with the spoils of the Roman 
province’’—he “ was ennobled by his 
victories” over them—from them he 
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won gold, and “lights,” and horses— 
so that his “* age was an era of dis- 
tinguished splendour in that part of 
the world.” His success in war was 
as admirable—more it could not be— 
as his moderation in peace. His 
** country was wholly uncultivated, 
thinly inhabited, and recently peo- 
pled.” “ His armies seem not to have 
been numerous,” and his battles with 
kindred tribes ‘ were disorderly, and 
terminated, for the most part, by a per- 
sonal combat, or the wrestling of the 
two chiefs ;” yet he routed the Roman 
legions, plundered the Roman pro- 
vince ; and then, with gold galore, and 
captive cohorts, “the desert,” says 
Fingal, ‘is enough for me, with all 
its woods and deer.” ‘ The great 
objects pursued by heroic spirits,” says 
the Doctor with much animation, “ was 
to receive their fame ;”’ that is, to be- 
come worthy of being celebrated in 
the songs of bards, and ‘‘ to have their 
name inscribed on the four gray 
stones.” Elated by the grandeur of 
the Ossianic songs, the Doctor goes 
at once to the fountain-head of unin- 
spired poetry. 


“As Homer is, of all the great 


poets, the one whose manner, and 
whose times, come the nearest to 
Ossian’s, we are naturally led to run a 
parallel, in some instances, between 
the Greek and the Celtic bard.” The 
times of Homer do not seem to us to 
have borne a very close resemblance 
to those of Ossian as above described 
py the Professor—nor the times of 
Trenmor, great-grandfuther of Fingal, 


to those of Peleus, father of Achilles. - 


The good Doctor. candidly admits, 
while “ running his parallel,” that 
** Homer lived in a country where 
society was much farther advanced ; 
he had beheld many more objects— 
cities built and flourishing—laws in- 
stituted ; order, discipline, and arts de- 
gun. His field of observation was 
much larger and more splendid, his 
knowledge of course more extensive, 
his mind even, it shall be granted, 
more penetrating.” Homerlived, we 
believe, some considerable time after 
the fallof Troy. Such acity as Troy 
would have astonished Ossian not a 
little—particularly in the Highlands. 
Nor were the Trojans any more than 
the Greeks “ ir the hunter state.” A 
few generations after the sack of Ilion, 
‘ order, discipline, and the arts,” had 
not only begun,” as the Doctor 
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candidly admits, but they had really 
made very respectable progress,—and 
as Homer appears to have been a great 
traveller and voyager, he assuredly had 
a “ larger field of observation” than 
Ossian, who had probably never been 
farther from home than to the north 
of Ireland and some of the Orkneys, 
If this be “running a parallel,” we 
should have liked to see the Doctor 
*€ reasoning in a circle.” How, then, 
does the Doctor get out of the scrape? 
With boldness and agility—in a 
rude age and country, though the 
events that happen be few, the undis- 
sipated mind broods over them more ; 
they strike the imagination, and fire 
the passions in a higher degree ; and, 
of consequence, become happier mate- 
rials to a poetical genius, than the 
same events scattered through the 
wide circle of the more varied actions 
of cultivated life.” If Ossian’s ideas 
and objects be less diversified than 
Homer’s, they are all, however, of the 
kind, best fitted for poetry—the bra- 
very and generosity of heroes, the 
fondness of lovers, the attachment of 
friends, parents, and children. There- 
fore, though there can be “ no parallel 
run” between the Greek and Celtic 
Bard, it turns out that Ossian was 
more fortunately born and bred than 
Homer—and that Fingal is at least 
as great an Epic as the Iliad. 

“‘ Fingal is an epic’”—so say—not 
we, nor any friend of ours in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, but James Mac- 
pherson and Hugh Blair. Hugh Blair 
declares, ** that to refuse the title of 
an epic poem to Fingal, because it is 
not, tn every little particular, exactly 
conformable to the practice of Homer 
and Virgil, were the mere squeamish- 
ness and pedantry of criticism. Exa- 
mined even according to Aristotle’s 
rules, it will be found to have all the 
essential requisites of a true and re- 
gular epic.”” Nor ought this to asto- 
nish us, quoth the Doctor, for Homer 
knew no more of the laws of criticism 
than Ossian. Guided by nature, he 
composed in verse a regular story, 
founded on heroic actions, which all 
posterity admired. Aristotle, with 
great sagacity and penetration, traced 
the causes of this general admiration 
—deduced the rules which poets ought 
to follow, who would wish to write 
and please like Homer, and to a com- 
position formed according to such 
rules he gave the name of an epic 
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m. Aristotle studied nature in 
omer—Homer and Ossian both write 
from nature. No wonder that among 
all the three there should be such 
agreement and uniformity. 

This is making short work of the 
matter—the argument is unanswerable 
—and whoever wonders at the crea- 
tion, under any circumstances, of an 
epic poem—equal in grandeur to the 
Iliad—can know as little of Aristotle’s 
rules as of the laws of human nature 
—and must have yet to learn the dis- 
tinction between poetical genius and 
philosophical criticism ! 

The honest man then sets seriously 
to work to show that the epic poem, 
Fingal, is superior to the lliad—for 
that in it is better preserved the unity 
of the epic action, which of all Aris- 
totle’s rules is the chief. “It is a 
more complete unity than what arises 
from relating the actions of one man, 
which the Greek critic justly cen- 
sures as imperfect—it is the unity 
of one enterprise, the deliverance of 
Ireland from the invasion of Swaran.” 
What is the wrath of Achilles— 
with all its woes—the Will of Jove— 
to such “a one end” as this? It 
sinks into absolute insignificance— 
and we pity the poor poem for ending 
with the funeral of Hector the tamer 
of horses. Then, “no double plot 
is carried on,” as in the Iliad; and 
all the “ parts unite into a regular 
whole’’—there having been but one 
Ossian, but many Homers. But not 
only “ is unity of subject maintained, 
but that of time and place also. The 
Autuman is clearly pointed out as the 
season of the action, and from begin- 
ing to end the scene is never shifted 
from the heath of Lena along the 
sea-shore.” We were not aware that 
Aristotle had insisted on unity of time 
and place as essential in the construc- 
tion of an Epic Poem. That it was 
in Autumn that Ireland was delivered 
by Fingal from the invasion of 
Swaran, is a fact that does not of itself 
affect us with high patriotic ardour— 
nor can we prefer the heath of Lena, 
which we believe is in Ulster, as the 
scene of an Epic poem—to the Troad. 
** The duration of the action in Fingal 
is much shorter,” observes the Doctor, 
** than in the Iliad or the Aneid;” 
and here we naturally expect him to 
say, much better too—but he is too 
deep read in Aristotle to make sucha 








‘sure there may be shorter as well as 
longer Epic poems ; and if the au. 
thority of Aristotle be also required 
for this, he says expressly that the 
Epic composition is indefinite as to its 
time of duration.” The action of the 
Iliad lasts, the Doctor says, only forty. 
seven days—of the Aneid a year— 
of Fingal—so far as we see—four days 
and a half—quite sufficient for the 
deliverance of such an island as Ire- 
land from such an invader as Swaran. 

Of the few days consumed in action, 
as it is called by Hugh, but which con- 
sists in great part of “a wise passive- 
ness,” Fingal is not on the scene, till 
the afternoon of the second ; and he is 
occupied during the fifth in hunting, 
and then in preparing to set sail for 
Morvern. His intermediate time is 
devoted less to fighting than to tell- 
ing and listening to old stories. Short 
as the period is, the Bard has some 
difficulty in spinning it out, and the 
Epie Poem finally slips out of one’s 
fingers like a knotless thread. The 
action of the Iliad occupies, as the 
Doctor says, some forty-seven days, 
be it more or less ; but they belong to 
a war, as it is generally understood, of 
some nine years. Swaran lands in Ire- 
land from Lochlin, on the first day of 
the poem, and capitulates on the fourth, 
or rather is taken prisoner with the 
remains of his army, and told he may 
be off on condition of promising “‘ never 
to come there no more ;” while Fingal, 
arriving on the afternoon of the second, 
departs on that of the fifth—his deli- 
verance of Ireland being but an enter- 
prise undertaken on the sudden, ac- 
complished with all the ease in the 
world, and never more thought of by 
a warrior accustomed to such ex- 
ploits. In all this there is intense unity 
of action no doubt, of time and of 
place ; but we doubt if Aristotle, had 
he never read the Iliad, would have 
drawn the same rules or laws for epic 
poetry from such an epic poem as 
Fingal. 

But it is “ on the character and de- 
scription of Fingal that Ossian tri- 
umphs almost unrivalled; for we 
may boldly defy’—cries Dr Hugh 
Blair—* all antiquity to show us any 
hero equal to Fingal.” What say 
you to Hector? Why, Hector is only 
a secondary personage in the Iliad— 
we see him only occasionally—and, 
‘though he faithfully discharges his 
duty to his country, his friends, and 
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his family—the Doctor don’t deny 
that—yet “ he is tinctured with a 
degree of the same savage ferocity 
which prevails among all the Homeric 
heroes,” and shockingly insults the 
fallen Patrocles. Whereas, in the 


' character of Fingal, ** concur almost 


all the qualities that can ennoble hu- 
man nature ; that can either make us 
admire the hero or love the man.” 
What say you to Achilles? Why, 
the Doctor admits that “ Homer's 
art in magnifying the character of 
Achilles has been universally ad- 
mired. But Ossian certainly shows 
no less art in aggrandising Fingal.” 
Fingal, in short, is “a perfect cha- 
racter’’ — Achilles was not—the slave 
of passion. But “ to draw a perfect 
character, in such a manner as to ren- 
der it distinct and affecting to the 
mind — there,” says the Doctor, 
* though it is not commonly attended 
to,’’—there lies the rub. Virgil has 
failed in the attempt—witness his per- 
fecthero, Aucneas—“ an unanimated, in- 
sipid personage” (sothought not Dido) 
—* whom we may pretend to admire, 
but whom no one can heartily love. 
What Virgil failed in, Ossian, to our 
astonishment, has successfully execu- 
ted.” And how? Pray guess. “ By 
representing him as an old man!” In 
this lies the art and felicity of the 
Celtic Bard. For mark—* youth and 
old age are the two states of human 
life capable of being placed in the 
most picturesque lights. Middle age 
is more general and vague, and has 
fewer circumstances peculiar to the 
idea of it.” Then Fingal is surrounded 
with his family—he instructs his chil- 
dren in the principles of religion—he 
is narrative of his past exploits—he is 
frequently disposed to moralize on 
human vanity and the prospect of 
death—he is venerable with the gray 
hairs of age. All this gives him—as 
a perfect character—an immense ad- 
vantage, in point of interest, over 
ineas, in whom—though a perfect 
character too— middle age was more 
general and vague,” and therefore less 
impressive. In the natural represen- 
tation of human character, therefore, 
though “ there can be no doubt of 
Homer’s excelling all the heroic poets 
who have ever wrote’’—so saith Hugo, 
not quite consistently with himself— 
“ QOssian will be fuund-to be equal at 
least, if not superior, to Virgil.” 

What if all this, prodigious non- 
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sense as it now appears to us, be true? 
Hogh Blair is a far higher name than 
Christopher North—and his Sermons, 
though not proper reading for Sun- 
day, are not to be sneezed at, though 
they may be blamelessly yawned over; 
but his Lectures, they are indeed words 
of power to charm to the couch of the 
wakeful, “ tired nature’s sweet resto- 
rer, balmy sleep.” 

Homer, in Doctor Blair’s opinion, 
and in ours, *‘ is a more cheerful 
and sprightly poet than Ossian. You 
discern in him all the Greek vivacity, 
whereas Ossian uniformly maintains 
the gravity and solemnity of a Celtic 
hero.” Besides, Homer lived much 
in society—Ossian, in his old age at 
least, chiefly in solitude; and “ the 
solitary wild state is always a serious 
one.’ An American savage “ is no« 
ted for his gravity and taciturnity ;” 
and ‘‘ somewhat of this taciturnity,” 
the Doctor thinks, ‘‘ may be also re- 
marked in Ossian.” He is “ frugal 
of his words.” Not more than twenty | 
thousand lines of his poetry have been | 
handed down by tradition through 
some fourteen centuries or so—he is 
so very laconic. Homer is more ex- 
tended in his descriptions—and, ** with 
the Greek vivacity, had also some por- 
tion of the Greek loquacity.” His 
speeches are highly characteristic— 
but not a few of them are tedious, 
or trifling, or unseasonable ; whereas 
“* Ossian is concise and rapid in his 
speeches as he is in every other thing.” 
In sublimity they are “ much of a 
muchness””— Homer’s sublimity being 
** accompanied with more impetuosity 
and fire, Ossian’s with more of a so- 
lemn and awful grandeur.” Yet, 
strange to say, every image of Ossian 
is a * blaze of lightning which flashes 
and vanishes.” ‘“ WirH REGARD TO 
DIGNITY OF SENTIMENT, THE PRE-EMI- 
NENCE MUST CLEARLY BE GIVEN TO 
Ossian.” And Dr Hugh Blair, one 
of the Ministers of the High Church, | 
while he laments that there is no | 
recognition of a Supreme Being in 
Ossian’s poetry—no religion—yet 
maintains that it is a surprising cir 
cumstance, that in point of humanity, 
magnanimity, virtuous feelings of every 
kind, our rude Celtic Bard should be 
distinguished to such a degree, that not 
only the heroes of Homer, but even 


_ those of the polite and refined Virgil, 


are left far behind by those of Ossian. 
Homer's and Ossian's ideas contern- 
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ing ghosts were, he says, of the same 
nature, but that we cannot but observe 
* that Ossian’s are drawn with much 
stronger and livelier colours. Ossian 
describes ghosts with all the particu- 
larity of one who had seen and con- 
versed with them, and whose imagina- 
tion was full of the impression they 
had left upon it—simulacra modis pal- 
lentia miris.” The ghost of Patroclus 
appearing to Achilles, resembles, he 
thinks, one of Ossian’s; of Hector’s 
appearing to Eneas, he speaks not. 
Ossian’s are drawn in stronger and 
livelier colours! Yet he mentions the 
visit of Ulysses to Hades—while of the 
Sixth Book of the neid he is mute. 
Shakspeare’s ghosts —even that of 
Hamlet’s Father—harrow not up the 
soul more than Ossian’s. ‘ Cru- 
gal’s Ghost, in particular, may vie 
with any appearance of the kind, de- 
scribed by any epic or tragic poet.” 
Here he comes. ‘ A dark red stream 
of fire comes down from the hill. Cru- 
gal sat upon the beam ; he that lately 
fell by the hand of Swaran, striving 
in the battle of heroes. His face is 
like the beam of the setting moon. 
His robes are of the clouds of the hill. 
His eyes are like two decaying flames. 
Dark is the wound of his breast. Dim, 
and in tears, he stood, and stretched 
his pale hand over the hero. Faintly 
he raised his feeble voice, like the gale 
of the reedy Lego. ‘ My ghost, O 
Connal! is on my native hills, but my 
corse is on the sands of Ulla. Thou 
shalt never talk with Crugal, or find 
his lone steps on the heath. Iam light 
as the blast of Cromla, and I move like 
the shadow of mist. Connal, son of 
Colgar, I see the dark cloud of death : 
it hovers over the plains of Lena. 
The sons of Green Erin shall fall. 
Remove from the field of ghosts.’ Like 
the darkened moon, he retired in the 
midst of the whistling blast.”’ Is this 
a good ghost? Is he awful? We used 
to think so of old, walking all alone 
by ourselves in stormy moonlight 
midnights among the mountains. 
Would our cry now be, on sight of 
such an apparition, “ Angels and mi- 
nisters of grace defend us?’ We fear 
not. A ghost—with a face like the 
beam of the setting moon—with robes 
like the cloud of the hill—and eyes like 
the decaying flames—sitting on a dark 
red stream of fire coming down from 
the hill, is an unimaginable spectre 
and such meteorous images are in- 
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compatible with “a dark wound in 
the breast.” ‘ Dim and in tears he 
stood,” is what it ought to be— 
‘* Mestissimus Hector.” But how 
could there be tears in * eyes like the 
decaying flames?’ Yet, after all, it 
may be—we hope it is—a ghostlike 
apparition; but we cannot for our 
lives agree with the Doctor when 
commenting on it, that “ most poets 
would have contented themselves 
with telling us that he resembled, in 
every particular, the living Crugal ; 
that his form and dress were the same, 
only his face more pale and sad; and 
that he bore the mark of the wound 
by which he fell.” Neither can we 
approve of the purpose of the ghost’s 
visit to Connal—to prophesy the de- 
feat of his friends, and to warn him 
—in vain—from the field of death, 
which he triumphantly survives. His 
words were futile—but a ghost’s 
should be fatal, or strong to save. 

Dr Blair, finding nothing in Homer 
or Virgil to be compared with Ossian 
—in the article of ghosts—refers to 
Scripture. ‘“ Trenmor came from 
his hill at the voice of his mighty 
son. A cloud, like the steed of the 
stranger, supported his airy limbs. 
His robe is of the mist of Lano, that 
brings death to the people. His 
sword is a green meteor half-extin. 
guished. His face is without form 
and dark. He sighed thrice over the 
hero; and thrice the winds of the 
night roared anew. Many were his 
words to Oscar. He slowly vanished 
like a mist that melts on the sunny 
hill.” This we pronounce bad. At 
dead of night, gazing on a ghost, no 
great poet could think of day. ‘ Like 
a mist that melts on the sunny hill” is 
an image fatal to the superstitious pas- 
sion—at that moment there was no sun 
innature. Onlylisten, then, tothe Doc- 
tor in Divinity—“ It brings to mind 
that noble description in the Book of 
Job: ‘ In thoughts from the visions of 
the night, when deep sleep falleth on 
men, fear came upon me, and trem- 
bling, which made all my bones to 
shake. Then a spirit passed be- 
fore my face; the hair of my flesh 
stood up. It stood still; but I could 
not discern the form thereof: an 
image was before mine eyes; there 
was silence, and I heard a voice, 
Shall mortal man be more just than 
God??"” What were the Presby- 
tery about, not to call the Doctor 
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over the coals for such profane com- 
parison ? 

But HAVE you READ Osstan? No! 
Then read now—Comata, the Maid 
of the Pleasant Brow—a dramatic 
poem— which we used, long before 
thou wast born, to think very beau- 
tiful, and for many years had almost 
the whole of it by heart. That you 
may understand it throughout, from 
beginning to end, we from the argu- 
ment shall tell you the story, “ as it 
has been handed down”—we shall 
suppose—by tradition. Comala, the 
daughter of Sarno, King of Inistore, 
having fallen in love with Fingal on 
his return from Lochlin, followed him 
to Morvern in disguise of a youth. She 
was soon discovered by Hidallan, a 
rejected suitor; but Fingal, won by 
her beauty and romantic passion, had 
resolved to wed her; meanwhile, ha- 
‘ving been called away to repel an expe- 
dition of Caracul, he left her on a hill in 
sight of the armies, with a promise, if 
he survived, to return to her at night. 
Hidallan, in revenge, tells her that 
theking has fallen—Fingal appears 
—and she dies of passion. Melil- 
coma, the Soft-rolling eye—and Der. 
sagrena, the Brighiness of the sun- 
beam—have been chasing the deer, 
and at nightfall come to Comala in 
her solitude, near the banks of Carun 
—the winding river. Laing says the 
poem is an ambitious imitation of the 
Song of Solomon, with a regular 
chorus of bards from Caractacus. 
But Laing, while he acknowledges 
that Maepherson’s genius was equal 
to that-of any poet of his day, ex- 
cept perhaps Gray, not only denie§ 
the originality of the conception of 
every one of his compositions, but 
seeks, often on the most frivolous pre- 
tences, to strip him of all his diction, 
and leave his caput mortuum as bald 
asa block. Thus, Melileoma says to 
Comala in the evening dusk, as she 
dimly sees a form like Fingal’s, 
“ What sound is that in Ardyen? 
Who is that light in the vale? Who 
comes like the strength of rivers, 
when their crowded waters glitter to 
the moon?” And Malcolm, the In- 
veterate, quotes in a note the sublime 
verse of Isaiah—‘ Who is this that 
cometh from Edom, with dyed garments 
from Bozrah; this that is glorious 
in his apparel, travelling in the great- 
ness of his strength?” This means, 
as explained by the commentators, res 
NO, CCLXXXIX. VOL, XLVI, 
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turning with the tokens of victory on 
his garments—and the critic says here, 
“ This that is glorious in his appa- 
rel, is converted, in Fingal's triumph- 
ant return, into him that is brigh¢ in. 
the vale; and the, greatness of his 
strength, is disguised by the strength of 
rivers, when their crowded waters 
glitter to the moon.” Again—the 
Bards, at the close, sing of Comala, 
** the maids shall seek thee on the heath, 

but they shall not find thee” —and this 
thought, so natural to the oceasion, is 

said.to be stolen and disguised from 

Proverbs i. 28, ** Then shall they call 

upon me, but I will not answer; they 

shall seek me early, but they shall not 
Jind me.” The words are the same— 

but how different the thoughts !—se 

different that they can hardly be 

brought together, in order to be liken- 

ed, without impiety ! 


‘* Dersagrena. The chase is over. No 
noise on Ardven but the torrent’s roar! 
Daughter of Morni, come from Crona’s 
banks. Lay down the bow and take the 
harp. Let the night come on with songs; 
let our joy be great on Ardven. 

* Melilcoma. Night comes apace, thou 
blue-eyed maid! gray night grows: dim 
along the plain. Isaw a deer at Crona’s 
stream ; a mossy bank he seemed through 
the gloom, but soon he bounded away. A 
meteor played round his branching horns! 
the awful faces of other times looked from 


_ the clouds of Crona. 


“ Dersagrena. These are the signs 0 
Fingal’s death. The king of shields is 
fallen! and Caracul prevails. Rise, Co- 
mala, from thy rock; daughter of Sarno, 
rise in tears! the youth of thy love islow; 
his ghost is on our hills. 

“ Melilcoma. There Comala sits for- 
lorn! two gray dogs near shake their 
rough ears, and catch the flying breeze. 
Her red cheek rests upon her arm, the. 
mountain wind is in her hair. She turns 
her blue eyes towards the fields of hiss 
promise. Where art thou, O Fingal? 
The night is gathering around. 

“ Comala. O Carun of the streams! 
why do I behold thy waters ‘rplling in 
blood? Has the noise of the battle been 
heard; and sleeps the King of Morven ? 
Rise, moon, thou daughter of the sky! 
look from between thy clouds; rise, that 
I may behold the gleam of his steel on the 
field of his promise. Or rather let the 
meteor, that lights our fathers through the 
night, come with its red beam, to show 
me the way to my fallen hero. Who will 
defend me from sorrow? Who from the 
love of Hidallan? Long shall Comala 
2X 
















































look before she can behold Fingal in the 
midst of his host; bright as the coming 
forth of the morning in the cloud of an 
early shower. 

“ Hidallan. Dwell, thou mist of gloomy 
Crona, dwell on the path of the king! 
Hide his steps from mine eyes, let me 
remember my friend no more. The bands 
of battle are scattered, no crowding tread 
is round the noise of his steel. O Carun! 
roll thy streams of blood, the chief of the 
people is low. 

“ Comala. Who fell on Carun’s sound- 
ing banks, son of the cloudy night? Was 
he white as the snow of Ardven? Bloom- 
ing as the bow of the shower? Was his 
hair like the mist of the hill, soft and curl- 
ing in the day of the sun? Was he like 
the thunder of heaven in battle? Fleet 
as the roe of the desert ? 

‘¢ Hidallan. O that I might behold his 
love, fair-leaning from herrock! Her red 
eye dim in tears, her blushing cheek half 
hid in her locks? Blow, O gentle breeze! 
lift thou the heavy locks of the maid, that 
I may behold her white arm, her lovely 
cheek in her grief. 

*“ Comala. And is the son of Comhal 
fallen, chief of the mournful tale! The 
thunder rolls on the hill! The lightning 
flies on wings of fire! . They frighten not 
Comala; for Fingal is low. Say, chief of 
the mournful tale, fell the breaker of the 
shields ? 

‘© Hidallan. The nations are scattered 
on their hills! they shall hear the voice of 
the king no more. 

‘‘ Comala. Confusion pursue thee over 
thy plains! Ruin overtake thee, thou 
king of the world! (Few be thy steps to 
thy grav@; and let one virgin mourn thee ! 
Let her be like Comala, tearful in the days 
of her youth! Why hast thou told me, 
Hidallan, that my hero fell? I might 
have hoped a little while his return; I 
might have thought I saw him on the dis- 
tant rock; atree might have deceived me 
with his appearance; the wind of the hill 
might have been the sound of his horn in 
gine ear. O that I were on the banks of 
Carun! that my tears might be warm on 
his cheek! 

‘* Hidallan. He lies not on the banks 
of Carun: on Ardven heroes raise his 
tomb. Look on them, O moon! from thy 

clouds; be thy beam bright on his breast, 
that Comala may behold him in the light 
of his armour. 

‘© Comala. Stop, ye sons of the grave, 
till I behold mylove! He left me at the 
chase alone, I knew not that he went to 
war. He said he would return with the 

night; the king of Morven is returned ! 
Why didst thou not tell me that he would 
fall, O trembling dweller of the rock ? 
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Thou sawest him in the blood of his youth ; 
but thou didst not tell Comala. 

‘6 Melilcoma. What sound is that on 
Ardven? Who is that bright in the vale ? 
Who comes like the strength of rivers, 
when their crowded waters glitter to the 
moon ? 

** Comala. Who is it but the foe of Co- 
mala, the son of the king of the world! 
Ghost of Fingal! do thou, from thy cloud, 
direct Comala’s bow. Let him fall like 
the hart of the desert. It is Fingal in the 
crowd of his ghosts. Why dost thou come, 
my love, to frighten and please my soul ! 

‘* Fingal. Raise, ye bards. the song; 
raise the wars of the streamy Carun! Ca. 
racul has fled from our arms along the 
fields of his pride. He sets far distant 
like a meteor, that encloses a spirit of 
night, when the winds drive it over the 
heath, and the dark woods are gleaming 
around. I heard a voice, or was it the 
breeze of my hills? Is it the huntress of 
Ardven, the white-handed daughter of 
Sarno? Look from thy rocks, my love; 
let me hear the voice of Comala! 

* Comala., Take me to the cave of thy 
rest, O lovely son of death! 

** Fingal. Come to the cave of my rest. 
The storm is past, the sun is on our fields, 
Come to the cave of my rest, huntress of 
echoing Ardven! 

** Comala. He is returned with his 
fame! I feel the right hand of his wars! 
But I must rest beside the rock till my 
soul returns from my fear! O let the harp 
be near! raise the song, ye daughters of 
Morni. 

‘© Dersagrena. Comala has slain three 
deer on Ardven, the fire ascends on the 
rock; go to the feast of Comala, king of 
the woody Morven! 

‘* Fingal. Raise, ye sons of song, the 
wars of the streamy Carun; that my white- 
handed maid may rejoice: while I behold 
the feast of my love. 

** Bards. Roll, streamy Carun, roll in 
joy, the sons of battle fled! The steed 
is not seen on our fields; the wings of 
their pride spread on other lands. The 
sun will now rise in peace, and the sha- 
dows descend in joy. The voice of the 
chase will be heard; the shields hang in 
the liall. Our delight will be in the war 
of the ocean, our hands shall grow red in 
the blood of Lochlin. Roll, streamy Ca- 
run, roll in joy, the sons of battle fled! 

** Melileoma. Descend, ye light mists 
from high! Ye moonbeams, lift her soul! 
Pale lies the maid at the rock! Comala 
is no more! 

“ Fingal. Is the daughter of Sarno 
dead ; the white-bosomed maid of my love? 

Meet me, Comala, on my heaths, when I 
sit alone at the streams of my hills, 
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‘* Hidallan. Ceased the voice of the 
huntress of Ardven? why did I trouble 
the soul of the maid? When shall I see 
thee, with joy, in the chase of the dark- 
brown hinds ? : 

“ Fingal. Youth of the gloomy brow! 
no more shalt-thou feast in my halls. Thou 
shalt not pursue my chase, my foes shall 
not fall by thy syord. Lead me to the 
place of her rest, that I may behold her 
beauty. Pale she lies at the rock, the cold 
winds lift her hair. Her bowstring sounds 
in the blast, her arrow was broken in her 
fall. Raise the praise of the daughter of 
Sarno! give her name to the winds of 
heaven ! 

“ Bards. See! meteors gleam around 
the maid! See! moonbeams lift her 
soul! Around her, from their clouds, 
bend the awful faces of her fathers; Sarno 


_ of the gloomy brow! the red-rolling eyes 


of Fidallan! When shall thy white hand 
arise? When shall thy voice be heard on 
our rocks? The maids shall seek thee on 
the heath, but they shall not.find thee. 
Thou shalt come, at times, to their dreams, 
to settle peace in their soul. Thy voice 
shall remain in their ears, they shall think 
with joy on the dreams of their rest. Me- 
teors gleam around the maid, and moon- 
beams lift her soul! ” 


Maepherson tells us that the variety 
of the measure shows that this poem 
was originally set to music, and per- 
haps personated before the chiefs upon 
solemn occasions. Zhe Inveterate ex- 
claims, ‘* When we contemplate such 
outrageous fictions, as a dramatic 
poem upon the subject of Caracalla’s 
expedition against the Caledonians, a 
Celtic drama, performed of old (in the 
third century) in the Highlands of 
Scotland, with a Greek chorus, as re- 
vived by Mason, we are at a loss whe- 
ther to admire the effrontery of the 
translator, or the credulous simplicity 
of the public.” But the public has 
all her life long been a credulous and 
simple soul, as well as a pensive; and 
if the plant you show her be delicate 
and graceful, she will believe it grew 
wherever you choose to tell her; and 
the poorer the soil, and colder the cli- 
mate, with tenderer kisses will she 
touch the unbroken dewdrops on the 
wondrous flowers. 

Fingal has returned to Selma, from 
an expedition into the Lower Pro- 
vince, and resolves to visit Cathulla, 
King of Inistore, and brother to Co- 
mala. The deliverance of Carric- 
thura, the palace of Cathulla, is the - 
subject of the poem of that name. 
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The night before “he bade his sails 
to rise,” was * the night of Selma’s 
joy;” and there is presented before the 
King the ‘ dramatic interlude” of 
Shilric and Vinvela, which forms the 
opening of Carric-Thura, a poem. 
It is Laing who calls it a “ dramatic 
interlude ;”? but Macpherson says, 
** one should think that the parts of 
Shilric and Vinvela were represented 
by Cronnan and Minona, whose very 
names denote that they were singers 
who performed in public. Cronnan 
signifies a mournful sound, Minona 
soft air. All the dramatic poems of 
Ossian appear to have been presented 
before Fingal upon solemn occasions.” 
Laing cannot stomach this, and says 
bitterly, “that a heroic poem, with 
short dramas by way of episodes, is 
a species of composition unknown to 
Aristotle ; and we may conceive the 


. improvement of which the Aneid 


would have been susceptible, if Vir- 
gil had introduced the Pastorals as 
dramatic poems, exhibited before 
Eneas at the Court of Dido, Acestes, 
or Evander. Dramatic representation, 
indeed, was unknown to Homer ; but 
in the employment of females to person- 
ate female characters, Ossian’s Celtic 
theatre, of the third eentury, has not 
only outstripped the Grecian drama, 
but anticipated the improvements of 
the French and English stage.” A 
picture within a picture, a play within 
a play, is a well-known contrivance of 
art. But we feel the force of Laing’s 
sarcasm ; and, waving all question as 
to the improbabilities of the case, we 
content ourselves with asking, is ** the 
dramatic interlude of Shilric and Vin- 
vela” trueto nature? You shall judge. 


“ Hast thou left thy blue course in heaven, 
golden-haired son of the sky! The west has 
opened its gates; the bed of thy repose is 
there. The waves come to behold thy 
beauty. They lift their trembling heads. 
They see thee lovely in thy sleep; they 
shrink away with fear. Rest, in thy sha- 
dowy cave, O sun! let thy return be in joy. 

But let a thousand lights arise to the 
sound of the harps of Selma: let the beam 
spread in the hall, the king of shells is re- 
turned! The strife of Carun is past, like 
sounds that are no more. Raise the song, 
O bards! the king is returned with his 
fame ! 

“ Such were the words of Ullin, when Fin- 
gal returned from war : when he returned in 
the fair blushing of youth, with all his 
heavy locks, His blue arms were on the 
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hero; like a light cloud on the sun, when he 
moves in his robes of mist, and shows but 
half his beams.. His heroes followed the 
king : the feast of shells is spread. Fingal 
turns to his bards, and bids the song to rise. 

‘© Voices of echoing Cona! he said: O 
bards of other times! Ye, on whose souls 
the blue hosts of our fathers rise ! strike 
the harp in my hall; and let me hear the 
gong. Pleasant is the joy of grief; it is 
like the shower of spring, when it softens 
the branch of the oak, and the young leaf 
rears its green head. Sing on, O bards! 
to-morrow we lift the sail. My blue course 
is through the ocean, to Carric-thura’s 
walls ; the mossy walls of Sarno, where 
Comala dwelt. There the noble Cathulla 
spreads the feast of shells. The boars of 
his woods are many; the sound of the chase 
shall arise ! 

“Cronnan, con of the song ! said Ullin ; 
Minona, graceful at the harp! raise the 
tale of Shilric, to please the king of Mor- 
ven. Let Vinvela come in her beauty, 
like the showery bow, when it shows its 
lovely head on the lake, and the setting 
sun is bright. She comes, O Fingal! her 
voice is soft, but sad. 

** Vinucla. My love is a son of the hill. 
He pursues the flying deer. His gray 
dogs are panting around him; his bow- 
string sounds in the wind. Dost thou rest 
by the fount of the rock, or by the noise 
of the mountain. stream? The rushes are 
nodding to the wind, the mist flies over the 
hill. I will approach my love unseen; I 
will behold him from the rock. Lovely I 
saw thee first by the aged oak of Branno ; 
thou wert returning tall from the chase ; 
the fairest among thy friends 

** Shilric. What voice is that I hear? that 
voice like the summer wind ! I sit not by 
the nodding rushes ; I hear not the fount 
of the rock. Afar, Vinvela, afar, I go to 
the wars of Fingal. My dogs attend me 
nomore. No more I tread the hill. No 
more from on high I see thee, fair moving 
by the stream of the plain; bright as the 
bow of heaven ; as the moon on the west~ 
ern wave. 

** Vinvela. Then thou art gone, O Shil- 
ric! I am alone on the hill! The deer are 
seen on the brow: void of fear they graze 
along. No more they dread the wind ; no 
more the rustling tree. The hunter is far 
removed; he is in the field of graves. 
Strangers! sons of the waves! spare my 
lovely Shilric! 

** Shilric. If fall I must in the field, raise 
high my grave, Vinvela. Gray stones, and 
heaped-up earth, shall mark me to future 

times. When the hunter shall sit hy the 
mound, and produce his food at noon, 
* Some warrior rests here,’ he will say; 
and my fame shall live in his praise. Re- 
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member me, Vinvela, when low on earth 
I lie. 

‘© Vinvela.-Yes! I will remember thee! 
alas! my Shilric will fall !. What shall I do, 
my love, when thou art for ever gone? 
Through these hills I will go at noon: I 
will go through the silent heatli. There 
I will see the place of thy rest, returning 
from the chase. Alas! my Shilrie will 
fall; but I will remember Shilric. 

** And I remember the chief, said the 
king of woody Morven: he consumed the 
battle in his rage. But now my eyes be- 
hold him not. I met him, one day, on the 
hill; his cheek was pale; his brow was 
dark. The sigh was frequent in his breast : 
his steps were towards the desert. But 
now he is not in the crowd of my chiefs, 
when the sounds of my shields arise. Dwells 
he in the narrow house, the chief of high 
Carmora ?” 


You pronounce “ the Dramatic In- 
terlude” beautiful? But it closes 
without a catastrophe ; and Cronnan, 
laying aside the character he had as- 
sumed, sings an elegiac strain. 

** Cronnan ! said Ullin of other times, 
raise the song of Shilric! when he return- 
ed to his hills, and Vinvela was no more. 
He leaned on her gray mossy stone; he 
thought Vinvela lived. He saw her fair 
moving on the plain; but the bright form 
lasted not: the sunbeam fled from the 
field, and she was seen no more. Hear 
the song of Shilric; it is soft, but sad! 

***T sit by the mossy fountain: on the 
top of the hill of winds. One tree is 
rustling above me. Dark waves roll over 
the heath. The lake is troubled below. 
The deer descend from the hill. No hun- 
ter at a distance is seen. It is mid-day: 
but allis silent. Sad are my thoughts 
alone. Didst thou but appear, O my love! 
a wanderer on the heath! thy hair floating 
on the wind behind thee ; thy bosom heay- 
ing on the sight ; thine eyes full of tears 
for thy friends, whom the mists. of the hill 
had concealed! Thee I would comfort, my 
love, and bring thee to thy father’s house ! 

‘* ¢ But is it she that there appears, like 

a beam of light on the heath? bright as the 
moon in autumn, as the sun in a summer- 
storm, comest thou, O maid, over rocks, 
over mountains, to me? She speaks; 
but how weak her voice! like the breeze 
in the reeds of the lake.” 

‘* Returnest thou safe from the war? 
Where are thy friends, my love? I heard 
of thy death on the hill; I heard and 
mourned thee, Shilric! Yes, my fair, I 
return: but I alone of my race. Thou 
shalt see them no more; their graves I 
raised on the plain. But why art thou on 
the desert hill? Why on the heath alone? 
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** * Alone Iam, O Shilrie! alone inthe 
winter-house, With grief for thee I fell. 
Shilric, I am pale in the tomb.’ 

‘* She fleets, she sails away ; as mist be- 
fore the wind! and wilt thou not stay, 
Vinvela? Stay, and behold my tears! 
Fair thou appearest, Vinvela! fair thou 
wast, when alive ! 

‘* By the mossy fountain I will sit; on 
the top of the hill of winds. When mid- 
day is silent around, O talk with me, Vin- 
vela! come on the light-winged gale! 
on the breeze of the desert, come! Let 

me hear thy voice, as thou passest, when 
mid-day is silent around! 

Such was the song of Cronnan, on the 
night of Selma’s joy. But morning rose 
in the east; the blue waters rolled in 
light. Fingal bade his sails to rise: the 
winds came rustling from their hills. Ini- 
store rose to sight, and Carric-thura’s 
mossy towers !”” 


Look back at the opening of Carric- 
thura, and say if it be not poetry— 
full of placid and cheerful beauty— 
the night-scene without, and the night- 
scene within the hall of Selma—felt 
together in the harmony of a gentle 
contrast. Yet Laing will not allow 
any sunset in Ossian to be unborrow- 
ed ; and traces ‘‘the gates of the west,” 
*‘ the bed of thy repose,” * lovely in 
thy sleep,” to Milton, and Dryden, 
and Collins. The Glasgow gander 
himself was not much more abroad 
in his attempts, by parallel passages, 
to prove Mrs Grant of Laggan the 
author of the Waverley novels. * Zhe 
gates of the west,” quoth Malcolm, 
“so frequent in Ossian, is Milton’s 
eastern gate, where the great sun be- 
gins his state.” Wavy bed,” in 
Collins, suggested “‘ The waves come 
to behold thy beauty.” “ They lift 
their trembling heads,” is a translation 
of Virgil’s “ Splendet tremulo sub 
lumine pontus!” “ On such slight 
hints,” he growls, ‘‘ were his imita- 
tions often constructed.” ‘ They see 
thee lovely in thy sleep,” is copied 
from—O gentle reader! from what, 
think ye?—from the picture of Adam 
hanging over Eve in Paradise! 


** He on his side 
Leaning, half-raised, with looks of cordial 
love 
Hung over her enamoured, and beheld 
Beauty, that, whether waking or asleep, 
Shot forth peculiar graces!” 


‘* Much as I am accustomed to Mac- 
pherson’s plagiarisms I am lost in as- 
tonishment at such unexpected imita- 
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tions!” By an acute man, never 
surely was such nonsense written be- 
fore—he looks like a monomaniac. 

In the Poem of Carric-thura, or 
the morning after the night of joy in 
Selma, Fingal sets sail for Inistore, 
* It rises to sight, and Carric-thura’s 
mossy towers! But the sign of distress 
was on their top: the warning flame 
edged with smoke.” Laing cannot 
believe it possible in nature that Mac- 
pherson could have seen in his mind’s 
eye a light on the top of a tower, and 
have said so, had he not read Homer 
—and jots down, with these italics, 
“ literally from Pope’s Iliad :”— 

‘* As when from some beleaguered town 
arise 

The smokes, high curling to the shaded 
skies, 

(Seen from some is/and o'er the main 
afar, 

When men distressed hang out the sign ~ 
of war, ) 

Soon as the sun in ocean hides his rays, 

Thick on the hills the flaming beacons 
blaze ; 

With long-projected beams the seas are 
bright, 

And heaven’s high arch reflects the ruddy 
light.” 


Pope’s version, by the way, is exe- 
erable, and all unlike Homer. In 
Homer the description is powerful ; 
but its greatness lies in the similitude 
of the sudden fire to Achilles. Os- 
sian’s few words simply state a fact ; 
and, knowing that the flame announces 
evil, “* the King of Morven struck his 
breast.” Laing continues—“ But the 
warning flame edged with smoke is 
an incongruous combination of two 
distinct images ; as the flame can no 
more be seen by day than the smoke 
by night. Had our translator beheld 
the Orkneys, when involved in sum- 
mer, as at this present moment, in 
clouds of smoke from their numerous 
kelp-kilns, he would have perceived 
the extreme accuracy and propriety 
of Homer’s description.” Poets have 
as good eyes as other people—or bet- 
ter; and, though what Mr Laing 
says about kelp-kilns is correct, Mac. 
pherson knew, as well as he did— 
either by night or day—flame from 
smoke. It was not day-time, but 
well on in the evening ; for it is said 
immediately, “ Night came down on 
the sea.” And late in a cloudy even- 
ing, fire on a tower-top—and smoke, 
too—is visible.“ far far at sea.” 
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The * Songs of Selma” opens with 

an address to the “ star of descending 
night” —eminently beautiful ; and 
here, of course, the word-hunter is 
again at work, insensible, it would 
seem, to the mournful influence of the 
hour so congenial with the profound 
sadness everlasting in the soul of 
Ossian. 
4 ¢¢ Star of descending night! fair is thy 
light in the west! thou liftest thy unshorn 
head from thy cloud: thy steps are stately 
on thy hill. What dost thou behold in 
the plain? The stormy winds are laid. 
The murmur of the torrent comes from 
afar. Roaring waves climb the distant 
rock. The flies of evening are on their 
feeble wings: the hum of their course is 
on the field. What dost thou behold, fair 
light? But thou dost smile and depart. 
The waves come with joy around thee: 
they bathe thy lovely hair. Farewell, thou 
silent beam! Let the light of Ossian’s 
soul arise ! 


“‘ Star of descending night” is bor- 
rowed from Milton’s 
‘¢ Fairest of stars, last in the train of night ;” 
and ‘thou liftest thy unshorn head 
from thy cloud,” from Milton’s image 
of Lucifer suddenly reappearing in 
Pandemonium, 


*¢ At last, as from a cloud, his fulgent head 
And shape, star-bright, appeared.” 


That beats Banagher. Because a 
great poet has gloriously likened the 
apparition out of nothing, of a fallen 
angel to a star issuing from a cloud, 


nobody looking on the sky shall be suf- 


fered to speak of a star rising above a. 


cloud, without being assailed with the 
cry of “stop thief!"—* Thy steps 
are stately on thy hill.” From what 
think ye is that stolen or strayed? 
From the ballad of Hardyknute ! 


** Stately stept he east the wall, 
And stately stept he west!” 


“ Towering waves climb the distant 
rocks.”? What is amiss there? It is, 
saith merry Malcolm, a happy appli» 
cation of Pope’s ludicrous description 
of a caldron upon the fire— Odyssey, 
viii. 473 :— 


** The flames climb round it with a fierce 
embrace, 

And foaming waters bubble o’er the 
blaze.” 


That is wit! * The flies of even- 
ing are on the wing.” That is stolen, 
it seems, from Gray. The insect 
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youth are on the wing.” But Sharp- 
eye does not see that “ insect youth” 
is the idea that gives Gray’s line its 
peculiar moral charm, and distin- 
guishes it from every other line, per- 
haps, about flies in our vernacu- 
lar. ‘ 

’Tis a perfect night-piece—Read 
on— 


* And it does arise in its strength: I be- 
hold my departed friends. Their gather- 
ing ison Lora, as in the days of other 
years. Fingal comes like a watery co- 
lumn of mist! his heroes are around: and 
see the bards of song, gray-haired Uilin! 
stately Ryno! Alpin, with the tuneful 
voice ! the soft complaint of Minona! How 
are ye changed, my friends, since the days 
of Selma’s feast! when we contended, like 
gales of spring, as ye fly along the hill, 
and bend by turns the feebly-whistling 
grass. 

“ Minona came forth in her beauty: 
with downcast look and tearful eye. Her 
hair flew slowly on the blast, that rushed 
unfrequent from the hill. The souls of 
the heroes were sad when she raised the 
tuneful voice. Often had they. seen the 
grave of Salgar, the dark dwelling of 
white-bosomed Colma. Colma left alone 
on the hill, with all her voice of song! 
Salgar promised to come: but the night 
descended around. Hear the voice of 
Colma, when she sat alone on the hill! 

“ Colma. It is night, I am alone, forlorn 
on the hill of storms. The wind is heard 
on the mountain. The torrent pours down 
the rock. No hut receives me from the 
rain; forlorn on the hill of winds! 

** Rise, moon! from behind thy clouds. 
Stars of the night, arise! Lead me, some 
light, to the place where my love rests 
from the chase alone! his bow near him, 
unstrung: his dogs panting around him. 
But here I must sit alone, by the rock of 
the mossy stream. The stream and the 
wind roar aloud. I hear not the voice of 
my love! Why delays my Salgar, why 
the chief of the hi, his promise! Here 
is the rock, and here the tree ! here is the 
roaring stream! Thou didst promise 
with night to be here. Ah! whither is 
my Salgar gone! With thee, I would fly 
from my father; with thee, from my 
brother of pride. Our race have long 
been foes ; we are not foes, O Salgar! 

‘ Cease a little while, O wind! stream, 
be thou silent awhile! let my voice be 
heard around. Let my wanderer here 
me! Salgar! it is Colma who calls. Here 
is the tree, and the rock. Salgar, my 
love! I am here. Why delayest thou 
thy coming! Lo! the calm moon comes 
forth, The flood is bright in the vale 
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The ‘rocks are gray on the steep, I see 
him not on the brow. His dogs come not 
before him, with tidings of his near ap- 
proach. Here I must sit alone! 

‘* Who lie on the heath beside me? 
Are they my love, and my brother? Speak 
to me, O my friends! To Colma they 
give no reply. Speak to me; I am alone! 
My soul is tormented with fears! Ah! 
they are dead! Their swords are red from 
the fight. O my brother! my brother! 
why hast thou slain my Salgar? why, O 
Salgar! hast thou slain my brother? Dear 
were ye both to me! what shall I say in 
your praise? Thou wert fair on the hill 
among thousands! he was terrible in fight. 
Speak to me; hear my voice; hear me, 
sons of my love! They are silent; silent 
for ever! Cold, cold, are their breasts of 
clay! Oh! from the rock on the hill, from 
the top of the windy steep, speak, ye ghosts 
of the dead! speak, I will not be afraid! 
Whither are ye gone to rest? In what 
cave of the hill shall I find the departed ? 
No feeble voice is on the gale: no answer 
half-drowned in the storm ! 

“T] sit in my grief; I waitfor morning in 
my tears! Rear the tomb, ye friends of 
the dead. Close it not till Colma come. 
My life flies away like a dream: why should 
I stay behind? Here shall I rest with my 
friends, by the stream of the sounding rock. 
When night comes on the hill; when the 
loud winds arise; my ghost shall stand in 
the blast, and mourn the death of my 
friends. The hunter shall hear from his 
booth. He shall fear but love my voice! 
For sweet shall my voice be for my friends: 
pleasant were her friends to Colma! 


«* Our tears descended -for Colma, 
and our souls were sad,” saith Ossian ; 
and well they might—for nothing can 
be more mournful than thy song, Mi- 
nona. Then came Ulin with his 
harp, and he gave the song of Alpin. 
In former days he had overheard Al- 
pin and Ryno on the hill singing the 
fall of Morar, and had received the 
song into his heart. Now they both 
rest in the narrow house—and Mi- 
nona’s eyes are full of tears—the sister 
of car-borne Morar. ‘ She retired 
from the song of Ullin, like the moon 
in the west, when she foresees the 
shower, and hides her fair head in a 
cloud. [touched the harp with Ullin ; 
the song of mourning rose.” 


“Ryno. The wind and the rain are past : 
calm is the noon of day. The clouds are 
divided in heaven. Over the green hills 
flies the inconstant sun. Red through the 
stony vale comes down the stream of the 
hill. Sweet are thy murmurs, O stream! 
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but more sweet is the voice I hear. It is 
the voice of Alpin, the son of song, mourn- 
ing for the dead! Bent is his head of age ; 
red his tearful eye. Alpin, thou son of 
song, why alone on the silent hill? why 
complainest thou, as a blast in the wood ; 
as a wave on the lonely shore ? 

“ Alpin. My tears, O Ryno! are for the 
dead; my voice for those that have passed 
away. Tall thou art on the hill; fair 
among the sons of the vale. ° But thou shalt 
fall like Morar; the mourner shall sit on 
thy tomb. The hills shall know thee no 
more; thy bow shall lie in the hall un- 
strung ! 

‘** Thou were swift, O Morar! as aroe 
on the desert; terrible as a meteor of 
fire. Thy wrath was as the storm, Thy 
sword in battle, as lightning in the field. 
Thy voice was a stream after rain; like 
thunder on distant hills. Many fell by 
thy arm; they were consumed in the 
flames of thy wrath. But when thou 
didst return from war, how peaceful was 
thy brow! Thy face was like the sun 
after rain; like the moon in the silence 
of night ; calm as the breast of the lake 
when the loud wind is laid. 

** Narrow is thy dwelling now ! dark the 
place of thine abode! With three steps 
I compass thy grave, O thou who wast so 
great before! Four stones, with their 
heads of moss, are the only memorial of 
thee. A tree with scarce a leaf, long 
grass, which whistles in the wind, mark 
to the hunter’s eye the grave of the 
mighty Morar. Morar! thou art.low 
indeed! Thou hast no mother to mourn 
thee; no maid with her tears of love. 
Dead is she that brought thee forth. Fallen 
is the daughter of Morglan. 

“Who on his staff is this? who is this * 
whose head is white with age; whose eyes 
are red with tears; who quakes at every 
step? It is thy father, O Morar! the fa- 
ther of no son but thee. He heard of thy 
fame in war; he heard of foes dispersed. 
He heard of Morar’s renown; why did he 
not hear of his wound? Weep, thou fa- 
ther of Morar! weep; but thy son heareth 
thee not. Deep is the sleep of the dead; 
low their pillow of dust. No more shall 
he hear thy voice; no more awake at thy 
call. When shall it be morn in the grave, 
to bid the slumberer awake? Farewell, 
thou bravest of men! thou conqueror in 
the field; but the field shall see thee no 
more: nor the dark wood be lightened 
with the splendour of thy steel. Thou 
hast left no son. The song shall preserve 
thy name. Future times shall hear of thee; 
they shall hear of the fallen Morar ! 


«When shall it be morn in the 
graye, to bid the slumberer awake ?” 
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is sublime, and was probably in Beat- 
tie’s mind when he wrote— 


** But when shall spring visit the moulder- 
ing urn ? 

Oh, when shall it dawn on the night of the 
grave ? 


Ha! we are startled to see these lines 
quoted by Laing, and remarked on 
with a true and fine feeling—‘* The 
‘spring’ dawning, instead of the 
¢ morning’ on ‘ the night of the grave’ 
is certainly no improvement.” But 
what can the man mean_by this? 
Alpin says—“ Weep, thou father of 
Morar! weep, but thy son heareth 
thee not. Deep is the sleep of the 
dead ; low their pillow of dust. No 
more shall he hear thy voice—no 
more awake at thy call!” This la- 
mentation, he affirms, is an imitation 
of— 


** The breezy call of incense-breathing 
morn, 

The swallow twittering from the straw- 
built shed, 

The cock’s shrill clarion, and the echoing 
horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly 
bed.” 


Gray, he adds, when the Fragments 
were communicated to him, was uncon- 
scious of his own poetry, so complete was 
the deception! 1” 

At the close of the song of Alpin, 
the grief of all arose, but most the 
bursting sigh of Armin—for he re- 
membered the death of his son, who 
- fell in the days of his youth. Why 
art thou sad, O Armin, chief of sea- 
surrounded Gorma? asked Carmor, 
the chief of the echoing Galmal. 


*€ Sad I am! nor small is my cause of 
woe! Carmor, thou hast lost no son; thou 
hast lost no daughter of beauty. Colgar 
the valiant lives; and Annira, fairest maid. 
The boughs of thy house ascend, O Car- 
mor; but Armin is the last of his race. 
Dark is thy bed, O Daura! deep thy sleep 
in the tomb! When shalt thou awake with 
thy songs? with all thy voice of music? 

** Arise, winds of autumn, arise; blow 
along the heath ! streams of the mountains, 
roar! roar, tempests, in the groves of my 
oaks! walk throagh broken clouds, O moon ! 
show thy pale face, at intervals! bring to 
my mind the night, when all my children 
fell! when Arindal the mighty fell! when 
Daura the lovely failed! Daura, my daugh- 
ter! thou wert fair; fair as the moon on 
Fure; white as the driven snow; sweet as 





we 
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the breathing gale. Arindal, thy bow was 
strong. Thy spear was swift in the field. 
Thy look was like mist on the wave: thy 
shield, a red cloudin a storm. Armar, 
renowned in war, came, and sought Daura’s 
love. He was not long refused: fair was 
the hope of their friends ! 

‘* Erath, son of Odgal, repined : his brother 
had been slain by Armar. He came dis- 
guised Jike a son of the sea: fair was his 
skiff on the wave ; white his locks of age; 
calm his serious brow. Fairest of women, 
he said, lovely daughter of Armin! a rock 
not distant in the sea bears a tree on 
its side; red shines the fruit afar! There 
Armar waits for Daura.. I come to carry 
his love! She went; she called on Armar, 
Nought answered, but the son of the rock. 
Armar, my love! my love! why tormentest 
thou me with fear! hear, son of Arnart, 
hear: itis Daura who calleth thee! Erath 
the traitor fled laughing to the land. She 
lifted up her voice ; she called for her bro- 
ther and her father. Arindal! Armin! none 
to relieve your Daura! 

** Her voice came over the sea- Arindal 
my son descended from the hill; rough in 
the spoils of the chase. His arrows rattled 
by his side; his bow was in his hand: five 
dark gray dogs attended his steps. He saw 
fierce Erath on the shore: he seized and 
bound him to an oak. Thick wind the 
thongs of the hide around his limbs : he loads 
the wind with his groans. Arindal ascends 
the deep in his boat, to bring Daura to Jand. 
Armar came in his wrath, and let fly the 
gray-feathered shaft. It sunk, it sunk in 
thy heart, O Arindal, my son! for Erath 
the traitor thou diedst. The oar is stopped 
at once ; he panted on the rock and expired. 
What is thy grief, O Daura, when round 
thy feet is poured thy brother’s blood! The 
boat is broken in twain. Armar plunges into 
the sea, to rescue his Daura, or die. Sudden 
a blast from the hill came over the waves. 
He sunk, and he rose no more. 

** Alone, on the seabeat rock, my daugh- 
ter was heard to complain, Frequent and 
loud were her cries. What could her father 
do? All night I stood on the shore. I saw 
her by the faint beam of the moon. All 
night I heard her cries. Loud was the wind; 
the rain beat hard on the hill. Before 
morning appeared, her voice was weak. It 
died away, like the evening breeze among 
the grass of the rocks; Spent with grief 
she expired; and left thee, Armin, alone. 
Gone is my strength in war! fallen my 
pride among women! When the storms 
aloft arise; when the north lifts the wave 
on high; I sit by the sounding shore, and 
look on the fatal rock. Often by the setting 
moon, I see the ghosts of my children. Half 
viewless, they walk in mournful conference 
togethers Will none of you speak in pity ? 
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They do not regard their father. I am sad, 
O Carmor, nor small is my cause of woe- 

» “ Such were the words of the bards in the 
days of song; when the king heard the music 
of harps, the tales of other times! The 
chiefs gathered from all their hills, and heard 
the lovely sound. They praised. the voice 
of Cona! the first among a thousand bards ! 
but age is now on my tongue; my soul has 
failed: I hear, at times, the ghosts of bards, 
and learn their pleasant song. But memory 
fails on my mind, I hear the call of years; 
they say, as they pass along, Why does 
Ossian sing ? Soon shall he lie in the nar- 
row house, and no bard shall raise his fame! 
Roll on, ye dark brown years; ye bring no 
joy on your course! Let the tomb open to 
Ossian, for his strength has failed. The 
sons of song are gone to rest. My voice 
remains, like a blast, that roars, lonely, on 
a sea-surrounded rock, after the winds are 
laid. The dark moss whistles there; the 
distant mariner sees the waving trees !’? 


Carthon is a noble strain, and con- 
tains some of the finest descriptions in 
all Ossian. Clessammor, an uncle of 
Fingal by the mother’s side, had been 
driven by a storm into the river 
Clyde, on the banks of which stood 
Balclutha, “ a town belonging to the 
Britons within the walls.” Here he 
marries Moina, daughter of Reutha- 
mir, a chief; but is driven away in his 
ship soon after his nuptials by Reuda, 
a Briton, who was in love with Moina. 
Moina, who had been left with child, 
brought forth a son, and soon after 
died—and he is reared by Reuthamir, 
and called Carthon, the murmur of the 
waves, from the storm which carried 
off Clessammor, who was supposed to 
have been cast away. 

In Carthon’s childhood Balclutha 
had been burnt by Comhal, Fingal’s 
father, and having come to man’s es- 
tate, he resolves to avenge its fate on 
the posterity of the destroyer. He 
invades Morvern, and, after defeating 
two of Fingal’s heroes, is killed in 
single combat by his own father Cles- 
sammor. In this poem occurs the 
celebrated description, “ I have seen 
the walls of Balclutha, but-they were 
desolate,” &c.—of itself, in its scrip- 
tural sublimity, sufficient to immortal- 
ize its poet. 

** Carthon stood on a rock: he saw the 
hero rushing on. He loved the dreadful 
joy of his face: his strength in the locks of 
age! * Shall I lift that spear,’ he said, 
‘that never strikes but once a foe? Or 
shall I, with the words of peace, preserve 
the warrior’s life? Stately are his steps 


‘began the tall Clessammor. 
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of age! lovely the remnant of his years! 
Perhaps it is the husband of Moina, the 
father of car-borne Carthon. Often have I 
heard that he dwelt at the echoing stream 
of Lora.’ 

‘€ Such were his words when Clessam- 
mor came, and lifted high his spear. The 
youth received it on his shield, and spoke 
the words of peace. ‘ Warrior of the 
aged locks! is there no youth to lift the 
spear? Hast thou no son to raise the 
shield before his father to meet the arm of 
youth? Is the spouse of thy love no more ? 
or weeps she over the tombs of thy sons ? 
Art thou of the kings of men? What will 
be the fame of my sword shouldst thou 
fall ?’ 

‘* It will be great, thou’son of pride! 
I have been 
renowned in battle, but I never told my 
name toa foe. Yield to me, son of the 
wave, then shalt thou know that the mark 
of my sword is in many a field. ‘ I never 
yielded, king of spears!’ replied the noble 
pride of Carthon: ‘ I have also fought in 
war, I behold my future fame. Despise 
me not, thou chief of men! my arm, my 
spear isstrong. Retire among thy friends ; 
let younger heroes fight.” Why dost thou 
wound my soul? replied Clessammor with 
a tear. Age does not tremble on my hand. 
I still can lift the sword, Shall I fly in 
Fingal’s sight, in the sight of him I love ? 
Son of the sea! I never fled: exalt thy 
pointed spear. 

‘* They fought, like two contending 
winds, that strive to roll the wave. Car- 
thon bade his spear to err : he still thought 
that the foe was the spouse of Moina. He 
broke Clessammor’s beamy spear in twain: 
he seized his shining sword. But as Car- 
thon was binding the chief, the chief drew 
the dagger of his fathers. He saw the 
foe’s uncovered side, and opened there a 
wound. 

** Fingal saw Clessammor low: he 
moved in the sound of his steel. The host 
stood silent in his presence: they turned 
their eyes to the king, 
sullen noise of a storm before the winds 
arise: the hunter hears it in the vale, and 
retires to the cave of the rock. Carthon 
stood in his place, the blood is rushing 
down his side; he saw the coming down 
of the king, his hopes of fame arose, but 
pale was his cheek : his hair flew loose, his 
helmet shook on high: the force of Car- 
thon failed, but his sword was strong. 

‘* Fingal heheld the hero’s blood; he 
stopt the uplifted spear. ‘ Yield, king of 
swords!’ said Comhal’s son, ‘ I behold thy 
blood ; thou hast been mighty in battle, 
and thy fame shall never fade.’ Art thou 
the king so far renowned ? replied the car- 
borne Carthon ; art thou that light of death 


He came like the . 
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that frightens the kings of the world ? But 
why should Carthon ask? for he is like 
the stream of his hills, strong as a river in 
his course, swift as the eagle of heaven. 
O that I had fought with the king, that my 
fame might be great in song! that the hun- 
ter, beholding my tomb, might say, he fought 
with the mighty Fingal. But Carthon dies 
unknown: he has poured out his force on 
the weak. 

** But thou shalt not die unknown, re- 
plied the kiag of woody Morven : my bards 
are many, O Carthon! their songs descend 
to future times. The children of years to 
come shail hear the fame of Carthon, when 
they sit round the burning oak, and the 
night is spent in songs of old. The hun- 
ter, sitting in the heath, shall hear the 
rustling blast, and, raising his eyes, behold 
the rock where Carthon fell. He shall 
turn to his son, and show the place where 
the mighty fought: ‘ There the king of 
Balclutha fought, like the strength of a 
thousand streams.’ 

** Joy rose in Carthon’s face ; he lifted 
his heavy eyes. He gave his sword to Fin- 
gal, to lie within his hall, that the memory 
of Balclutha’s king might remain in Mor- 
ven. The battle ceased along the field, the 
bard had sung the song of peace. The 
chiefs gathered round the falling Carthon : 
they heard his words with sighs. Silent 
they leaned on their spears, while Balclu- 
tha’s hero spoke. His hair sighed in the 
wind, and his voice was sad and low. 

** © King of Morven,’ Carthon said, ‘ I 
fall in the midst of my course. A foreign 
tomb receives, in youth, the last of Reu- 
thamir’s race. Darkness dwells in Balclu- 
tha; the shadows of griefin Crathmo. But 
raise my remembrance on the banks of 
Lora, where my fathers dwelt. Perhaps 
the husband of Moina will mourn over his 
fallen Carthon.’ His words reached the 
heart of Clessammor: he fell in silence on 
his son. The host stood darkened around: 
no voice is on the plain. Night came: the 
moon, from the east, looked on the mourn- 
ful field ; but still they stood, like a silent 
grove that lifis its head on Gormal, when 
the loud winds are laid, and dark autumn 
is on the plain. 

“‘ Three days they mourned above Car- 
thon ; on the fourth his father died. In the 
narrow plain of the rock they lie; a dim 
ghost defends their tomb. There lovely 
Moina is often seen, when the sunbeam 
darts on the rock, and all around is dark. 
There she is seen, Malvina; but not like 
the daughters of the hill. Her robes are 
from the stranger’s land, and she is still 
alone! 

‘* Fingal was sad for Carthon ; he com- 
manded his bards to mark the day when 
shadowy autumn returned; and often did 


they mark the day, and sing the hero's 
praise. ‘ Who comes so dark from ocean’s 
roar, like autumn’s shadowy cloud ? Death 
is trembling in his hand! his eyes are 
flames of fire! Who roars along dark 
Lora’s heath? Who but Carthon, king 
of swords! The people fall! see how he 
strides, like the sullen ghost of Morven! 
But there he lies a goodly oak, which sud- 
den blasts overturned! When shalt thou 
rise, Balclutha’s joy? When, Carthon, 
shalt thou arise? Who comes so dark 
from ocean’s roar, like autumn’s shadowy 
cloud?’ Such were the words of the bards 
in the day of their mourning ; Ossian often 
joined their voice, and added to their song. 
My soul has been mournful for Carthon: 
he fell in the days of his youth: and thou, 
O Clessammor! where is thy dwelling in 
the wind ? Has the youth forgot his wound? 
Flies he on clouds with thee? I feel the 
sun, O Malvina! leave me to my rest. 
Perhaps they may come to my dreams; I 
think I hear.a feeble voice! The beam of 
heaven delights to shine on the grave of 
Carthon: I feel it warm around! 

** O thou that rollest above, round as 
the shield of my fathers! Whence are thy 
beams, O sun! thy everlasting light? Thou 
comest forth in thy awful beauty ; the stars 
hide themselves in the sky ; the moon. cold 
and pale, sinks in the western wave; but 
thou thyself movest alone. Who can bea 
companion of thy course? The oaks of 
the mountains fall; the mountains them- 
selves decay with years ; the ocean shrinks 
and grows again; the moon herself is lost 
in heaven: but thou art forever the same, 
rejoicing in the brightness of thy course. 
When the world is dark with tempests, 
when thunder rolls and lightning flies, thou 
lookest in thy beauty from the clouds, and 
laughest at the stormé But to Ossian thou 
lookest in vain, for he beholds thy beams 
no more: whether thy yellow hair flows on 
the eastern clouds, or thou tremblest at 
the gates of the west. But thou art, per- 
haps, like me, for a season : thy years will 
have an end, Thou shalt sleep in thy 
clouds, careless of the voice of the morn- 
ing. Exult then, O sun! in the strength 
of thy youth! age is dark and unlovely ; it 
is like the glimmering light of the moon, 
when it shines through broken clouds, and 
the mist is on the hills: the blast of the 
north is on the plain, the traveller shrinks 
in the midst of his journey.” 


All this, from beginning to end, we 
maintain, is poetry; the concluding 
famous address to the sun the very 
highest poetry—and you, who have 
sense and soul of your own, will, we 
are confident, continue to think and 
feel it to be so, notwithstanding all 
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the scorn that has been heaped against 
it, because of its resemblance to some- 
thing glorious in Milton. 
Homer was blind, and Milton was 
blind—Ossian could not help that— 
and he was blind too—without mean- 
ing the ‘least in the world to be like 
them “ in old age and the loss of eyes.” 
As for Lucifer, he is not blind (we 
wish he were), and surely he may hate 
the beams of the sun, and say so till 
he is tired, in Miltonic blanks, as 
Tweedie calls them, without standing 
in the way of honest men’s addresses 
to that luminary, whether presented 
by a Celt in the second, or a Saxon in 
the eighteenth century, and graciously 
accepted. No man was ever less like 
Lucifer after his fall out of the sky- 
light than Ossian. Is his address to 
the sun natural? It is. How the 
devil, then, can it be like the Devil’s ? 
But it may be like Milton’s? Yea 
—not merely may—but must! To 
Ossian thou look’st in vain; for he 
beholds thy beams no more ; whether 
thy yellow hair flows on the eastern 
clouds, or thou tremblest at the gates 
of the west.” 
** But thou 
Revisitest not those eyes that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing light.’ 
And so on. Just shut your eyes, 
delightful reader, and imagine them 
out. Muse a few minutes, and then 
effuse an unpremeditated address to 
the sun. Ay—there you murmur, 
Why, you are repeating Ossian’s 
very words—Milton’s very words— 
the words of every blind man that, 
since the creation, has saluted the 
morn. But, if published, would it 
prove equally affecting to the whole 
human race, as— 2 
** Hail! holy light! offspring of Heaven’s 
First-born,”’ &e. 
Or, 
** O Thou that rulest above,” &c. 


Send it to Blackwood, that all the 
world may judge. You pause, and 
hint that the subject is exhausted. 
What! the Sun? No, no—not the 
Sun. Whatthen? Why, the sub- 
ject. Well, then—the subject—but 
when, and by whom? But we are 
pressing you too hard—you are an 
excellent creature, but no genius— 
so shut you mouth, and open your 
eyes, and whatever you may think of 
the authenticity, believe in the inspi- 
ration, of Ossian’s poems, 


Have you read Ossian i 9. 


a 

Young hearts, we verily believe, 
are now-a-days the same as young 
hearts some fifty years ago, and often 
weep for Ossian. Not that he is 
blind, for they know that the blind 
may be perfectly happy—but because 
he is alone in this world. Through- 
out all his poetry they have a dim 
consciousness of thinking on him- 
self—even when the song kindles 
into a brightest flame, they feel that 
the singer is sorrowful—the sadness, 
the humiliation of the present, hang 
over the gladness, the glory, of the 
past—his life is almost death-like—a 
shadow on earth holding converse with 
shadows in the sky—moving from 
grave to grave so like one of them- 
selves, as not to disturb the phantoms 
sitting there in the moonlight! “ Dost 
thou not behold, Malvina, a rock with 
its head of heath? Three aged pines 
bend from its face: green is the nar- 
row plain at its feet. Two stones, 
half sunk in the ground, show their 
heads of moss. The deer of the moun- 
tain avoids the place ; for he beholds 
a dim ghost standing there. The 
mighty lie, O Malvina, in the narrow 
plain of the rock.” 

Malvina! The name is sweet, but 
she is more than a name—but for 
her Ossian would soon be dead. We 
see her—always—at his side, or sitting 
alittle way aloof—now a shadow—now 
a sunbeam—silence or music, still his 
only comfort; if for ‘a while out of © 
sight and out of hearing, never for one 
moment out of memory. “ Pleasant is 
thy song in Ossian’s ear, daughter of 
streamy Lutha!” 


‘*¢ Tt was the voice of my love! seldom 
art thou in the dreams of Malvina! Open 
your airy halls, O fathers of Toscar of 
shields! Unfold the gates of your clouds: 
the steps of Malvina are near. I have 
heard a voice in my dream. I feel the 
fluttering of my soul. Why didst thou 
come, O blast! from the dark-rolling face 
of the lake? Thy rustling wing was in 
the tree; the dream of Malvina fled. But 
she beheld her love, when his robe of 
mist flew on the wind. A sunbeam was 
on his skirts, they glittered like the gold 
of the stranger. It was the voice of my 
love! seldom comes he to my dreams! 

s*¢* But thou dwellest in the soul of 
Malvina, son of mighty Ossian! My sighs 
arise with the beam of the east; my tears 
descend with the drops of night. I was 
a lovely tree, in thy présence, Oscar, with 
all my branches round me; but thy death 
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eame like a blast from the desert, and laid 
my green head low. The spring returned 
with its showers; no leaf of mine arose ! 
The virgins saw me silent in the hall; 
they touched the harp of joy. The tear 
was on the cheek of Malvina: the virgins 
beheld me in my grief. Why art thou sad ? 
they said, thou first of the maids of Lu- 
tha? Was he lovely as the beam of the 
morning, and stately in thy sight ?” 

‘¢ Pleasant is thy song in Ossian’s ear, 
daughter of streamy Lutha! Thou hast 
heard the music of departed bards in the 
dream of thy rest, when sleep fell on thine 
eyes, at the murmur of Moruth. When 
thou didst return from the chase, in the 
day of the sun, thou hast heard the music 
of bards, and thy song is lovely! It is 
lovely, O Malvina! but it melts the soul. 
There is a joy in grief when peace dwells 
in the breast of the sad. But sorrow 
wastes the mournful, O daughter of Tos- 
car! and their days are few! They fall 
away, like the flower on which the sun 
hath looked in his strength, after the mil- 
dew has passed over it, when its head is 
heavy with the drops of night. Attend to 
the tale of Ossian, O maid! He remem- 
bers the days of his youth! 


Read in tears, daughter of our love, 
the opening and the close of Berra- 
thron—the last of Ossian’s songs. 


«* Bend thy blue course, O stream ! 
round the narrow plain of Lutha. Let the 
green woods hang over it, from their hills ; 
the sun look on it at noon. The thistle is 
there on its rock, and shakes its beard to 
the wind. The flower hangs its heavy 
head, waving at times, to the gale. ‘ Why 
dost thou awake me, O gale?’ it seems to 
say: ‘I am covered with the drops of 
heaven. The time of my fading is near, the 
blast that shall scatter my leaves. To- 
morrow shall the traveller come: he that 
saw me in my beauty shall come. His eyes 
will search the field, but they will not find 
me,’ So shall they search in vain for the 
voice of Cona, after it has failed in the 
field. The hunter shall come forth in the 
morning, and the voice of my harp shall not 
be heard. ‘ Where is the son of car-borne 
Fingal ?’ The tear will be on his cheek ! 
Then come thou, O Malvina; with all thy 
music, come! Lay Ossian in the plain of 
Lutha : let his tomb rise in the lovely field. 

** Malvina! where art thou, with thy 
songs, with the soft sound of thy steps ? 
Son of Alpin, art thou near? where is the 
daughter of Toscar ? ‘I passed, O son of 
Fingal, by Torlutha’s mossy walls. The 
smoke of the hall was ceased. Silence was 
among the trees of the hill. The voice of 
the chase was over. I saw the daughters 
of the bow, I asked about Malvina, but 








they answered not. They turned their 
faces away: thin darkness covered their 
beauty. They were like stars, on a rainy 
hill, by night, each looking faintly through 
her mist.’” 

‘* Pleasant be thy rest, O lovely beam ! 
soon hast thou set on our hills! The steps 
of thy departure were stately, like the moon, 
on the blue-trembling wave. But thou hast 
left us in darkness, first of the maids of 
Lutha! We sit at the rock, and there is 
no voice ; no light but the meteor of fire! 
Soon hast thou set, O Malvina, daughter of 
generous Toscar! But thou risest like the 
beam of the east, among the spirits of thy 
friends, where they sit, in their stormy 
halls, the chambers of the thunder! A 
cloud hovers over Cona. Its blue curling 
sides are high. The winds are beneath it, 
with their wings. Within it is the dwelling 
of Fingal, There the hero sits in darkness. 
His airy spear is in his hand. His shield, 
half-covered with clouds, is like the darkened 
moon; when one-half still remains in the 
wave, and the other looks sickly on the 
field ! 

** His friends sit around the king, on 
mist! They hear the songs of Ullin: he 
strikes the half-viewless harp. He raises 
the feeble voice. The lesser heroes, with a 
thousand meteors, light the airy hall. Mal- 
vina rises in the midst; a blush is on her 
cheek. She beholds the unknown faces of 
her fathers. She turns aside her humid 
eyes. * Art thou come so soon ?” said Fin- 
gal, * daughter of generous Toscar! Sad- 
ness dwells in the halls of Lutha. My aged 
son is sad! I hear the breeze of Cona, 
that was wont to lift thy heavy locks. It 
comes to the hall, but thou art not there. 
Its voice is mournful among the arms of 
thy fathers! Go, with thy rustling wing, 
O breeze! sigh on Malvina’s tomb, It 
rises yonder beneath the rock, at the blue 
stream of Lutha, The maids are departed 
to their place. Thou alone, O breeze, 
mournest there !’ 

‘* But who comes from the dusky west, 
supported on a cloud? A smile is on his 
gray, watery face. His locks of mist fly 
on wind. He bends forward on his airy 
spear. Itis thy father, Malvina! ‘ Why 
shinest thou, so soon, on our clouds,’ he says, 
* O lovely light of Lutha? But thou wert 
sad, my daughter. Thy friends had passed 
away. The sons of little men were in the 
hall. None remained of the heroes, but 
Ossian king of spears !’ 

** And dost thou remember Ossian, car- 
borne Toscar, son of Conloch ? ‘The bat- 
tles of our youth were many. Our swords 
went together to the field. They saw us 
coming like two falling rocks. The sons of 
the stranger fled. ‘ There come the war- 
riors of Cona!’ they said, ‘ Their steps 
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are in the paths of the flying!’ Draw near, 
son of Alpin, to the song of the aged, The 
deeds of other times are in my soul. My 
memory beams-on the days that are past: 
on the days of mighty Toscar, when our 
path was in the deep. Draw near, son of 
Alpin, to the last sound of the voice of 
Cona!” 


The son of Alpin must now be his 
guide, but not long—for Ossian may 
not survive Malvina. Hesings to the 
son of the friend of his youth a dying 
song of his own deeds of old, and of 
Toscar, the father of her, the beloved 
one, now a ghost ; and thisis the fare 
well of Ossian. 


** Such were my deeds, son of Alpin, 
when the arm of my youth was strong. 
Such the actions of Toscar, the car-borne 


son of Conloch. But Toscar is on his flying - 


cloud. Iam alone at Lutha. My voice is 
like the last sound of the wind, when it for- 
sakes the woods. But Ossian shall not be 
long alone. He sees the mist that shall re- 
ceive his ghost. He beholds the mist that 
shall form his robe, when he appears on his 
hills. The sons of feeble men shall behold 
me, and admire the stature of the chiefs of 
old. They shall creep to their caves. They 
shall look to the sky with fear: for my 
steps shall be in the clouds. Darkness shall 
roll on my side. 

“ Lead, son of Alpin, lead the aged to 
his woods. The winds begin to rise. The 
dark wave of the lake resounds. Bends 
there not a tree from Mora with its branches 
bare? It bends, son of Alpin, in the rust- 
ling blast. My harp hangs on a blasted 
branch. The sound of its strings is mourn- 
ful. Does the wind touch thee, O harp, or 
is it some passing ghost? It is the hand of 
Malvina! Bring me the harp, son of Al- 
pin. Another song shall rise. My soul 
shall depart in the sound. My fathers 
shall hear it in their airy hall. Their dim 
faces shall hang with joy from their clouds ; 
and their hands receive their son. The 
aged oak bends over the stream. It sighs 
with all its moss. The withered fern 
whistles near, and mixes, as it waves, with 
Ossian’s hair. 

‘¢ « Strike the harp, and raise the song: 
be near, with all your wings, ye winds, 
Bear the mournful sound away to Fingal’s 
airy hall. Bear it to Fingal’s hall, that 
he may hear the voice of his son: the 
voice of him that praised the mighty ! 

“¢ The blast of the north opens thy gates, 
O king! Ibehold thee sitting on mist dimly 
gleaming in all thine arms, Thy form now 
is not the terror of the valiant. It is like 
a watery cloud; when we see the stars be~ 
hind it with their weeping eyes, Thy shield 





is the aged moon: thy sword a vapour half 
kindled with fires Dim and feeble is the 
chief who travelled in brightness before! 
But thy steps are on the winds of the de- 
sert. The storms are darkening in thy 
hand, Thou takest the sun in thy wrath, 
and hidest him in thy clouds. The sons of 
little men are afraid, A thousand showers 
descend. But when thou comest forth in 
thy mildness, the gale of the morning is 
near thy course. The sun laughs in his 
blue fields) The gray stream winds in its 
vale. The bushes shake their green heads 
in the wind. The roes bound toward the 
desert. 

“ ¢ There is a murmur in the heath! the 
stormy winds abate! I hear the voice of 
Fingal. - Long has it been absent from mine 
ear! ‘* Come, Ossian, come away,” he 
says. Fingal has received his fame. We 
passed away, like flames that had shone for 
a season. Our departure was in renown. 
Though the plains of our battles are dark 
and silent, our fame is in the four gray 
stones. The voice of Ossian has been heard. 
The harp has been strung in Selma. ‘*‘ Come, 
Ossian, come away,” he says; “ come, fly 
with thy fathers on clouds.” I come, I 
come, thou king of men! The life of Os- 
sian fails. I begin to vanish on Cona. My 
steps are not seen in Selma. Beside the 
stone of Mora I shall fall asleep. The 
winds whistling in my gray hair, shall not 
awaken me. Depart on thy wings, O wind, 
thou canst not disturb the rest of the bard. 
The night is long, but his eyes are heavy. 
Depart, thou rustling blast. 

“¢ ¢ But why art thou sad, son of Fingal ? 
Why grows the cloud of thy soul? The 
chiefs of other times are departed. They 
have gone without their fame. The sons 
of future years shall pass away. Another 
race shall arise. The people are like the 
waves of ocean; like the leaves of woody 
Morven, they pass away in thesrustling blast, 
and other Jeaves lift their green heads on 
high. 

** © Did thy beauty last, O Ryno? Stood 
the strength of car-borne Oscar? Fingal 
himself departed! The halls of his fathers 
forgot his steps. Shalt thou then remain, 
thou aged bard! when the mighty have 
failed? But my fame shall remain, and 
grow like the oak of Morven ; which lifts its 
broad head to the storm, and rejoices in the 
course of the wind.’ ” 

- And now, our good children, when 
asked, Have you reap Ossian? you 
will answer, “‘Yes—at the feet of Chris- 
topher-’”’ ‘The mirthful are often the 
most melancholy, and know best that 
there is “ a joy ingrief.” That is the 
chief charm of the poetry at which you 
have now been looking, as at the 



























































































sabe ** seen but by slimpees? cine 
--goft-burning stars. We-shall say no 
more about the genius of Ossian. 
/Wesngver write critiques, you know, 
on any. great poet ; ;and it has even 
been said, that, during our whole cri- 
tical career, we have never shown fa- 
vour to original ‘genius, but have be- 
stowed laurel crowns only on minor 
worthies like ourselves—congenial spi- 
Tits. Be itso. “ Pride was not made 


for man,” pe there, m 


friend out-herauded Heraud. 
What made us think just now, we 

wonder, of the American Indians? 
We dare say yo u never saw these — 
verses, written half-a-century ago -by 
Philip Freneau, a descendant of the 
French Protestantsswho went to Ame. 
rica upon the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. 


THE INDIAN BURYING-GROUND. 


* Tn spite of all the learn’d have said, 
I still my old opinion keep ; 

Tae posture that we give the dead, 
Points out the soul’s eternal sleep, 


© Not so the ancients of these lands— 
The Indian, when from life released, 
Again is seated with his friends, 

And shares again the joyous feast. 


** His imaged birds, and painted bowl, 
And ven’son, for a journey dress‘d, 
Bespeak the nature of the soul, 
Activity, that knows no rest. . 


** His bow, for action ready bent, 
And arrows, with a head of stone, 
Can only mean that life is spent, 
And not, the finer essence gone. 


* Thou, stranger, that shalt come this way, 
No fraud upon the dead commit— 
Observe the swelling turf, and say, 
They do not lie, but here they sit. 


‘t Here still a lofty rock remains, 

On which the curious eye may trac® 
(Now wasted, half, by wearing rains) 
The fancies of a ruder race, 


‘* Here still an aged elm agpires, 
Beneath whose far projecting shade 
(And which the shepherd still admires) 
The children of the forest play'd ! 


‘* There oft a restless Indian queen 
(Pale Shebah, with her braided hair), 
And many a barbarous form is seen 
To chide the man that eee there. 


ne By midnight moons, o'er moistening dews, 
In vestments for the chase atray’d, 
The hunter still the deer pursues, 
The hunter and the deer, a shade! 


‘* And long shall timorous fancy see 
The painted chief, and pointed spear, 
And Reason’s self shall bow the knee 
To shadows and delusions here.” 
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